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must  be  anarchical  and  immoral.  It  seems 
Poetry  and  imaginative  literature  must  needless  seriously  to  rebut  such  a  conclu- 
always  suffer  from  translati«)n  ;  and  thus  it  sion.  From  tlie  literature  of  our  own  coun¬ 
is  impossible  duly  to  estimate  their  merit,  try,  probably  the  purest  in  the  world,  it 
where  we  cannot  read  them  in  their  proper  would  be  easy  to  export  an  equivalent  for 
tongue.  But  no  poets  and  imaginative  our  imported  German  impurities.  It  is  to 
writers  have  suffered  so  deeply  in  the  esti-  be  admitted,  however,  that  most  of  the  no- 
ination  of  our  countrymen,  as  those  of  Gcr-  blest  productions  of  German  imagination 
many.  This,  at  first,  appears  paradoxical ;  have  appeared  since  the  period  alluded  to. 
since  the  German  language  is  exactly  that,  Another  objection  was,  that  the  literature 
of  all  others,  (unless  we  except  the  kindred  of  Germany  was  not  modelled  on  the  prin- 
dialects,)  which  is  most  easily  transferred  ciples  of  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
into  our  own,  and  the  spirit  of  which  has  were  supposed  to  be  the  casting-moulds  of 
the  closest  aflinity  with  the  English.  But  the  English  mind;  though,  in  reality,  a 
the  cause  is  external  to  the  nature  of  the  French  caricature  was  the  standard,  and  the 
subject.  Prejudice  was  early  excited  against  reader  of  Racine  flattered  himself  that  he 
German  literature,  and  on  two  very  distinct  understood  Sophocles.  It  was  forgotten 
grounds,  moral  and  literary.  About  the  that  the  great  charm  of  the  Greek  literature 
time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  auar-  was  its  originality  and  freshness ;  and  that 
chical  and  immoral  publications  were  im-  thus  the  qualities  condemned  in  the  German 
ported  from  Germany  no  less  than  from  were  really  the  very  same  which  those  in- 
France.  German  poetry,  indeed,  was  born  consistent  censors  admired  in  the  Greek, 
at  a  period  when  all  departments  of  litera-  These  prejudices  are  not  wholly  passed 
ture  were  more  or  less  tainted  witli  revolu-  away  ;  but  a  better  and  a  juster  spirit  is 
tionary  principles,  which  were  too  hastily  awakening.  Tlie  German  writers  gave  an 
identified  with  the  temper  of  the  people ;  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  our  own  country, 
and,  as  it  was  from  translations  of  lax  writ-  and  sent  our  language  to  its  native  re- 
ings  that  the  ide  i  of  German  literature  sources.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
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Scoit,  among  the  foremost — all  more  or  less 
influenced  by  German  literature — havi 
rescued  us  from  being  mere  imitators. 
Wc  have,  accordingly,  revised  our  condem¬ 
nation  of  our  German  brethren,  and  sourrlu 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  them.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  found  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  erroneous  as  it  was  rash.  Wc  find 
the  imaginative  literature  of  Germany  per¬ 
haps  the  noblest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
world,  next  to  our  own,  and  even  more  co¬ 
pious. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  it  is  only  of 
the  imaginative  part  of  German  literature 
that  we  are  here  treating.  With  its  refine¬ 
ments  in  metaphysics,  and  iis  melancholy 
wanderings  in  theology,  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  That  portion  which  we  have 
here  been  considering,  is  not  only  little  af¬ 
fected  by  these  things,  but  favorable  and 
conducive  to  worthier  objects.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  the  case  of  Goethe,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  German  imaginative  wri¬ 
ters,  may  be  cited  as  an  exam])ie  against  us. 
Yet,  eminent  as  he  is,  he  is  but  one  ;  and 
from  his  voluminous  writitms  much  might 
be  selected  which  would  even  strengthen 

o 

our  pi^sition. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  these  remarks  to  the  compositions  ol 
Schiller,  a  writer  who  disputes  with  Goethe 
himself  the  throne  of  German  imagination, 
but  whose  imaginative  writings,  with  little 
more  than  one  early  well-known  exception, 
are  conducive  to  pure  amusement  or  eleva¬ 
ted  instruction.  It  is  not,  of  course,  our 
intention  to  present  a  formal  criticism  on 
compositions  so  varied  and  so  numerous  as 
Schiller’s.  We  shall  prefer  illustrating,  in 
broad  outline,  his  more  celebrated  pieces, 
in  connexion  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
which  will,  with  our  brief  extracts  and  crit¬ 
icisms,  serve  the  purpose  of  mutual  illus¬ 
tration.  Our  source  will  be  chiefly  a  me¬ 
moir,  written  in  the  year  1812,  by  his  friend 
Korner  of  Dresden,  father  of  the  youthful 
patriot  whose  biography  we  have  sketched 
in  a  former  number.  From  the  year  178.>, 
he  was  one  of  Schiller’s  most  intimate 
friends,  and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge 
chiefly;  and,  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
from  the  most  authentic  information.  This 
sketch  we  shall  illustrate,  where  convenient, 
from  the  lives  of  Schiller,  by  Mr.  (Carlyle 
and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytlon  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
is  not  only  an  able  biographer,  but  an  ab- 
breviator  of  those  who  had  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  successful  prosecution  ol 
the  task. 


FA  UGUST, 

John  Christopher  Frederick  Schiller, 
best  known  by  the  last  of  his  Christian 
names,  was  born  November  10,  17ol),  at 
Marbach,  on  the  Neckar,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wnrtternburg.  His  father,  John  Caspar 
Schiller,  was  originally  an  army  surgeon, 
who  afterwards  entered  the  army  itself,  and 
ended  his  days  as  manager  of  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  nursery  plantation  at  Ltidwigshurg,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  duke.  'I’liough  not  a  well- 
educated  man,  he  strove  to  compensate  this 
defect  by  diligent  labor ;  and  a  thanksgiv- 
ing  prayer  of  his  is  still  extant,  written  af¬ 
ter  his  son  had  attained  celebrity,  iu  which 
he  commemorates  the  fact,  that,  from  the 
birth  of  his  son,  he  had  not  ceased  to  pray 
that  the  deficiencies  of  his  boy’s  education¬ 
al  means  might  iu  some  way  be  suj)plied  to 
him.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  pa¬ 
rent  and  a  good  man  ;  nor  were  the  excel- 
lencies  of  his  wife  inferior.  She  was  af¬ 
fectionately  altacled  to  her  husband  and 
her  children,  and  mutually  and  deeply  be¬ 
loved.  Although  of  slender  education,  she 
could  relish  the  religious  poetry  of  Utz  and 
Gellert.  The  early  characteristics  of  young 
Schiller,  as  described  by  Korner,  were 
piety,  gentleness,  ami  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
'  education  at  Lorch,  a  frontier  village  of  the 
Wiirttemburg  territory,  where  liis  parents 
were  residing  from  17()‘)  to  I7()'^.  His  tu¬ 
tor  here  was  a  parochial  rnini.ster,  named 
.Moser,  after  whom,  perhaps,  he  drew  the 
character  of  Pastor  Aloser,  in  “  The  Rob¬ 
bers.”  The  son  of  this  tutor  was  his  ear¬ 
liest  friend,  and  is  thought  to  have  excited 
the  desire  which  he  long  felt  of  entering 
the  ministry. 

Schiller’s  poetical  temperament  was  ea  rly 
developed.  \\  lieu  scarcely  past  the  period 
of  infancy,  it  is  said,  he  w  as  missed  during 
a  thunderstorm.  His  father  sought  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  solitary  place,  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  on  the  scene.  On 
being  reprimanded,  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
plied,  ”  The  lightning  was  very  beautiful, 
and  I  wished  to  see  whence  it  came.” 
Another  anecdote  of  his  childhood  is  bet¬ 
ter  authenticated.  At  the  age  of  nine 
I  years,  he,  and  a  friend  of  the  like  age,  re¬ 
ceived  two  kreutzers  apiece  for  repetition 
of  their  catechism  in  church.  This  money 
they  resolved  to  invest  in  a  dish  of  curds 
and  cream  at  Harteneck ;  but  here  the 
young  adventurers  failed  to  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  delicacy,  while  the  whole  four  kreut¬ 
zers  were  demanded  for  a  quarter  cake  of 
cheese,  without  bread  !  Thus  foiled,  they 
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proceeded  to  Neckarvveihingen,  vvliere  they 
accomplished  tlieir  object  for  tliree  kreut- 
zers,  having  one  to  spare  for  a  bunch  ol 
grapes.  On  this,  young  Schiller  ascended 
an  eminence  which  overlooks  both  places, 
and  uttered  a  grave  poetical  anathema  on  were,  in  diflercnt  manners  and  degrees,  of 
the  barren  land,  and  a  like  benediction  on  this  order.  From  the  study  of  these,  Schil- 
the  region  of  cream.  ler  caught  the  spirit  of  a  German  original- 

On  his  father’s  return  to  Ludwigsburg,  ity,  which  he  afterwards  so  remarkably  con- 
young  Schiller,  then  nine  years  old,  first  tributed  to  advance.  Becoming,  about  the 
saw  the  interior  of  a  theatre.  This  circum-  same  time,  actpiainted  (through  VVieland’s 
stance  .seemed  at  once  to  disclose  his  ge¬ 
nius.  From  that  moment,  all  his  boyish 
sp(»rts  had  reference  to  the  drama;  and  he 
began  to  forecast  plans  for  tragedies.  Not 
that  his  inclination  to  tlie  profession  of  his  During  his  residence  at  Stuttgart,  he  had 
early  choice  diminished.  lie  oidy  regard-  composed  an  epic,  entitled  “  Sloses,”  and 
cd  dramatic  literature  and  exhibitions  as  a  tragedy  called  “  Cosmo  de’  Medici,” 
amusements  and  relaxations  from  severer  part  of  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  in 
pursuits.  He  now  continued  his  studies  in  ”  The  Robbers.*'  But  he  had  no  sooner 
a  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where  he  was '  decided  on  the  medical  profession,  than  he 
conspicuous  for  energy,  diligence,  and  ac-  resol ve«l  to  abandon  poetry  for  two  years, 
tivity  of  mind  and  body.  The  testimonials  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  ”  On  the  IMiilos- 
which  he  here  received  induced  the  dukejophy  of  Physiology,”  and  defended  a  the- 
to  offer  him  a  higher  education,  in  a  semi- |  sis  ”  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Animal  and 
nary  at  Stuttgart,  which  he  had  lately  Spiritual  Natures  in  Man.”  He  afterw^ards 
founded.  His  father,  who  felt  his  obliga- j  received  an  appointment  as  a  military  sur- 
tions  to  the  duke,  and  not  least  the  favor  geon,  and  was  esteemed  able  in  his  profes- 
which  was  now  ofiered  him,  reluctantly  !  sion.  On  the  expiration  of  his  probational 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  indul- .  course,  he  held  himself  free  to  prosecute 
ging  his  son  with  the  profession  of  his :  his  favorite  study.  Accordingly,  in  the 
wishes;  and  young  Schiller,  still  more  re- !  year  1780,  the  famous  play  of  ‘‘  The  Rob- 
luctantly,  in  1773,  surrendered  the  Church  *  bers  ”  saw  the  light.  It  was  published  at 
for  the  bar.  In  the  following  year,  when  ^  his  own  expense,  no  bookseller  venturing  to 
each  scholar  of  the  establishment  was  call- 1  undertake  it. 

ed  on  to  delineate  his  own  character,  he  ■  Of  the  genius  displayed  in  this  work 
openly  avowed  ”  that  he  should  deem  him-  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  lan- 


translation)  with  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
pearc,  he  studied  them  with  avidity  and  de¬ 
light:  though,  as  he  acknowledges,  w  ith  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  their  depth. 


lure  ivere  not  inherent,  but  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  endeavoring  to  bind  a  singularly 
free  and  original  language  to  rules  and  im- 
agery  foreign  to  its  genius.  Klopstock, 
Utz,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Gerstenberg, 


self  much  happier  if  he  could  serve  his  J 
country  as  a  divine.”  And  he  found  le¬ 
gal  studies  so  little  attractive,  that,  on  the 
addition  of  a  medical  school  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  1775,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  duke’s  permission  to  enrol  himself  a 
member. 

During  this  period,  Schiller  was  not  in¬ 
attentive  to  the  revolution,  or  rather,  crea¬ 
tion,  then  working  in  the  poetry  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  immense  resources  of  the 
German  language  were,  in  great  measure, 
unknow  n  to  the  Germans  themselves.  They 
studied  and  composed  in  the  classical 
tongues,  and,  finding  their  own  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  those  which  they  contemplated 
as  the  only  models,  regarded  it  as  barba¬ 
rous  ;  or,  if  they  condescended  to  use  it, 
endeavored  to  cast  both  wor<ls  and  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  classical  mould.  But  there  were 
minds  among  them  who  were  beginning  to 
perceive  that  the  defects  of  German  lilera- 


uage  of  Coleridge  concerning  it  is  very 
LMUarkable : — 

Scliiller  !  that  hour  I  would  li.ive  wished  to 
die. 

If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
Prom  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  lower  time-rent 
'That  fearful  voice,  a  famish’d  father’s  cry  ! 
That  in  no  after-moment  aught  less  v»st 
Might  8tam|»  me  mortal  !  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream’d,  and  all  her  goidiri  routj 
Fr<»m  the  more  withering  scene  diminish’d  past. 
All !  bard  tremendous  in  sublimity  ! 

Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  lofiicr  mood, 
NVandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye, 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood  1 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  1  would  brood, 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy  !” 

Nevertheless,  the  defects  of  this  work  are 
not  less  glaring  than  its  power  is  unques¬ 
tionable;  nor  are  these  defects  literary 
only.  The  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  in 
part  enlisted  on  the  side  of  crinte ;  while 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  play  but  too  well 
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coincides  with  the  tumultuous  character 
of  that  period.  And  yet,  we  believe  it  is 
not  less  truly  than  finely  said  by  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  “  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  mind  of  the  boy  from  whose  unprac¬ 
tised  hand  came  this  rough  Titan  sketch, 
than  to  unsettle  virtue,  in  his  delineations 
of  crime.  V^irtue  was  then,  as  it  cofitinu- 
ed  to  the  last,  his  ideal ;  and  if  at  the  first 
he  shook  the  statue  on  its  pedestal,  it  was 
but  from  the  rudeness  of  the  caress  that 
sought  to  warm  it  into  life.”  Schiller’s 
religious  and  virtuous  feelings  had,  how¬ 
ever,  unconsciously  to  himself,  been  dete¬ 
riorated  by  the  French  skeptical  writers. 
Voltaire  moved  his  scorn  and  disgust  ;  but 
abhorrence  of  filth  will  not  save  us  from 
pollution,  if  we  permit  its  contact.  Rous¬ 
seau,  insidious  and  visionary,  harmonized 
but  too  well  with  the  temperament  of  the 
earnest  and  contemplative  youth  ;  we  know 
from  the  painful  evidence  of  a  little  poem 
of  Schiller’s,  bearing  the  name  of  that  sub¬ 
tle  anarch,  that  the  influence  had  been  but 
too  effective  ;’'and  we  trace  the  fact  even 
more  distinctly  in  the  Philosophical  Let¬ 
ters.”  But  it  wouhl  seem  from  his  own 
testimony,  no  less  than  from  general  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  military  despotism  which 
was  the  constitution  of  the  seminary  at 
Stuttgart  was  the  real  creative  principle  of 
the  “  Robbers.”  It  furnished  Schiller’s 
idea  of  order  and  government,  while  his 
own  restlessness  beneath  that  rigid  coer¬ 
cion  supplied  his  notion  of  liberty.  It  was 
from  a  translation  of  the  “  Robbers,”  that 
the  general  tendency  of  German  literature, 
and  of  the  drama  particularly,  was  estima¬ 
ted  in  England.  The  “  Robbers”  could 
not  Ions  be  a  stranger  to  the  stage.  The 
Freiherr  von  Dalberg,  manager  of  the  the¬ 
atre  at  Mannheim,  produced  it  on  his 
boards  in  178*2.  Schiller  was  present  at 
the  two  first  representations  in  January  and 
May  of  that  year.  His  absence,  however, 
was  known  to  the  duke,  and  he  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  a  fortnight. 

But  his  misfortunes  did  not  end  here.  A 
passage  in  the  “  Robbers”  gave  offence  to 
the  Orisons,*  who  complained  to  the  duke 
against  his  subject.  The  result  was  that 
Schiller  was  prohibited  from  all  but  pro¬ 
fessional  writing,  and  commanded  to  aban¬ 
don  all  connexion  with  other  states.  But 
Korner  informs  us  that,  however  exaspera¬ 
ted  at  the  time,  he  spoke  in  cooler  moments 

^  lie  had  called  their  country  “the  thief s 
Athens.” 


[August, 

kindly  of  the  duke,  and  even  justified  his 
proceeding,  which  was  not  directed  against 
the  poet’s  genius,  but  his  ill-taste,  lie,  in¬ 
deed,  even  dwelt  warmly  on  the  duke’s  pater¬ 
nal  conduct,  who  gave  him  salutary  advice 
and  warning,  and  asked  to  see  all  his  poetiy. 
This  was  resolutely  refused ;  and  the  refusal, 
as  miglit  be  expected,  was  not  inofiensive. 
Yet  the  duke  seems  not  to  have  renounced 
his  interest  in  his  young  favorite,  for  no 
measures  were  taken  against  him  or  his 
family  on  his  subsequent  departure  from 
Stuttgart,  and  Schiller  even  paid  a  visit  to 
them  during  the  duke’s  life,  without  anv 
molestation.  For  this  departure  he  wished 
the  duke’s  permission,  and  endeavored, 
through  his  friend  Dalberg,  to  obtain  it; 
but  impatient  at  the  tediousness  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations,  he  took  advantage  of  the  festivi¬ 
ties  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in  October,  178*2, 
and  left  Stuttgart  unperceived. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  in  the  secret ; 
his  father  had  not  been  informed,  lest  loy¬ 
alty  and  military  subordination  should 
compel  disclosure  to  the  duke.  There 
was  another  person  left  behind,  in  whom 
rumor  attributes  an  interest  to  Schiller, 
though  we  are  not  informed  whether  she 
was  apprised  of  his  flight.  This  was  the 
widow  of  a  military  officer,  to  whom  it  is 
said,  Schiller  had  paid  his  addresses,  and 
who  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  ‘‘  Laura” 
of  his  early  poems.  A  youth  named  Strei- 
cher  was  the  companion  of  his  wanderings. 
All  Schiller’s  fortune  lay  in  his  tragedy, 
‘‘  The  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa,” 
which  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
when  under  arrest.  Arrived  at  .Mannheim, 
he  recited  his  play  to  the  stage-manager, 
Meier,  (for  Dalberg  was  at  Stuttgart,)  with 
little  success.  His  Swabian  dialect,  and 
unmelodious  declamation,  drove  away  nil 
his  audience  save  Iflland,  to  whose  person¬ 
ation  his  ‘‘  Francis  Moor”  in  the  ‘‘  Rob¬ 
bers”  had  been  deeply  indebted.  But,  on 
a  perusal,  Meier  acknowledged  the  real 
merit  of  **  Fiesco,”  and  agreed  to  produce 
it  on  the  stage,  if  Schiller  would  make  the 
requisite  alterations.  •  Meanwhile,  Schiller 
and  his  friend  were  warned,  by  letters  from 
Stuttgart,  that  their  position  at  Mannheim 
was  perilous.  They  accordingly  once 
more  took  flight,  and,  after  many  hardships, 
took  up  their  quarters  at  an  inn  at  Ogger- 
sheim,  where  ‘‘  Fiesco”  was  completed, 
and  “Cabal  and  Love”  begun.  While  at 
this  place,  Schiller  was  offered  an  asylum 
at  Bauerbach,  near  Meinungen,  an  estate 
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of  Madame  von  Wollzogen,  with  whose 
sons  he  had  studied  at  Stuttgart.  Having 
disposed  of  his  “  Fiesco”  to  a  bookseller, 
he  with  alacrity  accepted  the  generous  of¬ 
fer,  and  Streicher  pursued  his  way  to  Ham¬ 
burg.  At  Bauerbach,  Scltiller  found  re¬ 
pose  and  appliances  for  study ;  finished 
“  Cabal  and  Love,”  and  sketched  ‘‘  Don 
Carlos.”  Of  the  two  first  of  these  works 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  speak. 
They  are  not  without  evidence  of  their 
author’s  genius;  hut  they  are  not  less  evi¬ 
dential  of  a  taste  which  he  lived  to  correct, 
and  which,  even  at  this  period,  he  was  cor¬ 
recting. 

‘‘  Don  Carlos”  is  an  immeasurable  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  regions  of  taste  and  order. 
The  wild  irregular  prose  of  the  previous 
dramas  is  exchanged  for  rich  and  melodi¬ 
ous  blank  heroic  verse  :  the  characters  are 
no  longer  the  crude  imaginations  of  an  un- 
disciplined  ardor,  but  finished  studies  from 
nature,  in  historical  prototypes;  no  longer 
bold  distorted  sketches,  but  richly,  yet 
chastely,  colored  pictures;  no  longer  flung 
together  in  heedless  and  disorderly  profu¬ 
sion,  but  grouped  with  consummate  art  and 
sense  of  harmony.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
!  the  historian  has  in  this  work  encroached 

I  upon  the  poet,  and  rendered  it  in  parts  ob- 

l  scure,and  the  connexion  not  always  palpable. 

It  is  far  less  lucid  than  the  great  dramatic 
writings  which  formed  the  labors  of  Schil¬ 
ler’s  later  days.  A  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the 
first  and  last  portions;  and,  as  the  former 
was  printed,  the  drama  could  not  well  be 
rewritten,  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Schil¬ 
ler’s  altered  feelings  and  opinions ;  but  it 
j  spoke  a  great  promise,  and  gave  earnest  of 

I  a  faithful  performance.  It  has  been  ably 

I  translated  by  Francis  Herbert  Cottrell, 

I  Esq. 

i  In  178G,  Schiller  took  up  bis  residence 

at  Mannheim,  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  theatrical  projects.  From  this  place 
he  wrote  to  Madame  von  Wollzogen,  soli¬ 
citing  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Charlotte  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  attachment  was  not 
mutual,  though  Schiller  always  continued 
to  be  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
by  Madame  von  Wollzogen  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  Perhaps  the  young  lady  herself  re¬ 
garded  Schiller’s  as  rather  a  preference  than 
an  affection,  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
justified  in  doing,  as,  not  long  after,  he 
formed  an  attachment  to  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  friend  Schwann,  the  bookseller; 
a  lady  whom  some  suppose  to  have  been 


his  ”  Laura.”  During  this  period  he  wrote 
essays  on  dramatic  subjects,  edited  a  peri¬ 
odical  called  ”  The  Rhenish  Thalia,”  com¬ 
posed  a  poem  called  “  Conrad  of  Swabia,” 
and  a  second  part  of  the  “  Robbers,”  to 
harmonize  the  incongruities  of  the  first. 
Some  scenes  of  his  “  Don  Carlos,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  ”  Thalia,”  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  duke 
was  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  poet,  and 
he  appointed  Schiller  a  member  of  his 
council.  In  .March,  1785,  Schiller  remov¬ 
ed  to  Leipzig,  where  his  poetry  had  pre¬ 
pared  him  many  friends,  and  from  this  year 
commenced  what  is  called  ‘‘  the  second  peri¬ 
od  ”  of  Schiller’s  life.  He  spent  the  summer 
at  a  village  in  the  neighborhood,  named  Go- 
,  lis,  surrounded  by  warm  and  affectionate 
I  hearts.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  wrote 
his  ”  Ode  to  Joy.”  But  his  joy  was  fated  to 
be  overclouded.  He  wrote  to  Schwann 
soliciting  an  union  with  his  daughter;  a 
request  to  which  he  had  no  anticipation  of 
refusal,  as  he  and  the  young  lady  had  cor¬ 
responded  ;  and,  had  his  destiny  rested  in 
her  hands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  not  have  been  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  father,  however,  had  apparent¬ 
ly  seen  enough  of  Schiller’s  habits  to  infer 
that  his  wealth  was  not  likely  to  equal  his 
fame,  and  the  poet  once  more  met  with  a 
refusal. 

From  the  friendly  circle  at  Leipzig  he 
removed  to  Dresden  the  same  year.  Here 
he  completed  his  “  Don  Carlos,”  which  he 
recast,  as  far  as  was  practicable  ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  assimilated  his  princess 

Eboli  to  a  certain  Fraulein  A - ,  a  great 

beauty  of  that  city.  Here,  too,  he  sketched 
the  plan  of  a  drama  which  he  named  ”  The 
Misanthrope;”  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
under  Philip  11.,  and  wrote  his  strange  ro¬ 
mance  of”  The  Ghost  Seer ;”  a  work  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  quackeries  of  Cagliostro.  At 
this  period,  also,  were  written  the  ”  Philo¬ 
sophical  Letters,”  before  alluded  to.  In 
1787  he  repaired  to  Weimar,  w  here  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Herder 
and  Wieland.  Here  he  undertook  the 
management  of  a  periodical  called  ”  The 
German  Mercury,”  which  he  enriched  with 
several  contributions  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  to  which  he  imparted  new  life  and  vig¬ 
or.  In  the  same  year  he  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  Madame  von  Wollzogen  to 
visit  her  at  Meinungen.  On  his  return 
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thence  he  made  a  brief  sojourn  at  Rudol- 
stadl,  but  a  memorable  one,  as  it  was  here 
that  he  saw  the  Fraiilein  von  Lantjefeld 
This  event  called  forth  the  following;  observa- 
tions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

“I  require  a  medium  throucrh  which  to  en¬ 
joy  other  pleasures.  Friendship,  taste,  truth 
and  beauty  would  operate  on  me  more  power¬ 
fully,  if  an  unbroken  train  of  refined. beneficent, 
domestic  sentiments  attuned  me  to  joy,  and  re¬ 
newed  the  warmth  of  my  torpid  being.  Hith¬ 
erto  1  have  been  an  isolated  stranger  wander¬ 
ing  about  amid  nature,  and  have  pos.se.ssed 
nothing  of  my  own.  I  yearn  for  a  political 
and  domestic  existence.  For  many  years  1 
have  known  no  perfect  happiness,  not  so  much 
lor  want  of  opportunities,  as  because  1  rather 
tasted  pleasures  than  enjoyed  them,  and  want¬ 
ed  that  even,  equable,  and  gentle  susceptibili¬ 
ty  which  only  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  be¬ 
stows.” 

It  mav  be  well  imagined  that  Schiller  re- 
paired  to  Rudoktadt  again,  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  spent  the  following  summer 
there,  and  partly  at  Volkstadt,  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Here  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Langefeld  family,  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  circle  of  his  friends  ;  and  during 
this  sojourn  he  made  his  fir.st  acquaintance 
with  Goethe.  His  first  impressions  of  the 
great  master  of  German  imagination  are 
thus  detailed  : — 

“  On  the  whole,  my  truly  high  idea  of  Goe¬ 
the  has  not  been  diminished  by  thi.s  personal 
intercourse;  hut  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ever  approach  very  closely.  Much  which  is 
yet  interesting  to  me,  much  which  i.s  yet 
among  my  wishes  and  my  hopes,  has  with 
him  lived  out  its  period.  His  whole  being  is, 
from  the  first,  very  ditierently  constituted  I’rom 
mine;  his  world  is  not  mine.  Our  modes  of 
imagination  are  essentially  distinct.  Howev¬ 
er,  no  certain  and  well-grounded  intimacy  can 
result  from  such  a  meeting.  Time  will  teach 
furtlier.” 

And  the  lesson  was  soon  imparted  ;  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  considered  that  all  Goe¬ 
the’s  prejudices  were  revolted  by  “  The 
Robbers,”  and  that  he  had  actually  avoid¬ 
ed  an  interview  as  long  as  possible.  But 
in  a  few  months  Goethe’s  interest  in  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  high  estimate  of  his  abilities,  were 
practically  exemplified.  “  The  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands”  had  in  part  seen  the  light, 
and  obtained  high  reputation  for  Schiller 
as  a  historian.  By  the  efforts  of  Goethe, 
he  was  now  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  His¬ 
tory  in  the  University  of  Jena. 

In  this  situation  Schiller  labored  dili¬ 


gently,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing 
history,  but  also  in  the  continued  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  poetry.  He  was  at  all  times,  as 
such  a  mind  might  be  expected  to  be,  de¬ 
voted  to  classical  literature.  But,  at  this 
period,  he  imposed  on  himself  a  course  of 
this  study  with  a  direct  view  to  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  taste  and  style.  He  studied  Ho¬ 
mer  profoundly,  and  with  great  delight. 
He  translated  into  German  the  “  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis”  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
scene),  and  a  part  of  the  “  Pheenissm”  of 
Kurijiides.  His  freedom,  yet  accuracy, 
particularly  in  the  former  of  these  transla¬ 
tions,  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  admired. 
He  projected  a  version  of  the  ‘‘  Agamem¬ 
non”  of  .^^^schylus,  a  play  in  which  he 
much  delighted.  Biirger  visited  him  at 
Weimar,  in  1789,  and  the  friends  agreed 
to  translate  the  same  passage  of  Virgil, 
each  in  a  metre  of  his  own  selection. 
These  studies  had  a  perceptible  influence 
on  his  poetry,  particularly  his  dramas. 

Schiller’s  inaugural  lecture  at  Jena  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  more  than  4(10  ; 
nor  did  it  disappoint  tlie  high  expectation 
which  had  been  formed  of  it.  His  pen 
was  now  a  ready  and  certain  source  of 
emolument ;  a  ‘‘  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,”  and  a ‘‘ German  Plutarch,” 
among  various  minor  literary  enterprises, 
were  put  in  preparation.  He  was  admired 
and  caressed  by  the  great ;  a  pension  was 
assigned  him  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
and  there  was  now  no  obstacle  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  dearest  wishes.  In  February, 
1790,  he  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  Fraidein  von  Langefeld.  We 
here  cast  together,  from  several  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  as  selected  by  Korner,  passages  de¬ 
scriptive  of  his  enjoyment ; — It  is  quite  an¬ 
other  life,  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  woman, 
from  that  which  I  led  before,  so  desolate 
and  solitary  ;  even  in  summer,  I  now,  for 
the  first  time,  enjoy  beautiful  Nature  entire¬ 
ly,  and  live  in  her.  All  around  me  is  ar¬ 
rayed  in  poetic  forms,  and  within  me,  too, 
they  are  oft  stirring.  What  a  beautiful 
life  am  I  now  leading !  I  gaze  around 
me  with  joyful  spirit,  and  my  heart  finds 
an  everduring  gentle  satisfaction  from 
without !  my  soul  experiences  such  sweet 
support  and  refreshment !  My  being  moves 
in  harmonious  evenness;  not  overstrained 
by  passion,  but  calm  and  bright  are  the 
days  which  I  pass.  I  look  forward  on  my 
destiny  with  cheerful  spirit;  standing  at 
the  goal  of  my  desires,  I  am  myself  aston¬ 
ished  to  think  how  all  has  succeeded  beyond 
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my  expectations.  Destiny  has  overcome  of  metaj)hysic8.  He  liad  formed,  at  Jena, 
my  difiiculties,  and  brought  me  smoothly  the  friendship  of  Panlus,  Schutz,  Ilufeland, 
to  the  end  of  my  career.  From  the  future  and  Reinhold ;  and  by  them  he  was  ini- 
I  have  every  thing  to  hope.  A  few  years,  tiated  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  he 
and  I  shall  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  has  exemplified  in  s<mie  of  his  prose  wri- 
my  mind  ;  nay,  I  even  hope  to  return  to  tings.  To  this  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  attrib- 
youlh  ;  the  poet-life  within  me  will  restore  utes  the  Christian  conviction  and  religious 
it.”  tone  which,  after  this  period  (so  mark- 

This  language,  while  it  proves  the  wri-  ed  as  to  be  called  “  the  third”  in  Schil- 
ter’s  affection,  purity,  and  elevation  of  ler’s  Life),  pervades  his  compositions.  We 
mind,  conveys  a  painful  impression  that  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  teaching  of 
his  worldly  happiness  had  rendered  him  ,  sickness,  before  the  revelations  of  which 
insensible,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  consider- 1  the  mists  of  sophistry  and  self-confidence 
ations  which  are  not  less  needful  in  such  ;  vanish  as  in  day  light.  The  thirtieth  Psalm 
moments  than  amid  the  darkest  sorrows  ;  j  will  still  afford  illustration.  When  David 
but  of  which  our  ingratitude  then  most  loses  I  was  troubled,  his  testimony  was,  ”  I  cried 
sight,  when  the  love  which  would  awaken  j  unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  unto  the  Lord  1 
them  is  most  conspicuous.  IIow’  little  do  ■  made  supplication.”  It  is  impossible  to 
we  know  our  real  happiness,  when  we  envy  j  doubt  that  Schiller  did  likewise;  or  that 
the  sunshine  of  Schiller’s  heart,  or  repine  :  he  experienced  a  like  return  from  Him 
in  the  night  of  solitude  and  abandonment !  \  w  ho  is  unchangeable. 

In  that  sunshine  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  j  History,  next  to  poetry,  was  Schiller's 
pt)le-star  whereby  alone  his  voyage  could  ;  favorite  employment ;  and  he  now  occupied 
be  directed,  and  which  is  ever  clearest  himself  in  an  eminently  congenial  work, 
when  other  lights  are  away.  In  his  pro.s-  and  that  on  which  his  reputation,  as  a  prose 
perily,  like  the  Psalmist,  he  had  said,  ”  I  .writer,  is  chiefly  founded: — The  Ifistury 
shall  never  be  moved;”  and,  U)o  \^xohzi-  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  This  work  ap- 
bly,  even  without  the  pious  acknowledg-  peared  in  Goschen’s  Historical  Almanack, 
ment  which  (jualified  that  presumption, ;  This  passage  of  history,  from  its  poetical 
”  Lord,  by  thy  favor  Thou  hast  made  my  j  character,  had  always  a  peculiar  charm  for 
mountain  to  stand  strong.”  For  though  ,  Schiller  ;  and  various  were  his  poetical  pro- 
Schiller,  under  all  circumstances,  had  nev-|ject.s  in  connexion  with  it.  They  resulted 
er  lost  the  first  fresh  devotional  feelings  of  j  at  length  in  the  noblest  productions  of  his 
his  boyhood,  and  had  admitted  doubts  with  [pen,  the  two  tragedies  on  the  subject  of 
pain,  and  desired  to  escape  from  them,  yet  he  j  Wallenstein.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during 
could  not  be  as  one  whose  faith  wassleadfast-  j  this  latter  task,  he  had  much  less  confidence 
ly  grounded  on  the  sure  Rock  of  Revelation,  in  his  poetic  pow  ers,  criticised  his  former 
Like  the  Psalmist,  however,  he  could  add,  [  writings  with  severity,  and  acknowledged 
”  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  <  that  he  had  become  a  new'  man  in  poetry. 


troubled.”  Mercy  and  chastisement,  each  The  truth  was,  his  taste  had  grown  severer, 
involved  in  the  other,  overtook  him  in  the  and  his  judgment  riper,  and  his  mind  had 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  was  been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  the  an- 
afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  disease  of  cients;  in  particular  of  Aristotle,  whom  he 
the  chest,  from  which,  though  ”  fifteen  had  found  to  differ  far  from  the  French 
years  were  added  to  his  life,”  he  never  theories  ascribed  to  him.  Schiller’s  genius 
recovered.  His  whole  frame  was  shatter- 1  w'as  never  more  vigorous  or  brilliant,  but  it 
ed ;  and  repeated  relapses  left  him  incapa- [  was  now  under  guidance  and  command, 
ble  of  public  lectures  and  every  other  la-  'Phe  ”  Wallenstein”  occupied  seven  years, 
borious  exertion.  The  diminution  of  in-  During  this  period,  the  French  Revolution 
come  consequent  on  this  calamity  added  was  approaching  its  bloody  crisis.  Schiller 
much  to  its  severity.  But  this  was  not  gave  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
long  to  be  a  part  of  his  distress.  The  hostility  to  its  barbarous  principles  by  pro- 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Count  jecting  an  address  to  the  French  people  in 
von  Schimmelmann,  offered  him  a  salary  of  favor  of  their  monarch,  monarchy,  order, 
100  thalers  for  three  years,  with  a  delicacy  and  religion  ;  a  project  which  was  not  exe- 
and  kindness,  as  he  informs  us,  not  less  cuted  only  because  he  could  meet  with  no 
gratifying  than  the  boon  itself.  Unembar-  person  who  would  undertake  to  translate 
rassed  now  by  narrow  circumstances  and  his  intended  work  into  French.  In  1793, 
public  duties,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  the  poet  rev  isited  the  scenes  and  compan- 
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ions  of  his  youth,  havincr  previously  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  duke  of  Wijrtteinbnrg  would 
not  interfere  with  his  residence  at  Stuttgart. 
His  meeting  with  his  parents  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  joy  and  thankfulness  to  all 
parlies. 

On  his  return  to  Jena,  Schiller  conceived 
a  new  literary  project.  He  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  William  von  Humboldt  (bro¬ 
ther  of  the  celebrated  traveller),  who  was  i 
then  at  Jena,  and  in  concert  with  him,  and  his 
more  distinguished  friend  Goethe,  he  started 
a  periodical  called  “  Die  Horen,”  to  which 
the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  Germany' 
contributed.  This  was  a  fertile  period  with 
our  poet,  who  contributed  largely  to  this 
work,  and  to  “  The  Almanack  of  the 
Muses,”  while  he  continued  to  labor  ener¬ 
getically  at  “  Wallenstein.”  This  period 
also  produced  the  ”  Xenien,”  a  collection 
of  varied  epigrams,  which  have  widely  in¬ 
fluenced  the  literature  of  Germany  ;  and 
the  ballads,  which  are  some  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  Schiller’s  writings,  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  friendly  rivalry  with  Goethe  about 
this  time.  ”  Wallenstein”  saw  the  light  in 
1797.  Two  portions  of  this  magniflcent 
work  are  well  known  to  English  readers,  in 
the  no  less  magnificent  translation  of  Cole¬ 
ridge.  It  consists  of  three  parts  ;  the  first 
called  ”  Wallenstein’s  Camp,”  introductory, 
which  Coleridge  has  not  rendered,  as  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  dramatic  interest.  It 
is  not,  however,  without  its  uses  ;  as  de¬ 
picting  the  license  and  turbulei  ce  of  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  soldiery,  and  inspiring  the  reader 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  commanding  intel- 
lect  and  military  tact  which  restrained  so 
many  thousands  of  lawle.ss  and  discordant 
spirits,  not  only  in  subordination,  but  at¬ 
tachment.  It  has,  moreover,  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  following  parts  that  the 
Satiric  Drama  had  to  J'ragedy  among  the 
Greeks.  The  other  divisions  of  the  poem 
are  intituled  “The  Piccolomini,”  and  ‘‘  The 
Death  of  Wallenstein.”  The  towering  am¬ 
bition,  and  all-mastering  genius  of  the  hero 
— the  cold  steady  loyaliiy  of  Octavio  Picco¬ 
lomini,  which  all  that  genius  is  powerless 
to  touch — the  high,  confiding,  devoted  spir¬ 
it  of  his  son,  who  will  not  abandon  Wallen¬ 
stein  till  his  treason  is  palpable,  and  then 
hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  sovereign 
— the  gentle  beauty  and  devotedness  of  The- 
kla — these  are  pictures  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

About  this  time  Schiller  changed  his 
winter  abode  to  Weimar,  in  order  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Goethe,  he 


[August, 

might  direct  the  theatre  there,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  and  opinions  of  both. 
At  Jena  he  bought  a  garden,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  built  a  small  house,  to  which 
he  betook  himself  in  the  summer,  to  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  composition. 
But  he  afterwards  settled  entirely  at  Wei¬ 
mar.  The  reigning  duke  continued  and 
increased  the  pension  bestowed  by  the 
Danish  prince,  though  Schiller’s  literary 
successes  placed  him  beyond  the  need  of  it. 

‘‘  Wallenstein  ”  was  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  by  his  other  plays.  ”  Mary  Stnari” 
appeared  in  1800;  “The  Maid  of  Orleans” 
in  1801  ;  The  Bride  of  Messina  ”  in  180B; 
“William  Tell”  in  1804.  During  this 
period  he  translated  Shakspeare’s  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  Gozzi’s  “Turandot,”  and  Ra¬ 
cine’s  “  Pheedra,”  besides  some  other 
pieces.  While  occupied  in  the  tragedy  of 
“  Demetrius,”  a  severe  return  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  ended  his  life  on  the  9ih  of  May, 
1805.  His  death  exemplified  tranquillity 
and  hope.  He  was,  as  has  been  above  ob- 
.served,  a  different  man  after  the  first  acces¬ 
sion  of  his  illness ;  and  the  teaching  he 
had  received  from  his  first  affliction  was  yet 
further  improved  by  others.  In  the  last  ten 
j  years  of  his  life  he  lost  his  sister,  father, 
and  mother;  the  two  former  in  the  same 
j  year  ( 179f>).  “  He  felt  both  losses  acutely,” 
says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  ;  “  the  last  perhaps 
the  most  ;  but  in  his  letters  it  pleases  us  to 
see  the  philosopher  return  to  the  old  child¬ 
like  faith  in  God,  the  reliance  on  divine 
goodness  for  support  in  grief,  the  trust  in 
divine  mercy  for  the  life  to  come.  For  it 
has  been  remarked  with  justice,  that  while 
Schiller’s  reason  is  often  troubled  in  regard 
I  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  his 
l/irnr/f  is  always  clear.  The  moment  death 
strikes  upon  his  affections,  the  phraseology 
of  the  schools  vanishes  from  his  lip.s — its 
cavils  and  scruples  from  his  mind  ;  and  he 
comforts  himself  and  his  fellow-mourners 
with  the  simple  lessons  of  gospel  resigna¬ 
tion  and  gospel  hope.”  It  is  singular  that 
the  writer  of  this  passage  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  philosophy  which  Schiller  found 
powerless  to  console  affliction,  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  that  which  aided  him  so  ef¬ 
fectually  in  the  trying  season  of  incipient 
disease. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  his  latest  dra¬ 
mas  must  conclude  this  memoir.  While 
we  cannot  concur  in  the  censure  which 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  passes  on  the  “  Mary 
Stuart,”  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  inferiority  to  “  The  Maid  ofOr- 
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leans.”  Mary  Stuart”  is  a  beautiful  widen,  and  to  sanctify,  the  reverential  dis- 
creature  of  imagination ;  for  such  we  must  position  that  inclities  to  Tailh.”  This  is 
call  her,  notwithstanding  her  historical  saying  much  for  one  educated  in  the  im- 
name  :  as,  without  entering  on  the  much  perfect  system  of  German  Protestantism, 
litigated  question  of  Mary’s  real  conduct  and  exposed  to  metaphysical  tcm|)tatiun  in 
under  several  suspicious  circumstances,  the  no  ordinary  degree. 

poetical  Mary  is  certainly  much  more  that  We  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  ex¬ 


childlike  ideal  perfection  which  Schiller 
loved  to  contemplate,  than  the  nursling  of 
courts  and  the  directress  and  intimate  of 
statesmen.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  character 
strictly  self-consistent  ;  for  it  embraces,  in 
some  degree,  the  latter  view.  “Joanna” 
is  still  further  removed  from  the  Joan  of 
history,  than  Mary  from  her  historical  pro¬ 
totype  ;  but  she  is  altogether  a  character  of 
a  higher  order,  and  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  with  higher  views,  to  exemplify  and 
teach  exalted  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  Schiller’s  mind,  while  occupied 
with  this  poem,  was  not  deeply  influenced 
by  spiritual  religion;  that  he  did  not  feel  i 
what  he  evidently  so  well  understood.  Be-l 
sides,  it  was  his  avowed  intention,  not! 
without  a  lingering  of  his  early  predilec¬ 
tions,  to  make  the  stage  a  kind  of  pulpit, 
and  inculcate  from  it  a  Christian  morality. 
And  the“  Maid  of  Orleans  ”  has  done  even 
more.  The  blessing  of  obedience,  the  evil  j 
of  the  smallest  sin,  the  necessity  and  bless-: 
edness  of  contrition,  are  there  depicted  in  I 
the  liveliest  colors.  “  The  Bride  »)f  Mes-| 
sina”  is  an  attempt  to  familiari/e  the  mod- j 
ern  stage  with  the  chorus.  Its  plot  is  sim-| 
pie,  but  unpleasing.  The  lyrical  portions  j 
are  of  consummate  beauty.  “Wdliam| 
Tell  ”  is  the  impersonation  of  Civil  liberty, 
as  “  Joanna”  is  of  spiritual  religion.  He 
is  of  a  very  different  order  from  Charles 
Moor  in  “  The  Robbers  ;”  and,  indeed,  but 
for  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant,  he  might 
stand  as  a  noble  representative  of  the  ab¬ 
straction.  The  catastrophe  was  historical, 
yet  we  know  that  Schiller  did  not  consider 
his  fictions  necessarily  to  be  limited  by  his¬ 
tory.  But,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lylton  truly  re¬ 
marks,  “  throughout  the  whole  breathes 
the  condemnation  of  the  French  anar¬ 
chy.” 

In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  we  have  neces¬ 
sarily  left  unnoticed  great  numbers  of 
pieces,  both  in  prose  in  verse,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Schiller’s  fertile  pen.  Of  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  his  works  we  would  say 
with  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  “  The  whole  scope 
and  tendency  of  his  writings,  taken  one 
with  the  other,  are  eminently  Christian. 
No  German  writer,  no  writer  not  simply 
theological,  has  done  more  to  increase,  to 


tracts  from  Schiller’s  dramatic  productions. 


BOYISH  FRIENDSHIP. 

Dos  Carlos,  ,^ct  1.  Scene  2. 

(  Translation  of  Charles  Herbert  Cottrell.  Esq.) 

Carlos. 

An  !  let  me  weep,  and  on  lliy  bosom  shed 
A  flood  of  burning  fears,  my  otjiv  friend. 

I  possess  none— none — none  on  ibis  vvide  earth. 
In  the  br..ad  realms  my  father’s  sceptre  sways, 
Tlje  expanse  of  waters  where  our  Hag’s  un¬ 
furled. 

There  is  no  place — none  else — where  I  could 
dare 

By  tears  to  lighten  my  o’erburdened  soul. 

I  charge  thee,  Roderick,  by  all  that  thou 
And  1  hereafter  hope  in  heaven  above, 

Dispel  me  not  from  this  beloved  spot ! 

[The  Marquis  bends  over  him  in  speechless  emo- 
tion.] 

Persuade  thyself  I  am  an  orphan  child. 

Whom  thy  compassion  raised  up  by  the  throne. 
Truly  I  know  not  what  a  father  means — 

I  am  a  king’s  .son. — (>  should  it  occur. 

What  nry  heart  whispers,  should’st  thou  be 
alone 

’Mong  millions  found  to  understand  my  state  ; 
Should  it  be  true,  that  Nature’s  parent  hand 
In  Ciirlos  re  created  Roderick, 

.•\nd  in  the  morning  of  otir  life  awoke 

The  sympatlielic  eliord  whicli  joins  our  souls  — 

O  !  if  the  tear  which  mitigates  n»y  grief 
Be  dearer  to  thee  than  my  father’s  smiles — 

Marquis. 

’Tis  dearer  far  than  all  the  world  besides. 
Carlos. 

So  low  I’m  fallen, and  so  poor  I’m  grown, 

'I’hat  I  must  conjure  up  our  childhood’s  years — 
That  I  must  sue  thee  t«»  discharge  the  debts, 
Forgotten  long  in  infancy  contracted — 

When  thou  and  I,  two  wild  boys  as  we  were, 
(irew’  up  as  bn>lhers,  iny  one  sorrow  was 
To  feel  my  talents  thus  eclipsed  by  thine  ; 

Then  I  resolved  to  love  thee  without  bounds. 
Because  i  had  not  courage  to  be  bke  thee. 
Hereon  began  1  to  torment  thee  with 
A  thousand  tender  pledges  of  my  love. 

Which  thy  proud  heart  returned  with  chilling 
cold. 

Oft  stood  1  there — yet  thou  observed’st  it  not! 
Hot,  heavy  tear-drops  hanging  on  mine  eye. 

If  thou  run’st  by  me,  and  witii  open  arms 
Piess’d’st  to  thy  bosom  some  infi  rior  friends. 
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“  Why  only  these  ?”  I  mournfully  exclaimed : 

“Do  1  not  also  dearly  love  thee  too?”  MARY  STUART’S  IMPRISONMENT  RE- 

Thou  ceremoniously  and  coldly  knelt’stj  LAXEI). 

“  That,”  thou  observed’st,  “  is  due  to  the  King’s 

son.”  Marv  Stuart.  Jlct  III.  Scene  /. 


Marquis.  I 

O  !  cease,  Prince,  from  these  boyish  recollec¬ 
tions. 

Which  make  me  still  red  with  tlie  blush  of 
shame. 

Carlos. 

Th  is  did  I  merit  not  from  thee.  Despise 
Thou  might’st,  and  deeply  wound  my  heart,  but 
ne’er 

Estrange  it  from  thee.  Thrice  the  Prince  re¬ 
pulsed, — 

Thrice  he  came  back  to  thee  a  suppliant, 

T’  implore  tliy  love,  and  force  his  own  on  thee. 
Chance  brought  about  what  Carlos  ne’er  could 
do — 

It  happened  in  our  games  thy  shuttlecock 
Struck  in  the  eye,  my  aunt,  Bohemia’s  (iueen — 
She  thought ’twas  done  intentionally,  and. 
Suffused  in  tears,  complained  unto  tiie  King. 

AH  the  young  courtiers  were  straightway  sum¬ 
moned 

The  culprit  to  denounce — The  treacherous  act 
The  Monarch  swore  most  fearfully  to  punish, 
Though  ’tvvere  his  son  who  did  it — I  perceived 
Thee  tremtding  in  the  distance,  and  forthwith 
Stepped  out,  and  threw  me  at  the  Monarch’s 
feet — 

“  I,  I  it  was  who  did  it,”  I  exclaimed  ; 

“  On  tliine  own  son  thy  ve  ngeance  wreak  !”  I 

Marquis. 

Ah,  Prince, 

What  recollections  you  recall ! 

Carlos. 

It  icas  wreaked. 

In  presence  of  the  servants  of  the  court. 

Who  all  stood  round  compassionate,  ’twas 
wreaked 

Upon  thy  Carl,  fully  as  on  a  slave. 

I  looked  at  thee  and  wept  not ;  though  the  pang 
Made  my  teeth  chatter  loudly,  yet  I  wept  not — 
My  royal  blood  gushed  mercilessly  out 
Atevery  stroke  disgracefully  ;  I  looked 
At  thee,  and  wept  not — thou  cam’st  up  and 
threw’st 

Thyself  loud  sobbing  at  my  fe^t — “  Yes,  yes,” 
Thou  cried’st ;  “  my  pride  is  overcome — I  will 
Repay  the  debt,  when  thou  art  king.” 

M  ARQuis — [holds  out  his  hand  to  him.] 

And  I 

Will  do  so,  Carl. — The'vow  I  made  as  boy 
I  now  renew  as  man.  I  will  repay. 

E’en  now,  perhaps,  the  hour  is  come. 


(Our  own  version,  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
another.) 

[A  Park — The  foreground  occu[)ied  with  trees — 
An  extensive  prospect  in  tlie  background — 
Mary  runs  forward  in  haste  from  behind  tlie 
trees — Hannah  Kennedy,  (her  nurse,)  fol¬ 
lows  at  a  distance.] 

Kennedy. 

You  hasten,  e’en  as  though  you  were  on  wing! 

I  cannot  follow  ! — O  do  wait  for  me  ! 

Mary. 

Let  me  enjoy  my  new  freedom’s  pleasure  ! 

I  must  be  a  child  !  O  be  thou  one  loo  ! 

I  spurn  the  green  turf  without  mode  or  measure  1 
Dip  my  wing’d  step  in  the  morning  dew  ! 

Am  1  in  truth  an  enfranchised  creature  ? 

Are  the  black  w  alls  of  my  dungeon  riven 
Leave  me  to  drink  in  each  thirsting  feature. 

Full  and  free,  the  sw'eel  breeze  of  heaven  ! 

Kennedy. 

O  my  dear  lady  !  you  are  still  imprison’d; 

Only  the  prison  bounds  are  not  so  narrow. 

You  only  see  not  the  surrounding  walls 
For  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  that  shroud 
them. 

Mary. 

Thanks,  thanks  again,  to  those  dear  friendly  trees. 
That  veil  my  prison  walls  with  verdant  gU  am  ; 
Here  will  I  dream  of  liberty  and  ease  ; 

O  why  awake  me  from  that  happy  dream  ? 

Is  not  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven  around  ? 

My  glance,  delighted  and  unbound. 

Roams  forth  into  the  far  immensities  : 

*  There,  where  arise  the  misty  mountains  gray. 
The  frontiers  stern  of  my  dominions  stand. 

And  those  free  clouds  that  southward  sweep 
their  way. 

Are  hasting  to  dear  Gallia’s  distant  strand. 
Voyagers  light  of  the  joyous  gale, 

Oon  your  pinions  away  to  sail  ! 

(Jreet  with  my  blessing  my  childhood’s  land  ! 
Stern  captivity  doom’d  to  rue. 

Envoys  none  have  I  left  hut  you  ; 

Free  through  the  air  is  your  path  serene; 

Ye  serve  not  the  will  of  this  moody  queen. 

Kennedy. 

Ah,  my  dear  lady  !  you  are  rapt  too  far. 

And  long  vvithholden  freedom  makes  you  rave  ! 

.Mary. 

See  where  a  fisher  his  shallop  moors  ! 

Scant  is  the  pittance  his  labor  gains  ! 

Well  would  1  guerdon  his  dearest  pains. 

Would  he  but  waft  me  to  friendly  shores  ! 
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Gem  and  gold  for  iiis  fee  he  sliould  get, 

A  draught  should  he  have  he  ne’er  drew  before; 
Fortune  and  wealth  he  should  find  in  his  net, 

\\  ould  he  speed  me  but  safe  to  some  friendly 
shore. 

Kennedy. 

O  desperate  hopes!  what  ?  see  ye  not  that  spies 
Ev’n  now  at  distance  track  our  every  step? 

A  dark  and  gloomy  prohibition  scares 
Each  pity-loving  creature  from  our  way. 

Mary. 

Nay,  my  good  Hannah.  Trust  me,  not  for 
nought 

My  dungeon’s  door  i.s open’d.  This  small  grace 
Is  voucher  of  some  greater  bliss  to  come. 

No — 1  mistake  not !  ’tis  the  active  hand 

Of  ever-watchFul  love  !  1  recognise 

In  all  this  scheme  Lord  Le’stcr's  mighty  arm. 

By  soft  degrees  my  bounds  will  be  extended. 

The  less  shall  but  familiarize  the  greater. 

Until  at  length  I  gaze  upon  his  presence 
Who  shall  dissolve  my  bonds  for  evermore. 

Kennedy. 

Alas  !  I  cannot  search  this  mystery. 

But  yesterday  and  you  were  doom’d  to  death. 
And  now  to-day  they  grant  this  sudden  freedom. 
But  1  have  heard  it  said,  their  chains  are  loos’d 
For  whom  the  everlasting  freedom  waits. 

Mary. 

Ilear’st  thou  the  hunter’s  horn  resounding. 
Mightily  calling  o’t-r  wood  and  plain  ? 

O  on  the  sjiirited  steed  to  be  bounding. 

Bounding  along  in  the  gladsome  train  ! 

Hark  to  that  well  known  note  again  ! 

Sadly  sweet  its  memories  are  ; 

Oft  have  I  joy'd  when  1  heard  of  yore, 

Over  the  highland  and  over  the  moor, 

Rushing  in  clamor,  the  chase  afar. 


JOANNA’S  SOLILOUl’Y  BEFORE  FRO- 
CEEDING  ON  HER  MISSION. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  Induction. 

(  Translation  in  Bums's  Fireside  Library.) 

Farewei.i.,  ye  hills  and  ye  beloved  pastures; 

Ye  still  and  sombre  valleys,  fare  ye  well  ! 

Joanna  shall  no  more  frc(iuent  your  haunts; 
Joanna  bids  you  now  farewell  for  ever. 

Ye  plants  which  I  have  watered  oft,  ye  trees 
Which  1  have  planted,  burgeon  blithesoniely  ! 
Farewell,  ye  grottos,  and  ye  cooling  fountains  ; 
Thou  Eclio,  clear  sort  voice  of  this  calm  glen, 
That  oft  gave  answer  to  my  maiden  strain, 
Joanna  goes,  and  ne’er  returns  again  ! 

Scenes  of  my  early  quiet  joys,  farewell  ! 

I  leave  you  all  behind  me  now  for  aye  ! 

Rove  forth,  my  lambs,  upon  the  turfy  fell. 
Destined  henceforth  all  shepherdless  to  stray  ! 
Far  other  duties  call  me  hence  away  ; 


•Far  other  flock  ’tis  now  my  lot  to  lead 
On  the  red  field  of  peril  and  dismay  ; 

No  idle  earthly  yearnings  prompt  the  deed  ; 

The  Spirit  bids  me  haste — He  calls,  and  1  must 
heed. 

For  He  who  erst  on  Horeb’s  hallowed  side 
To  Moses  blazed  in  fiery  bush  revealed. 

And  bade  him  face  the' Eg^ ptian's  ire  and  pride; 
And  called  the  pious  David  from  the  field. 

For  pastoral  crook  imperial  glaive  to  wield  ; 

He  who  was  gracious  aye  to  shepherds — He 
'I'o  his  high  work  my  ministry  hath  sealed  ; 

He  called  me  from  the  branches  of  lhistr«‘e. 

And  said,  “  Go  forth  on  earth  to  testify  for  me  ' 

In  rugged  arms  thy  graceful  form  enfold  ; 

In  griding  steel  thy  tender  breast  attire  : 

No  youth  shall  kindle  in  that  bosom  cold 
Profane  and  idle  flame  of  earth’s  desire. 

Thy  chainless  locks  shall  feel  no  bridal  tire; 

No  babe,  reposing  on  thy  bosom,  trace 
An  infant  image  of  a  manly  sire; 

For  thee  have  I  of  old  decreed  to  grace 
With  martial  power  and  fume  above  all  female 
race. 

.And  when  in  strife  the  boldest  fall  away. 

When  the  last  hour  of  France  is  hovering  nigh, 
Then  shall  thy  hand  my  Oritlamme  display. 

And,  swift  as  reaper  shreds  the  harvest  dry. 

The  haught  oppressor  shall  thou  burl  from  high, 
Bid  his  proud  star  in  mid  ascendant  cower. 
Rescue  thy  land’s  heroic  progeny. 

And,  ’neath  fair  Rheims’  emancipated  tower. 

Set  on  the  rightful  brow  the  sovran  crown  of 
power.” 

A  token  Heaven  hath  shown — I  know'  it  w’ell  ! 

He  sends  to  me  the  ca.sque  !  it  comes  from  Him  ! 
With  might  divine  I  feci  my  bosom  swell ! 

Tbe  spirit  of  the  flaming  Cherubim 

With  force  supernal  nerves  each  feeble  limb. 

And,  wild  as  tempest  sweeps  the  midnight  sky. 
Forth  urges  to  the  iron  conflict  grim  ! 

Hark  !  through  me  peals  my  country’s  battle-cry  ! 
The  trumpets’  fierce  acclaim !  the  mustering 
chivalry  ! 


TEEL’S  SOLILOQUY  BEFORE  THE  AS¬ 
SASSINATION  OF  GESLER. 

William  Tell,  Act  IV.  Scene  III. 

(Translation  in  Bums's  Fireside  Library.) 

[A  hollow  p&HB,  nenr  Kiisimacht — The  road  leads  down  be¬ 
tween  the  rucks;  and,  before  they  appear  on  the  stage, 
travellerti  arc  seen  on  the  heights.  Rocks  close  in  the 
scene  on  every  side :  on  one  in  the  foreground  is  a  project¬ 
ing  point,  covered  with  low  trees.] 

Tell — [icith  his  crossbow.'] 

TiinouGH  this  high  gully  must  he  pass. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  KUssnacht — Here 
VV'^ill  I  commit  the  deed  for  which  I  came. 

The  place  is  suited  to  the  act :  the  trees 
Will  shield  me  from  the  view",  and  there  is  space 
Through  which  my  messenger  can  seek  its  aim  ; 
The  narrow  path  will  hinder  followeis. 
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Make  up  ihy  account  with  heaven,  lord  governor  ! 
Thou  must  go  hence — thy  last  sands  are  run  out. 

(Jh  !  1  lived  calm  and  harmless,  and  my  prey 
Was  the  wild  deer  that  dwelt  withm  our  forests: 
My  thoughts  were  fee  from  violence,  until  thou 
Didst  steal  the  gift  of  peace  from  out  my  heart. 
And  changed  the  milk  of  human  thought  and  I 
feeling  ! 

Into  foul  poison.  To  harsh  thoughts,  which  ne’er 
Till  thou  didst  teach  tliem  me,  my  soul  e’er  knew. 
Hast  thou  ii  ured  me.  lie  who  struck  the  aim 
From  the  head  of  his  own  child,  oh,  shall  he  not 
As  surely  strike  to  the  life-hlood  of  his  f«)e 

My  poor,  my  innocent  children,  rny  loved  wife,  | 
Musi  I  protect  ’gainst  thee,  lord  governor. 

Tliere,  when  I  drew  my  bow,  and  my  hand  trem¬ 
bled. 

And  thou  with  devilish  joy  compelledst  me 
To  aim  at  the  head  of  my  own  child — when  I, 

All  powerless,  sunk  before  thee, — then  I  swore 
A  fearftd  oath — breathed  to  the  ear  of  God, 

And  not  of  man  —  that  my  next  arrow’s  aim 
Should  be  thy  heart.  What  in  that  liour  I  swore 
Of  deadly  agony,  I  will  perform  ; 

God  will  require  it  at  my  hands — to  Him 
I  breathed  my  oath. 

Thou  art,  my  lord,  placed  liere  in  my  empe¬ 
ror's  stead. 

Yet  never  had  the  emperor  allowed 
Such  deeds  astfiou  hast  done.  He  sent  thee  here 
To  deal  out  justice  to  the  land. — Severe 
I‘erchance  he  knew  thou  wert,  for  ’twas  in  wrath 
lie  sent  thee  ;  but  he  did  not  bid  thee  slake 
Thy  murderous  thirst  of  blood  on  harmless  men 
But  there  is  One  who  shall  avenge  our  cause. 

O  come  then  fortli,  thou  messenger  of  pain  ! 
My  dearest  treasure  now,  my  highest  good  ! 

The  heart  that  did  resist  all  pious  prayers 
Shall  not  have  power  to  resist  thy  point  ! 

And  thou,  my  trusty  bow-string,  in  good  stead 
Thou  oft  liast  served  till  now  in  joyful  sports, — 
Forsake  me  not  in  this  most  fearful  earnest ; 

Hold  firm  for  one  aim  more,  and  wing  aright, 

As  thou  so  oft  hast  done,  my  pointed  barb; 

For  if  it  play  me  false,  I  Imve  no  other 
To  fill  its  destined  part. 

[Travellers  pass  over  the  stage.] 

Upon  this  stony  bank  will  I  sit  down. 

’Twas  placed  for  the  repose  of  travellers  ; 

For  here  there  is  no  dwelling;  each  one  goes 
With  careless  step,  nor  heeds  the  fellow-men 
Wlio  pass  him  by,  nor  thinks  if  they  are  well 
Or  ill,  if  joy  or  sorrow  rest  with  them. 

The  careful  merchant  pilgrims  with  few  goods, 
Few  cares,  the  pious  monk,  the  dark  grim  robber, 
The  merry  player,  and  the  carrier 
Who  comes  from  other  lands  with  laden  beasts, 
From  every  region  of  the  world  do  men 
Pass  by  this  road,  to  .'iccomplish  each  his  work  ; 
Mine  is  a  work  of  death  !  [He  sits  doira.] 
Oh  !  once,  my  children,  there  was  joy  for  you. 
When  from  the  chase  your  father  late  returned  ! 
For  never  came  he  to  his  home  but  brought 
Something  for  you — either  a  flower  he'd  plucked 
From  olf  the  Alps,  or  some  rare  bird,  or  Ammon’s 
li'*rn 

Such  as  the  travellers  find  upon  the  hills. 

Far  other  deadlier  object  now  he  seeks: 

On  the  wild  way  he  sits  with  vengeful  thoughts — 
It  is  his  enemy’s  life  for  which  he  wails — 

And  yet  e’en  now  his  thoughts  are  but  of  you 
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Ilis  children.  To  guard  you,  and  your  gentle  in¬ 
nocence 

To  shield  against  the  tyrant’s  rage— he  draw's 
His  bow,  such  fearful  murder  to  commit! 

[He  starts  up.] 

It  is  a  noble  prey  for  which  I  wait. 

The  hunter  oft  beneath  the  coldest  skies 
Will  leap  from  crag  to  crag  thro’  the  whole  day, 
And  climb  the  rugicd  precipice,  oft  stained 
By  the  drops  of  his  own  blood,  and  weary  not, 

So  he  can  s  rike  his  prey  ;  but  here 
I  have  a  fir  more  noble  jirize — the  heart 
Of  my'  dread  foe,  who  seeks  to  ruin  us. 

[Joyful  music  is  heard — gradually  approaches  in 
the  distance.] 

From  my  childhood  have  I  been  inured 
To  feats  of  ari'hery  ;  my  bow  has  been 
Constant  companion  of  my  life  ;  to  the  goal 
I  oft  have  shot,  and  many  a  fair  pri'ze 
Have  I  brought  home  from  feasts  where  archers 
meet. 

But  the  master-shot  of  all  to-day  I  seek. 

And  carry  the  best  prize  that's  to  be  won 
Throughout  the  whole  wide  circle  of  the  Aljis. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 
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The  ascent  of  the  St.  Bernard  occupies 
ten  hours  ;  it  is  merely,  what  it  has  been 
called,  “  a  secondary  Alpine  pass.”  There 
are,  of  course,  objects  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  on  the  route  (for  in  what  part  of 
Switzerland  are  there  none  ?)  ;  and,  besides 
peculiar  attractions,  the  scenery  here  par¬ 
takes  of  that  majestic  character  which  will 
be  found  more  or  less  to  distinguish  all 
[mountain  districts.  Here,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Ober- 

I  ®  • 

land  ;  but  the  eye  lingers  on  many  an  Al¬ 
pine  torrent  hurrying  from  mountain  to 
rock,  and  from  rock  to  hill ;  with  some  the 
amazing  volumes  of  water  come  thundering 
at  once  down  some  declivity,  rising  again 
in  the  purest  vapor ;  while  others  come 
frothing  over  ledges  of  rock  thousands  of 
feet  in  elevation,  and  you  may  see  rain¬ 
bows,  coming  and  going  with  the  sun,  sit 
hovering  in  the  spray.  There,  too,  on  the 
hill-side,  repose  tlic  huge  pines  and  mighty 
timbers,  all  rotting  together  in  confusion, 
where  they  have  been  prostrated  by  the 
storm  ;  and  on  every  side  are  to  be  seen  gi¬ 
gantic  masses  of  rock,  the  natural  supports 
of  which  having  been  undermined  by  ages, 
they  have  been  precipitated  by  their  own 
weight,  and  slid  off  bodily  into  the  vale  be¬ 
low.  Now  and  then,  too,  a  report  from  the 
rifle  of  the  chamois-hunter  breaks  smartly 
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upon  tlie  ear,  re-echoed  from  a  hundred 
points  ;  and  sometimes,  tliough  of  course 
more  rarely,  the  Imntcr  himself  may  be  seen 
descending  from  the  heights  in  the  dress 
peculiar  to  his  vocation,  and  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  he  has  killed  swung  round  his  body. 
Even  the  numerous  goats,  and  the  stray 
cattle  with  their  enormous  bells  bring  witit 
them  the  interest  of  association,  adding  life 
to  the  solitary  grandeur  of  such  a  sceite ; 
and  not  unfrcqucntly  the  imperial  eagle  of 
the  Alps,  that  terror  of  the  goatherd,  darts 
forth  into  view  from  his  lofty  retreat,  or 
sails  impudently  about  your  path. 

About  half-way  lies  the  hamlet  of  St. ! 
Pierre  ;  here  it  is  usual  for  the  traveller  to! 
seize  the  only  opportunity  that  ofiersof  rest 
and  refreshment ;  unless,  indeed,  a  desolate  i 
hovel,  which  the  avarice  of  so.me  individual  | 
has  erected  still  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  i 
can  be  called  a  place  of  entertainment.  On  j 
quitting  St.  Pierre  you  begin  to  feel  the  real  | 
mountain  air,  and  to  wrap  your  cloak  more  j 
closely  around  you;  for  the  elevation  is  al- j 
ready  considerable,  and  becomes  every  mo-  j 
mem  progressively  greater.  Beyond  this 
point,  too,  the  path  is  more  liable  to  be! 
missed,  as  the  great  landmarks  of  moun- 1 
tains  on  either  side  no  longer  serve  as  ^ 
guides  and  preclude  the  wandering  of  trav-| 
ellers.  The.  great  danger  now  is  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  track  by  snow%  or,  if  there  | 
be  any  foul  weather  in  this  cold  region,  it  ! 
will  of  course  be  a  snow-storm.  And  now, ' 
at  last,  the  head  of  the  mountain  is  itself  j 
visible,  towering  some  thousands  of  feet ' 
above  the  clouds,  if  clouds  there  should  un-l 
luckily  be  ;  but  if  it  could  be  seen  as  I  saw  j 
it,  on  the  clearest  of  October’s  days,  with  | 
its  snows  beautifully  set  against  a  deep-blue  ! 
sky  in  the  back-ground,  perhaps  nature  ] 
could  not  present  a  more  sublime  object . 
than  the  St.  Bernard,  uidess,  indeed,  it 
were  its  loftier  neighbor,  Mont  Blanc  itself. 

Reaching  the  spot  where  the  mountain  ' 
rises  more  abruptly,  the  traveller  must  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  a  rougher  and  more  careful 
ascent;  not  unfre(|uently  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  climb  up  with  hand  and 
foot  the  dilTereni  steeps  that  present  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  much  sameness  and  little 
interest  in  this  occupation,  but  it  does  not 
last  long  before  a  low-roofed  shed  becomes 
visible  on  the  right  of  the  path,  which  is 
styled,  “  The  Refuge.”  This  hovel,  w  hich 
is  nothing  more  than  four  bare  walls  w’ith  a 
roofing  to  them  and  without  even  a  door  to 
the  entrance,  was  built  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  such  travellers  as  arc  too  late 


to  reach  the  Hospice  that  day,  or  are  too 
fatigued  to  proceed  further.  The  building, 
such  as  it  is,  is  also  useful  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents  ;  here  the  servants  of  the  IJo.^pice, 
accompanied  by  the  dogs,  lie  in  wait  every 
day  when  the  season  is  unfavorable,  for  the 
relief  of  travellers  ;  and  should  they  not  re¬ 
turn  at  a  certain  and  fixed  hour,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Ilo.^pice  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  the  monks  one  and  all  go  forth 
in  a  body  w  ith  food  and  restoratives  to  their 
assistance. 

About  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Refuge. 

O' 

but  standing  more  oft'  from  the  path,  is  an¬ 
other  lonely  shed  ;  this  is  the  bone-house  ; 
as  the  distance  from  this  spot  to  the  Ho.s- 
pice  is  somewhat  considerable,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  here  a  receptacle  for  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  unhapjiily  fallen 
asleep  in  the  snow,  or  had  been  killed  by 
avalanches. 

The  first  view'  of  the  Hospice  breaks  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  eye  when  but  a  stone’s 
throw  from  its  bleak-looking  walls;  it  seems 
to  start  up  suddenly,  as  it  were,  from  the 
elevation  on  which  it  stands,  having  about 
it  a  comfortless,  naked  look,  unrelieved  of 
course  by  a  single  tree  or  even  shrub.  The 
materials  of  w  hich  it  is  composed  are  from 
the  rock  on  which  it  has  been  built,  and 
the  only  natural  advantage  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  is  the  neighborhood  of  a  lake,  which 
is  ice  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  highest  habitation  of  the  known 
world,  and  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  pass  by  it  into  Italy  is  a  saving  of  two 
days. 

On  the  steps  of  the  door  generally  may 
be  seen  lying  one  of  the  celebrated  dogs. 
The  moment  yt'U  are  in  view  you  are  wel¬ 
comed  with  the  deep  and  peculiar  bark  of 
these  animals,  and  having  once  noticed  him 
and  thus  introduced  yourself,  you  are 
friends  forthwith.  It  is  even  prudent  to  do 
j  this,  for  I  was  aflerw'ards  told  that  in  the 
event  of  neglecting  it  vou  are  sure  to  be 
!  watched  by  the  animal  during  your  stay, 
and  perhaps  suspected  to  be  w  hat  you  ought 
not  to  be.  As  1  approached  the  building, 
my  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to 
three  or  four  Italian  boys  who  were  gazing 
about  the  premises  with  intense  curiosity, 
though  they  were  hut  lightly  cla<l,  and  stood 
shivering  in  the  pitiless  blast  of  these  moun¬ 
tains,  with  their  arms  folded  over  their 
breasts;  they  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  the 
first  time  the  immense  difference  between 
the  atmosphere  they  were  in  and  that  of 
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their  own  sunny  Italy.  One  of  them  had  a 
monkey  for  a  companion,  another  a  cage  of 
white  mice,  and  a  third  music  ;  they  in¬ 
formed  me  in  the  house  that  these  hoys 
came  acros  the  mountain  in  such  shoals 
upon  tlieir  way  to  England,  that  it  had  been 
found  imperative,  from  the  scantiness  of 
provisions,  to  allot  them  only  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  food  each.  They  also  sleep  three 
or  four  together  in  one  apartment. 

A  few  yards  from  the  Hospice  itself 
stands  the  charnel-house — a  low,  square 
building,  distinguished  only  as  to  its  ex¬ 
terior  by  a  massy  grated  window.  Here 
rej)ose,  and  have  reposed  for  centuries,  the 
bodies  or  bones  of  all  those  who  have  met 
their  fate  on  this  mountain  from  frost  or  ac¬ 
cident.  Decomposition  goes  on,  of  course, 
very  slowly  here;  and,  though  the  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  covered  to  some  depth 
with  confused  bones,  yet  the  bodies  which 
still  stand  against  the  walls  or  lie  reclined 
in  great  numbers,  are  in  a  state  of  wonder¬ 
ful  preservation.  The  flesh  still  remaining 
upon  the  bones  has  the  appearance  of  shri¬ 
velled  parchment  ;  and,  notwitlistanding 
the  number  of  bodies,  the  nicest  sense  of 
smelliiiff  could  detect  nothing  olfensive. 
But  the  eye  is  the  organ  that  is  ofiended 
upon  entering  this  dead-house  ;  the  teeth, 
the  hair,  and  even  eyes  still  remain  on  all 
that  have  not  actually  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  yet  more 
horrible  in  death,  is  still  there  which  it  had 
in  the  moment  of  dissolution.  The  more 
general  expression  is  that  of  grinning  (the 
efl'ect  of  the  extreme  cold  upon  the  jaws) ; 
but  there  are  some  faces  among  them  not 
to  be  overlooked,  which  give  horrible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  acutest  suffering. 

There  is  one  corpse  in  particular  of  a 
woman  enfolding  in  her  arms  her  infant 
child  ;  she  is  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  and 
the  expression  in  the  face  of  the  dead  be¬ 
trays  the  most  extreme  mental  anguish  that 
could  be  conceived.  Even  in  death  the 
child  is  folded  to  the  breast  with  a  mother’s 
last  grasp,  and  it  never  was  attemj)tcd  to 
loosen  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon 
a  shell  a  little  elevated,  lies  the  last  victim 
of  death  in  his  winding-sheet.  The  body 
at  present  there  is  that  of  a  servant  who 
die<l  some  years  ago,  there  being  no  other 
burial-place  even  for  the  domestics  of  the 
Hospjce.  The  monks  themselves  are,  of 
course,  buried  in  the  vaults  of  their  chapel. 

The  fraternity  consists  of  fifteen  persons, 
including  a  principal.  Their  ranks  are 
supplied,  in  case  of  death,  from  the  priest- 
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hood  in  the  canton  below;  and,  though  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  change  for  the  worse, 
yet  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  promotion  to  be¬ 
come  a  brother  of  the  convent. 

The  brethren  are  obliged  to  go  down  at 
intervals  to  recruit  themselves  in  the  valley, 
either  at  St.  Pierre  or  Martigny  ;  for  other¬ 
wise  it  has  been  found  that  the  human  frame 
is  incapable  of  standing  such  a  continued 
siege  of  frost. 

Certainly  the  existence  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  this,  and  the  fact  that  men  can  be 
found  to  live  under  it,  speaks  highly  for  hu¬ 
manity  ;  for,  in  fact,  to  what  higher  effort 
can  philanthropy  be  carried  ?  The  monks 
seem  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  day 
in  prayer,  and  service  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  going  forward  in  the  chapel.  Their 
profession  of  faith  is  Catholic  ;  but  be  their 
creed  what  it  may,  these  ecclesiastics  seem 
to  com|)rehend  the  true  spirit,  and  practise 
the  best  part,  of  religion — love  towards  one 
another.  For  tlie  entertainment  of  their 
guests  no  charge  whatever  was  made  by 
these  hospitable  men,  and  from  the  poorer 
or  larger  class  no  remuneration  whatever  is 
expected.  There  is,  indeed,  fitted  up  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  a  box  (baving 
in  its  lid  a  small  aperture)  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
richer  visitors  to  testify  their  gratitude  in 
this  way;  but  even  if  the  proceeds  of  this 
collection  were  applied  towards  the  sup¬ 
porting  the  expenses  of  this  establishment, 
they  would  supply  a  very  inadequate  fund 
indeed.  Provisions,  and  even  fire-wood, 
are  forwarded  from  Martigny,  of  course 
with  great  labor  and  considerable  expense  ; 
and  for  such  purposes  the  mules  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  society  are  under  the  necessity 
of  descending  the  mountain  every  day. 
'riicre  is  always  an  average  number  of 
guests  to  entertain,  for  even  if  the  weather 
be  too  unfavorable  for  travellers  to  make 
the  pass,  then  the  persons  already  there  are 
snowed  up,  and  must,  of  course,  be  fed  and 
catered  for  during  their  stay.  'I'he  truth 
is,  such  an  establishment  is  not  and  never 
could  be  maintained  by  the  chance  contri¬ 
butions  of  any  passing  strangers  ;  a  tax  is 
laid  in  the  first  place  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valais,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  pro¬ 
visions  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  supported  by 
bequests  and  the  liberal  donations  of  patri¬ 
otic  individuals. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention”  casually 
at  least,  the  dogs  of  the  convent.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  celebrated  animals,  and 
the  duties  allotted  to  them  have  so  often 
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been  described,  that  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  be  diffuse  on  the  subject  here.  Many 
have  been  the  lives  reported  to  have  been 
saved  through  their  assistance  ;  they  effect, 
in  short,  wliat  human  aid  never  could  have 
contrived.  By  their  wonderful  instinct  they 
are  enabled  to  discover  and  trace  the  patli  i 
however  concealed  by  snow.  They  roam 
over  the  mountain  day  and  night ;  and ' 
should  they  fall  in  with  any  poor  wretch* 
who  has  wandered  from  the  track,  or  who 
is  disabled  by  accident,  they  either  lead  the 
way  for  him  as  a  guide,  or  fly  back  alone 
for  assistance.  It  is  reported  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  breed  is  lost;  but  this  is  not  admitted 
at  the  convent;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  pres¬ 
ent  race  seem  sufliciently  sagacious  and 
efficient  for  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
There  are  now  but  five  of  these  animals 
employed,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
scarce,  and  when  untrained  may  be  bought 
by  strangers  for  a  sum  varying  from  two  to 
six  Nopoleons.  The  mountaineers,  and 
even  the  peasants  of  the  valleys  below,  are 
often  seen  with  a  dog  of  St.  Bernard  attend¬ 
ant  upon  them,  and  do  not  at  all  scruple 
paying  the  value  of  so  noble  a  companion. 
The  dogs  arc  never  bred  on  the  mountain,  ^ 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  its  utmos- ' 
pliere  ;  but  there  is  a  kennel  for  them  at  St. ! 
Pierre,  and  again  another  at  Martigny.  j 
On  reaching  the  Hospice,  travellers  are  ' 
immediately  received  with  the  greatest  hos- j 
pitality,  and  every  want  is  attended  to.  A 
bed-chamber  is  allotted  to  each  person,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold  in  these 
upper  apartments  the  guests  are  cautioned 
not  to  remain  there  (unless  it  be  for  repose) 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
They  are  afterwards  ushered  into  the  an¬ 
tique-looking  saloon,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  stands  a  fine  slab  of  black  marble, 
having  on  it  a  Latin  inscription,  and  erected  | 
by  the  public  of  the  Valais  in  gratitude  to  j 
Napoleon.  The  saloon  or  receiving-cham¬ 
ber  is  a  curious  wainscoted  apartment,  hav¬ 
ing  about  it  a  very  monastic  air,  but  a  little 
spoiled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  pres-i 
ence  of  several  fantastic  trifles  from  Brigh¬ 
ton,  the  gift,  probably,  of  some  well-mean¬ 
ing  lady  who  has  reached  the  convent.  In 
this  apartment  you  are  left  to  amuse  your¬ 
self  till  six  o’clock — the  supper  hour  (should 
you  arrive  before  that  time) — and  there  are 
not  wanting  several  objects  of  interest  to 
engaae  the  attention. 

The  album  of  St.  Bernard,  or  travellers’ 
book,  is  a  curious  record  of  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions.  In  this  it  is  usual  for  every  one  to 


write  his  name,  and  whatever  else  his  fiincy 
or  gratitude  may  dictate.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  kept  for  more  than  three  years, 
or  if  it  has,  there  has  been  sad  dejiredatioii 
committed  upon  its  leaves  by  the  autograph 
hunters. 

Adjoining  the  saloon  is  a  small  room  or 
cabinet  containing  coins  and  other  Roman 
antiquities.  These  were  all  dug  up  near 
I  the  lake  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing,  where,  it  seems,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  there  was  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 
Among  the  coins  I  noticed  a  gold  piece 
with  the  head  and  superscription  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  Here  are  also  a  few  good  pictures, 
and  I  perceived  in  one  of  the  frames  Land¬ 
seer’s  fine  engraving  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  which  the  holy  fathers  are  not  a  little 
proud  of.  It  is  clear,  however  (as  they 
themselves  observe),  that  the  artist  could 
never  have  been  at  the  convent,  or  if  he 

»  11  I  •  1  -  .  I  .  .  ri^l _ 


I  tain;  the  outline  ^ivoii  of  the  huilding  in 
the  distance  is  as  unlike  as  may  be,  and  the 
costume  of  the  monks  is  very  unfaithful. 

At  the  hour  of  six  you  are  received  at 
supper  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  do  the 
honors  in  rotation.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present  when  this  was  the  principal’s 
office.  There  were,  beside  myself,  two 
American  gentlemen,  who  had  ascended 
that  day  from  the  Italian  side.  The  monk 
addressed  himself  attentively  to  each  of  us 
in  turn,  and  had  about  him  so  little  of  the 
recluse,  that  he  seemed  more  the  courtier 
and  man  of  the  world.  Every  information 
we  could  seek  he  was  ready  and  even  anx¬ 
ious  to  afford  ;  and,  as  we  naturally  desired 
that  which  was  local,  he  willingly  gave  us 
every  particular  of  the  establishment.  The 
substance  of  the  conversation  has  been  al¬ 
ready  laid  before  the  reader. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  monks  to  retire 
by  times  to  their  cells;  the  time  of  going 
to  rest  is  of  course  left  optional  to  their 
guests,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  they  would  be 
more  pleased  by  keeping  early  hours  ;  and 
I  no  one  is  very  anxious  to  keep  watch  after 
a  toilsome  day’s  journey. 

In  the  morning  those  who  can  rise  in  time 
may  be  much  gratified  by  attending  service 
in  chapel,  and  it  is  considered  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  do  so.  Here,  too,  is  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  of  General  Desaix  well  worthy  atten¬ 
tion.  The  general  was  buried  in  this  spot 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  monument  itself 
being  forwarded  from  the  French  capital. 

After  the  service  we  were  received  at  the 
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breakfast  table  by  our  retainer  as  before;  E.  Guhrauer.  Zwei  Biinde.  Breslau, 

he  afterwards  sent  a  domestic  for  a  large  1842. 

bunch  of  keys,  and  obligingly  offered  to 

show  us  whatever  else  was  attractive  in  the  These  books  are  the  productions  of  aspe- 
house.  The  library  contains  a  collection  cies  of  thinking  that  is  very  rare  in  this 
of  valuable  and  rare  books;  many  of  them,  country,  but  of  which,  in  Germatiy,  France, 
however,  seemed  to  be  in  manuscript  and  and  America,  the  Press  is  giving  forth  some 
somewhat  venerable.  There  is  also  another  original  and  many  republished  specimens.* 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  up  stairs,  hav-  Containing  as  they  do  the  results,  and  in 
ing  besides  an  excellent  electrical  machine,  tnany  respects  splendid  results,  c»f  purely 
and  several  valuable  miscellanies,  presented,  abstract  thinking,  the  philosophical  works 
I  was  told,  by  American  travellers.  of  Leibnitz  are  singularly  fitted  for  conlrib- 

When  we  had  thus  seen  all,  the  principal  uting  to  imbue  the  ihind  of  an  ardent  stu- 
of  the  convent  took  lea\e  of  us  kindly;  for  <lent  with  comprehensive  and  lofty  specu- 
it  is  expected,  of  course,  should  the  weath-  lation.  While  his  writings  abound  in  dar- 
er  permit,  that  you  proceed  on  your  jour-  ing  hypotheses,  they  have  yet  greatly  ad- 
ney,  and  make  way  for  new  guests.  Such,  vanced  metaphysical  science,  by  rendering 
then,  is  this  valuable  institution — the  IIos-  current  a  multitude  of  new  ideas;  and  the 
pice  of  St.  Bernard — a  spot  not  only  inte-  fact  of  the  circulation  of  an  amount  of  ab- 
resting  from  historical  associations,  but  stract  thought  so  great,  so  peculiar  in  its 


which  all  who  have  visited  can  hardly  fail  kind,  and  so  fitted  to  set  other  minds  to 
to  think  better  and  nobler  of  their  species,  work,  as  these  books  contain,  can  never  be 

unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
would  observe  and  study  literature  in  its 
-  most  solemn  relation.  Besides  their  intrin¬ 
sic  value,  they  arc  connected  with  an  im- 

F,om  .1,.  Norll,  Bri.i.l,  Hevicw.  .T'"’’  '''' 

1  his  philosopher  looms  vast  even  in  the 
FE  AND  SPECULATIONS  OF  LEIBNITZ,  distance,  at  the  entrance  of  the  labyrinth  of 

the  recent  German  philosophy.  Though  a 
God.  Oul.  Lcibnitii  Opera  r/tilosoph-  curious  combination  of  circumstances  has 
tea  quae  extant  Latina,  Galliea,  Ger-  hitherto  preserved  the  surface  of  the  Brit- 
maniea  omnia.  Edita  recognovit  e  tern-  ish  mind  almost  unruffled  by  an  influence 
porum  rationibus  disposila  pluribus  auxit  powerful  enough  to  create  so  much  com- 
Introductione  Critica  aique  indicibus  in-  motion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there 
struxit  Joannes  Eduardus  Ekdmann,  are  signs  in  the  literary  horizon  which  be- 
Phil.  Doct.  et  Prof.  Publ.  Ord.  in  Uni-  token  a  change,  for  which  society  in  this 
vers,  llaleiis.  Pars  Prior.  Pars  Altera,  country  would  do  well  to  be  prepared.  By 
Berlin,  18119-1840.  the  well-regulated  study  of  these  unwonted 
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1.  God.  Gul.  Leibnitii  Opera  Philosoph- 
iea  quae  extant  Latina,  Galliea,  Ger- 
maniea  omnia.  Eriita  recognovit  e  tem- 


vers.  llaleiis.  Pars  Prior.  Pars  Altera. 
Berlin,  18;i9-1840. 


2.  Oeuvres  de  l^ibnitz,  NoiivcVe  Edition,  topics,  we  might  not  merely  disarm  the  ene- 
Collationcf  sur  les  meilleurs  textes,  et  pre-  mies  of  religion,  of  what  in  other  limes  has 
cedec  d’ unc  introduetion.  Par  Al.  Ame-  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  favorite 
DEE  Jacques,  I’rofesseur  de  Pliilosojihie  weapon  of  assault,  but  we  might  even  enn- 


au  College  Royal  de  Versailles.  Paris, 
1842. 


vert  that  weapon  into  an  instrument  of  use 
in  the  Christian  service.  W'e  therefore 


3.  Oeuvres  dc  Loeke  et  Leibnitz,  rontenant  willingly  lake  occasion,  from  the  interest 


V  Essai  .swr  Entendemcnt  llumain,re-  revived  elsewhere  in  the  life  and  labors  of 
vv,  eurrege,  it  aeeompagne  de  Nute.s,  /’  Leibnitz,  and  indicated  among  other  means 
Elogc  de  Leibnitz,  par  EontiniVe,  h  Dis¬ 
cours  sur  la  Gonjormite  de  la  hoi  et  de  *  The  amount  of  republished  metaphysical  lil- 
la  liaison,  V  Essai  sur  la  Ilontc  de  Dieu,  eiature  of  ilie  liiglier  kind  whicli  lias  aippeno  d  in 


la  Liberte  de  Cllomme,  et  VOriginc  du  countries  within  the  last  twenty  >ears,  is 

..  .....  ..  .4,.:*  A  /  .  worthy  of  remurk.  8ome  idea  of  it  miiy  lie  form- 

mal,  la  eontroverse  reauitc  a  dcs  arn^u-  ■  i  i  .i 

’  ..  ,,  ..  o  ed  Irom  any  common  ciilalogiie  ot  hooks  recently 

mens  cn  jot  me.  ^  1  ar  INI.  r  .  1  hurot,  1  ro-  jssm-d  from  the  Press  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Paris  or 

fesseur  de  Philosophic  an  College  de  Boston.  The  labors  of  M.  Cousin  in  this  depart- 

France,  et  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres.  Pa-  are  well  known.  The  works,  in  whole  or  in 

ris  I  8o9  par',  of  Plato,  I’roclus,  Abelard,  Des  Cartes,  An- 

.  1  TMru  j  rf  •!  r  -t  'Ire,  Pascal,  Ac.,  have  re-appeared  under  the  su- 

4.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Lcib-  p^rintendence  of  this  el'Kiienl  founder  of  the 

'a-  tv* _  ij* _ I  •  ir  iv-  '  .  .  .  -  J. 


flitz — Line  Diographie,  Von  Dr.  G.  !  modern  eclectic  school  of  France. 
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by  these  recent  publications,  to  pass  short¬ 
ly  in  review  the  leading  events  recorded  in 
his  biography,  accompanied  with  a  few  his¬ 
torical  and  a  few  speculative  notices,  as  an  : 
introduction  to  that  great  theme  on  which 
his  labors  were  especially  bestowed — Me¬ 
taphysical  Philosophy.  j 

Some  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  j 
of  the  great  philosopher  whose  name  stands! 
at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  likely,  besides  j 
its  intrinsic  use  and  interest,  to  be  a  valua-' 
ble  help  to  him  who  desires  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  writings.  It  is  satisfac-| 
lory  to  find  that  most  of  the  materials  col- ■ 
lected  by  former  biographers,  eulogists,  and  ■ 
commentators,  along  with  some  new  in- ' 
formation,  have  been  condensed  into  a  use-' 
fill  biography  by  Dr.  Guhrauer,  whohas  al- j 
ready  laboriously  edited  several  of  the  works  i 
of  Leibnitz,  and  contributed  to  the  revival ; 
of  an  interest  in  the  philosopher.  His  hi- i 
ography  is  w'ell  fitted  to  bring  the  reader  ; 
into  intercourse  with  the  jireat  German,  and  I 
those  numerous  contemporaries  with  whom  j 
lie  maintained  a  “  literary  commerce  ”  dur-  j 
ing  the  thinking  age  in  which  he  lived.  It! 
has,  however,  less  of  an  academic  cast  than  | 
we  might  have  asked  for,  and  relates  to  the' 
external  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  its 
illustrious  subject.* 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  in 
Leipsic  on  the  21st  of  June,  KHti.  He 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  that 
had  gained  distinction  in  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs.  His  grand-uncle,  Paul  Leib¬ 
nitz,  attracted  notice  in  the  wars  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  was  highly  honored  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  llodolph  11. 

W’e  must  not  omit  a  special  allusion  to 
the  eventful  epoch  of  the  philosopher’s 
birth.  Just  a  hundred  years  before,  Lu¬ 
ther  had  rested  from  his  earthly  labors,  dur¬ 
ing  the  excitement  of  the  greatest  and  most 
happy  religious  and  social  change  which 
the  world  has  w’itnessed  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity.  But  soon  after  the 
Refornier’sdeath,  Christian  doctrine,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  Christian 
organization  in  the  Church,  became,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany,  gradually  separated 
more  and  more  from  tlie  hearts  of  nomi¬ 
nally  Christian  men.  The  coldness  of  ma- 

*  Since  the  substance  of  this  Article  w.is  com¬ 
posed,  vve  have  received  a  “  Life  of  LribnitZy  bi 
John  .\f.  Mackie.  BostoHy  1645.”  It  is  nearly  i 
reproduction,  in  English,  of  the  (jcrmun  biogra 
phy  of  Dr.  Gutirauer,  and  is  still  more  exclusively 
confined  to  the  details  of  the  external  life  of  Leib¬ 
nitz. 

VoL.  VHI.  No.  IV.  Co 


thematical  demonstration  represented  Chris 
tianity  in  the  pulpits  and  halls  of  the  coun 
try  of  the  Reformation,  where  in  the  seven 
teenth  century  the  icy  orthodoxy  of  Calix- 
tus  took  the  place  of  the  fervid  sermons  of 
Luther. 

Besides  that  it  was  the  era  of  a  great 
evangelical  revival,  the  period  of  the  re¬ 
formation  in  religion  was  a  time  of  much 
general  excitement  and  progress  in  society. 
The  reformation  of  Philosophy  was,  how'- 
ever,  the  work  of  a  subsefpjent  period. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  the  recovery  and  revived  use  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  supplied,  for  the  most 
part,  sufiicient  materials  for  literary  activi¬ 
ty.  The  controversy  between  the  Aristo¬ 
telians  and  the  Ramists  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had,  moreover,  diverted  men’s 
minds  from  the  production  of  a  philosophy 
altogether  modern  and  reformed.  The 
birth  of  Leibnitz  was  just  subsequent  to  the 
time  w’hen.  the  strength  of  the  evangelical 
movement  having  unhappily  abated  in  most 
countries,  a  movement  towards  a  reform  of 
philosophy  had  succeeded.  The  mind  is 
not  likely  at  any  time  to  be  strongly  stirred 
by  such  a  science  as  Theology,  without 
!  being  directed  to  “  the  science  of  sciences.” 

I  A  new  philosophy  had  been  developed  in 
j  England  and  France.  Bacon’s  Advance- 
!  ment  of  the  Sciences  appeared  in  1B05,  and 
!  the  Method  of  Des  Cartes  in  1(337.  In 
!  each  country  philosophy  had  assumed  a 
j  fundamentally  (lilferent  form.  In  England, 
the  practical  character  of  the  people  well 
'  harmonized  with  the  lessons  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  sagacity  that  were  given  forth  in  the 
works  of  Bacon  ;  and  these  naturally  led  to 
the  solid  and  cautious,  yet  withal  little  ima¬ 
ginative  form,  which  metaphysical  science 
1  has  assumed  in  the  works  of  Locke;  and 
I  through  Locke,  generally,  in  the  British 
philosophy.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Des  Cartes 
I  had  awakened  that  style  of  speculation 
w  hich  cannot  be  wholly  dormant  while  the 
spirit  of  Plato  and  St.  Austin  attracts  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  world,  and  which  in  France, 
subsequently  to  Des  Cartes,  was  adorned 
and  elevated  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 
worthiest  spirits  of  modern  times.  Besides 
the  lives  of  Malebranche  and  Fenelon, 
those  of  Pascal,  and  Arnauld,  and  Nicole, 
and  the  other  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  give 
to  the  Cartesian  a  more  sacred  interest  than 
can  be  attached  to  any  other  modern  school 
of  philosophy.  Although  this  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  of  iu  history  is  marred  by  that  mystic 
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quietism  which  the  monastic  genius  of  tlie  |  acter  of  his  very  extraordinary  parts.  His 
Komish  Church  tends  to  fo^ter,  it  is  cn-  powers  of  miinl  were  directed,  in  turn,  to 
couraging  to  find  even  tiiis  imperfect  illns-  almost  every  object  of  km»wledge.  lie  ea- 
tration  of  the  manner  in  wliich  Christianity  igerly  studied  history  and  the  ancient  clas- 
inay  be  allied  to  general  speculation.  sics,  in  which  his  reading  extended  far  out  of 

But  Germany  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  beaten  track  in  which  the  ill-judged  e.\- 
the  focus  of  Idealism,  and  of  abstract  think-  ertions  of  his  narrow-minded  teachers  would 


ing  of  every  kind.  In  that  country,  previ-  j 
ously  to  the  rise  of  the  Leibniizian  philoso-  j 
phy,  there  had  been  no  manifestation  of  the 
new  spirit  of  reform.  The  labors  of  Leib-j 
nitz  mark  the  commencement  of  the  very  ' 
singular  course  w  hich  metaphysical  phi- ; 
losophy  has  since  run  in  the  native  country  , 
of  that  celebrated  thinker.  Since  then,  the 
original  distinction  between  the  schools  of, 
Locke  and  Leibnitz  has  modified  the  cur-, 
rents  of  tlmughi  in  Brila'm  and  Germany, 
and  is  thus  connected  with  many  of  those  , 
characteristics  by  which  the  British  is  sig-  1 
nally  distinguished  from  the  Continental  , 
mind.  Since  then,  too,  Germany  has  been  ; 
the  centre  of  European  speculation,  and  , 
has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  extraordi-j 
nary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  There,  amid  tlie  successive  revo- ; 
lutions  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  every 
abstract  question  has  been  debated  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  entertain  ;  and  there  has 
been  added  to  preceding  ones  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  instructive  of  all  the 
records  of  the  clouded  wanderings  of  hu¬ 
man  reason.  The  discussions  raised  by 
Leibnitz  have  given  birth  to  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelliug,  and 
Hegel,  and  so  to  the  now  enormously  accu¬ 
mulated  materials  of  the  Teutonic  meta¬ 
physics. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  was  Professor  of 
Morals  in  the  ancient  University  of  Leip- 
sic.  He  died  during  the  childhood  of  his 
son.  By  his  pious  mother,  the  Thoughts  of 
the  young  Gottfried  Wilhelm  were  much 
directed  to  religion  ;  and  this  guidance  no 
doubt  gave  to  his  subsequent  speculations 
much  of  that  theological  cast  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  Both  his  parents  were 
Lutherans.  Leipsic  was  nearly  the  only 
scene  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.* 
In  the  Nicolai  School  of  that  city,  and  also 
in  the  University,  which  he  entered  in  IGGI , 
he  gave  early  evidence  of  the  peculiar  char- 

•  An  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  self- 
educatiifg  process  which  the  mind  of  Leibiiii/. 
underwent  during  these  years,  nearly  relati  d  :is 
that  is  to  the  subsequent  dev*  lopment  of  his  phi- 
losophy,  is  given  by  tiimself  in  the  “  Pacidii  In- 
troductiu  Hislurica."  6ee  Erdmann’s  Edition,  p. 
91,  and  see  also  p.  1G2. 


fain  have  restrained  him.  It  was,  however, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  logic  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  that  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
and  the  special  direction  of  his  mind,  were 
fully  shown.  He  read  Aiistotle,  Plato,  and 
Plotinus,  and  revelled  in  the  subtilties  of 
the  scholastic  metaphysics — ihat  slimnlant 
of  the  human  intellect  for  so  many  hundred 
years.  In  his  father’s  richly-stored  library, 
he  read,  almost  during  the  years  of  child¬ 
hood,  Scotus,  and  Ftmseca,  and  Rubins, 
and  Suarez,  and  Zabarella,  and  other 
schoolmeti,  with  special  delight.  To  the 
literaluie  of  theology  he  was  no  stranger, 
even  at  this  early  period.  His  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  deep  controversies 
abotit  election  and  grace,  by  the  works  of 
St.  Austin  and  Luther,  the  reformed  the- 
ology,  and  the  writings  of  Anthony  Ar- 
nauld.  The  amount  of  learning  thus  ac- 
cumulated  by  this  precocious  student,  be 
fore  he  entered  the  University,  appears  to 
have  been  prodigious.  Soon  after  that 
epoch  in  his  life,  Des  Cartes  fell  into  his 
hands.  His  leudeucy  towards  eclecticism, 
afterwards  more  fully  displayed,  was  shown 
in  endeavors  to  harmonize  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  Des  Cartes  and  the  schoolmen.  'Phe 
scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  was  then 
dominant  in  Lci[>sic,  as  it  was  in  most  of 
the  other  universities  of  Germany.  The 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  mantier  of  teaching 
then  generally  prevalent  in  Germany,  ill 
harmonized  with  the  fire  of  speculation 
that  was  already  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  youthful  Lethuilz.  A  thousand  chime¬ 
ras  of  speculation  floated  through  his  brain, 
lie  started  a  thousand  difiiculties  to  his 
teachers  and  associates.  Even  Bacon,  and 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  later  philosophy, 
served  to  awaken  rather  than  to  convince 
him.  His  mind  was  too  independent  to  be 
moulded  by  others.  His  intellect  revolted 
from  the  authority  of  his  teachers.  In 
solitude,  he  cherished  the  most  ardent 
view's  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  progress  of  man. 

The  w  hole  history  of  the  early  years  of 
Leibnitz  forms  a  precious  record  of  what 
we  might  call  spcculalice  experience ;  it  re¬ 
veals  the  self-educating  genius  of  the  real- 
ly  original  mind,  and  shows  a  singular  de- 
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velopment  of  abstract  iboiiglit  at  an  age 
when  llie  attention  is  usually  engrossed 
w  ith  the  objects  of  sense.*  In  liis  record¬ 
ed  experience,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  to 
be  hnind  the  dim  forms  of  those  problems 
which  airitated  his  thoujilns  duriiia  the 
most  active  years  of  his  life.  For  days 
together,  as  lie  tells  us,  he  was  w'ont  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  walks  alone  in  the  woods  of  Rosen¬ 
thal,  near ‘Leipsic,  revolving  in  his  soul  the 
first  principles  of  that  mysterious  life,  to  a 
consciousness  of  which  he  was  become 
awake.  Before  he  had  studied  mathemat¬ 
ics,  physics,  or  moral.s,  he  was  led  to  the 
conception  of  the  higher  philosophy.  He 
felt,  what  can  be  fell  only  by  the  true  meta¬ 
physician,  a  need  for  that  scheme  of  eter¬ 
nal  first  principles  on  which  all  knowledge 
must  depend.  This  was  the  theme  of  his 
earliest  writings.  His  speculations  on  a 
universal  laniinase,  grounded  on  what  he 
calls  the  alphabet  of  thought,  and  his  trea¬ 
tise  du  principio  individui,  published  when 
under  twenty,  display  the  metaphysician 
capable  of  going  back  to  first  principles, 
and  of  following  conserpiences  intrepidly  to 
their  issues.  In  these  labors  of  this  early 
period,  we  receive  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  They 
are,  moreover,  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  national  philosophy  which  he  originated. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
subject  in  the  sequel. 

Owing  to  a  dilTerence  witir  the  Universi¬ 
ty  authorities,  Leibnitz  left  Leipsic,  and  his 
native  country  of  Saxony,  and  in  IGGO 
went  to  the  University  of  Alldorf.  There 
he  received  his  degree  in  law  the  same  year. 
He  thus  belongs  to  that  class  of  distin¬ 
guished  philosophers  who  have  been  bred 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  philosophy  ol 
law  naturally  attracted  his  thoughts.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  published  a  tract 
on  jurisprudence,  which  forms  an  epoch  in 
that  science.  “There  was  only  one  man 
in  the  world,”  says  Hallam,  “  who  could 
have  left  so  noble  a  science  as  philosophical 
jurisprudence  for  jiursuits  of  a  still  more  ex- 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  ilbistrat  ons 
of  such  experience  out  of  the  bjogriiplnes  of  think¬ 
ing  men.  A  solemn  mord  regant  is  due  to  the 
cases  of  ih<»se  especially  (ns  Pascal)  in  whom  a 
personal  religious  sentiment  is  hiund  to  mingle 
wi'h  the  operalioiisof  a  iiimd  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reflection,  and  which  finds  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  «»f  sin  and  guilt  a  new  element  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  distress.  Such  instances  suggest  the 
whole  subject  of  the  higher  religious  erperience^  ol 
which  the  phenomena  are  extremely  important  to 
the  student  of  Scripture  and  of  the  human  spirit. 


alted  nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still 
more  gifted  ;  atid  that  man  was  Leibnitz. 
He  passed  onwards  to  reap  the  golden  har¬ 
vests  of  other  fields.” 

After  leavitig  the  University,  he  led  a 
somewhat  desultory  life  for  several  years. 
Duringihe  interval  between  lOGliaiid  IG7G, 
he  visited  several  of  the  German  univer¬ 
sities,  which  must  have  served  to  confirm 
his  academical  tendencies.  A  professorial 
chair  was  soon  within  his  reach,  but  was 
declined  by  one  whose  projects  of  reform  in 
philosophy  were  too  comprehensive  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1GG7  he  removed  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Baron 
von  Boineburg,  and  was  patronized  and 
employed  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  During 
his  residence  in  the  Electorate,  he  was 
much  engaged  in  public,  legal,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  labors,  as  well  as  in  literary  pursuits. 
Yet  his  mind  was  all  the  while  pervaded  by 
the  great  idea  of  his  life.  He  found  time 
to  edit  the  Antibarbarusof  the  Italian  Nizo- 
lius,  and,  besides,  was  active  in  theological 
controversy.  The  baron,  who  was  born  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  had  joined  the  com¬ 
munion  of  Rome,  and  was  much  interested 
in  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  Romish 
and  Lutheran  Churches.  This  eclectic 
scheme  was  afterwards  the  great  theme  of 
the  [lublic  life  of  Leibnitz. 

His  speculations  about  this  time  are 
marked  by  the  vagueness  naturally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  one  who  had  cast  off  the  author¬ 
ity  of  others,  and  had  not  resolved  a  system 
for  himself.  It  w’as  the  transition-period  in 
his  life,  during  which  his  recorded  thoughts 
teem  with  the  germs  of  those  ideas  that  are 
found  in  a  matured  form,  and  in  such  pro¬ 
fuse  variety,  in  the  Nuuveaux  Essais^  and 
I  he  Thcodicec. 

These  years  are  still  more  distinguished 
as  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  that 
literary  intercourse  w  hich  afterwards  accu¬ 
mulated  so  enormously,  and  in  which  Leib¬ 
nitz  always  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
thinking  spirits  of  his  age.  It  commenced, 
and  was  maintained,  among  others,  with 
the  kindred  minds  in  the  Cartesian  school 
— with  Malebranche,  the  recluse  author  of 
the  Recherche  de  la  Ueri7e,  of  whom  we 
have  the  interesting  records  that  his  genius 
was  altogether  dormant,  till  kindled  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  speculations  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  that  his  controversy  about  Idealism 
with  Berkely,  on  the  only  occasion  they 
ever  met,  so  roused  the  ardor  of  the  then 
aged  philosopher,  that  his  death  is  recorded 
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a  few  days  after — and  with  Arnauld,  the 
pious,  contemplative  Jansenist  of  Port-lloy- 
al,  the  theological  and  philosophical  antag¬ 
onist  of  iMalebranche.  Leibnitz  visited 
Arnauld  at  Paris  in  1072,  and  remained  in 
that  brilliant  metropolis  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  few  following  years.  In  1073, 
he  went  for  a  short  time  to  London,  and 
came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  English 
savans — among  others,  with  Collins  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.*  Shortly  before  his 
death,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Spinoza, 
that  type  of  the  demonstrative  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  received  a  visit  at  the  Hague  from 
the  now  rising  Saxon  philosopher.  Erom 
the  extraordinary  logical  concatenation  ol 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  his  mind  must  have 
received  a  powerful  impression.  From 
about  IG74,  his  intercourse  with  Hobbes 
may  be  dated.  The  skeptical  Bayle  seems 
to  have  been  the  useful  instrument  of  the 
more  full  development  of  his  ideas — an  in¬ 
direct  benefit  which  the  cause  of  trutfj  has 
often  received  from  the  labors  of  skepti¬ 
cism.! 

The  year  IGTG  is  an  era  in  the  life  of 
our  philosopher.  Death  had  taken  away 
his  patrons  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Von 
Boineburg.  He  was  himself  in  Paris.  But 
his  fame  was  become  illustrious  all  over 
Germany,  and  he  now  accepted  an  ofl'er, 
tendered  for  the  third  time,  to  reside  at  the 
brilliant  literary  court  of  Hanover.  Thus 
commenced  a  connexion  which  lasted  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life, 
and  in  which  he  held  a  succession  of  legal 
and  literary  offices,  under  the  Duke  John 
Frederic  and  his  successors,  the  Electors 
Ernest  Augustus,  and  George  Louis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  George  1.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  two  years  before  the  deatli  of  Leib¬ 
nitz.  The  additional  means  enjoyed  by 
him  at  Hanover  for  gratifying  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  his  genius,  were  used  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  ardor.  'Phe  multiplicity  of  his 
aims  during  these  forty  years  is  marvellous. 
The  development  of  his  speculative  genius 
continued  to  advance,  and  his  thoughts, 
stirred  from  their  lowest  depths  by  the  cy¬ 
cle  of  the  sciences  during  that  whole  pe¬ 
riod,  would  present  an  exceedingly  curious 

*  Did  it  consist  with  our  design  to  make  length¬ 
ened  allusion  lo  the  mathematical  contributions 
of  our  philosopher,  vve  should  tiiid  him  holding 
the  first  rank  in  these  pursuits,  and  ‘‘  sharing  witii 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  tiie  glory  of  his  immor¬ 
tal  discoveries.” 

t  Leibnitz  numbered  among  his  confidential 
correspondents  a  Scotchman — Burnet  of  Kemney. 
See  Dutens’  Edition,  vol.  vi. 
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spectacle,  if  we  could  have  these  changes 
in  the  current  of  the  soul  represented  to  the 
senses.  History,  languages,  geology,  math¬ 
ematics,  chemistry,  medicine,  politics,  and 
theology,  in  turn  secured  his  attention,  and 
his  busy  spirit  collected  the  various  learn¬ 
ing  of  each  department.  His  almost  super¬ 
human  versatility  of  mind  secured  for  Leib¬ 
nitz  the  highest  distinction  in  most  of  the 
sciences  which  come  within  the  range  of 
human  thought.  In  history  he  labored  for 
years  on  the  antiipiities  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  early  annals  of  Ger¬ 
many.  An  experience  of  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  historical  researches  suggested  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  languages  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  facilitating  these  ertorts.  To 
the  study  of  languages  he  accordingly  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  incredible  zeal.  He  laid 
ambassadors  and  Jesuit  missionaries  under 
contribution  for  facts.  On  account  of  this 
single  department  he  maintained  a  vast  cor¬ 
respondence.  Facts  gathered  from  China 
and  the  Eastern  tongues  served  to  stimulate 
his  exertions,  and  added  new  materials  for 
speculation.  Not  content  with  records  and 
memorials  of  the  past,  gathered  from  the 
words  and  works  of  man,  he  interrogated 
the  globe  itself.  In  his  speculations  on  the 
physical  vestiges  of  its  early  history,  we  find 
very  remarkable  anticipations  of  the  hypo¬ 
theses  of  British  geologists  of  our  own  day. 
These  may  be  seen  in  his  curious  tract  en¬ 
titled  Protogtu* 

Leibnitz  w'as  able,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  to  combine  the  active  and  the  ab¬ 
stracted  life.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
busied  with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  negotiations.  The  details  of  his 
services  in  the  department  of  secular  poli¬ 
tics  are  of  less  use  for  illustrating  those  fea- 
tures  ol  his  mind  which  we  are  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  impress,  and  may  therefore  be  passed 
by.  His  correspondence  upon  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Uheinfels,  with  Arnauld,  w  ith  Spinola,  and 
with  Biissuet,  w  hich  occupied  more  or  less 
of  his  time  during  twenty  years,  demands  a 
more  distinct  notice.  The  reunion  of  the 
Protestants  with  Rome  was  then  placed  by 
Leibnitz  in  the  first  rank  of  those  ([uestions 
on  a  settlement  of  which  his  heart  was  set. 
By  his  philosophic  mind  this  adjustment 
W'as  felt  to  be  nearly  related  to  his  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  speculative  doctrines  of 
the  theocracy,  and  of  a  universal  hierarchy. 
His  veneration  for  the  Romish  theory  of  a 

Se*  Dutens’  Edition,  vol.  v. 
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living  infallible  authority,  supplementary  to, 
and  expository  of,  the  written  word  ol 
Scripture,  was  indeed  coupled  with  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  existing  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  an  expression  of  his  fear  that 
a  formal  adherence  to  Rome  on  his  own 
part  would,  from  the  practical  intolerance 
of  the  Romish  theologians,  cramp  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  philosophical  speculations. 
Though  he  thus  lirmly  resisted  all  solicita¬ 
tions  to  join  the  outward  communion  of  the 
Papal  Church,  yet  his  heart,  and  perhaps 
his  conviction,  was  accorded  to  the  system 
of  the  hierarchy.  His  love  for  scholastic 
learning  may  have  biassed  his  inclinations 
in  this  direction,  and  his  comprehensive 
genius,  like  that  of  many  other  kindred 
spirits,  found  gratification  in  the  seeming 
vast  unity  and  completeness  of  the  ideal 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  ritual,  and  its  or¬ 
ganization,  apparently  so  suited  for  ail  the 
various  characters  and  circumstances  of 
those  whom  it  desires  to  embrace  within  its 
ample  fold,  and  all  bearing  so  much  the 
semblance  of  a  fitting  picture  of  that  still 
vaster  organization  wlierein  he  loved  to  con¬ 
template  the  whole  universe  reclaimed  into 
the  harmony  of  the  governmetit  of  the  All¬ 
holy  and  the  All-wise.  We  must  not  ex¬ 
tend  our  notice  of  this  very  suggestive  topic. 
This  part  of  the  life  of  our  philosopher  is 
not  one  which  occasions  unmixed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  source  of  those  oscillations  of 
opinion  which  are  sometimes  the  conse¬ 
quence,  in  honest  and  devout  minds,  of  a 
many-sided  view  of  an  extremely  compre¬ 
hensive  subject,  is  hardly  sutficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  inconsistencies  of  Leibnitz  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was 
much  engaged  with  another  project  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  union.  A  scheme  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  him  about  the  year  1697  (under 
the  auspices  of  the  Courts  of  Hanover  and 
Berlin),  for  a  general  union  against  Rome 
of  the  Protestants,  and  especially  of  the  two 
great  sections  of  Protestantism,  the  Luther¬ 
an  and  the  Reformed.  It  was  quite  suited 
to  the  eclectic  genius  of  the  philosopher, 
and  was  long  j)ressed  by  him  on  the  public 
attention.  He  labored  to  destroy  what  he 
called  the  “  idle  phantoms,”  by  which  the 
Protestant  Churches  were  separated.  But 
the  same  vicious  principles  which  [)ervaded 
his  other  scheme  of  universal  Christian 
communion,  marred  this  project  of  Protest¬ 
ant  union.  Both  w’cre  essentially  merely 
political  and  philosophical.  We  find  no 
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recognition  of  Religion  and  of  the  Church 
as  independent  powers,  whose  liberties  are 
essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
of  the  Christian  society.  Even  this  philo¬ 
sopher  seems  not  to  have  felt,  that  when  re¬ 
ligion  becomes  the  slave  of  merely  human 
authority,  it  ceases  to  be  either  the  great 
instrument  of  civilization,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  men  for  the  full  communion  of 
the  city  of  God.  The  pious  Spener,  who 
had  personally  experienced  this  supernat¬ 
ural  force,  predicted  the  ill  issue  of  the 
Conference  for  Union,  held  in  Hanover  in 
I69'<,  at  which  Leibnitz,  Jablonski,  and 
Molanus  were  present.  The  result  justified 
his  sagacity.  A  scheme  for  ecclesiastical 
union  or  co-operation,  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  should  be  able  to  assume  the  spirit 
of  hearty  and  supreme  devotion  to  religion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  united 
and  not  the  political  arrangements  of  na¬ 
tions,  hut  the  progress  of  a  great  spiritual 
commonwealth  must  be  its  ruling  princi¬ 
ple.* 

The  general  doctrine  of  toleration,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  attainment  of 
truth,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  inci¬ 
dental  speculation  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz, 
connected  as  they  are  with  these  ecclesias¬ 
tical  questions,  and,  indeed,  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whatever  relates  to  the  social  or 
individual  good  estate  of  man.  His  dispo¬ 
sition  was  naturally  t«)lerant.  In  his  works 
we  have  repeated  glimpses  of  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  have  now  become  much  more 
widely  difiused  throughout  society,  and 
which  were  so  admirably  enforced  by  hi» 
great  contemporary  Locke.  He  repeatedly 
appreciates  with  distinctness  the  value  of  the 
prevalence  of  mild  sentiments,  and  an  un¬ 
sectarian  spirit,  as  means  for  the  discovery 
and  ilifTusion  of  truth — habits  of  mind, 
which,  w'e  are  glad  to  believe,  are  becoming 
now'  of  more  generally  recognized  moral 
obligation. 

o 

*  It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  supported  hy  Leib¬ 
nitz,  to  introduce  the  constitution  and  liturgy  of 
the  English  Church  into  Hanover  and  Prussia. 
A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Y"ork.  Tin*  English  litur&y  was 
translated  in  o  (ierman  in  1704  How  strangely 
do  the  events  of  history  re-appear!  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  approximate  the  organization  of  the 
Churches  of  Enuland  and  Prussia  was  unsuccess¬ 
fully  revived  very  recently  ;  and  in  1H17,  the  fond¬ 
ly-cherished  scheme  of  Le  bnitz,  having  for  its 
end  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed, 
was.  actually  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  King  of  Prussia. 
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Even  the  speculative  discussion  of  this 
class  of  subjects  has  not  yet  been  exhaust¬ 
ed.  There  is  wide  room  fir  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  those  general  relations  among 
men  considered  as  members  of  society,  in 
regard  to  individual  belief  or  opinion, 
which  the  moral  law  demands,  and  which 
reason  and  experience  approve,  as  best 
fitted  to  secure  the  most  extensive  diffusion 
of  truth  ;  and  in  subordination  to  which 
all  special  social  organization,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  ought  to  be  regulated.  The 
full  solution  of  this  great  problem  is  still 
among  those  left  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  this  or  of  some  future  age. 

Throughout  the  forty  years  of  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  court  of  Hanover,  Leib¬ 
nitz  maintained,  with  unabated  energy,  his 
literary  intercourse,  during  which  he  set¬ 
tled  and  strengthened  the  foundations  of 
the  literary  republic  of  Europe.  In  16S7, 
he  travelled  up  the  Rhine,  and  ransacked 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  Bavaria,  Bo 
hernia  and  Vienna,  extending  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  learned  men.  In  16S9,  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  gained  free  access  to  the  Vati-  j 
can  and  Barberini  libraries.  His  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious 
Orders,  was  all  turned  to  the  account  of  add¬ 
ing  to  his  stores  of  learning.  After  visiting 
Rome  he  travelled  through  most  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690,  only  to 
resume  his  labors  in  the  Royal  library,  of 
which  he  had  been  appointed  keeper.  In 
1700,  he  was  the  means  of  founding  the 
famous  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  meant 
by  him  to  be  a  centre  of  German  literary 
and  scientific  intercourse  and  effort.  He 
was  unfortunately  unsuccessful  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  at  Vienna  another  insti¬ 
tute  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  a  still  more 
comprehensive  plan.  He  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  civilization  of  the  rising  Russian 
empire,  and  had  several  personal  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  subject  with  Peter  the  Great. 
He  busied  himself  with  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  missionary  exertion  in  Russia, 
and  also  in  the  German  States,  where  he 
was  anxious  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  seminaries  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions. 

Amid  all  his  diversified  projects  and  stu¬ 
pendous  literary  activity,  the  metaphysical 
tendency  ever  preserved  the  ascendency  in 
the  genius  of  Leibnitz.  His  philosophical 
principles  were  gradually  matured  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  settlement  in  Hanover.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Monads  appeared  in  a  succession 
of  publications  subsequent  to  1680.  So’me 
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of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  philo¬ 
sophy  are  due  to  the  publication  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  “Essay  on  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,”  which  appeared  in  1690,  and  at  once 
attracted  his  attention.  There  could  be 
little  mutual  sympathy  between  two  philo¬ 
sophers  so  completely  antagonist  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Essay  and  himself.  Locke  de¬ 
spised  what  he  called  the  “  chimeras  ”  of 
Leibnitz.  The  Teutonic  philosopher  ac¬ 
corded  to  his  English  contemporary  the 
praise  of  perspicuity,  but  proclaimed  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  “  demonstrative 
metaphysics.”  In  170B,  being  disengaged, 
he  undertook  a  formal  reply  to  Locke, 
which  he  completed  in  the  following  year. 
The  death  of  Locke  caused  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  publication  of  this 
book,  which  did  not  appear  till  long  after 
the  death  of  the  author.  In  1765,  it  was 
given  to  the  world  by  the  industrious 
Raspe.  This  work,  under  the  title  of 
“  Nouveauz  Essais  sur  V Entrndcmnit  Ha- 
main,’*  is  the  masterpiece  of  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  works,  and  contains  the  substance  of  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  him  on  behalf  of 
his  speculative  system,  against  the  school  of 
Locke. 

Leibnitz’  manner  of  publication  was,  for 
the  most  part,  fragmentary.  His  “  Si/s- 
teme  dc  V Harmonic  Prettahlic’*  is  developed 
in  various  small  treatises.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  great  work,  which  is  more  popular 
and  practical  in  its  style,  and  therefore  more 
generally  known  than  any  of  his  other  wri¬ 
tings,  the  preparation  of  which  occupied 
much  part  of  many  years  of  his  life.  VVe 
refer  to  the  Tlieodicec — a  book  which 
holds  a  front  rank  in  the  very  small  class  of 
works  specially  conversant  with  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  religion.  The  design  of  the  Thc- 
odicee  is  to  reconcile  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  evil  in  the  universe  with  the 
character  of  God — to  remove  a  difficulty 
that  has  been  raised  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
religions — and  that  is  to  be  counted  the 
fundamental  metaphysical  problem  of  the 
Christian  philosophy.  It  has  already  been 
indicated  that  the  thoughts  of  Leibnitz 
were  directed  to  these  subjects  from  the 
time  of  his  decided  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  In  1671  he  wrote  a  tract  on  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  The  negotiations 
about  Church  union  j)robal)ly  interested 
him  the  more  in  these  speculations,  as  the 
circulation  i»f  doctrines  fitted  to  harmonize 
the  Scripture  view  of  the  character  of  God 
with  the  dark  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  might  facilitate  the  peace  of  the 
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Church.  The  avowed  ptirpose  of  the  The- 
odiree  is  to  refute  the  skeptical  principle  of 
Bay  It*,  "’ho  denied  the  consistency  of  faith 
and  reason,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for 
universal  doubt.  The  public  appearance 
of  the  work  in  1710,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  It  was  received  with  applause 
by  most  of  the  continental  universities,  but 
the  prevalence  of  Locke’s  Philosophy  in 
England  prepared  the  public  mind  in  this 
country  to  receive  it  with  distaste. 

The  current  of  speculation  continued  to 
flow  diiring  the  later  years  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  life.  In  1714  he  drew  np  a  scheme 
of  his  philosophy  for  the  use  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  {La  monndologir.).  This 
period  of  his  life  was  signalized  by  his 
correspondence  with  Des  Bosses.  The 
close  of  1715  is  memorable  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  still  more  interesting  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  assailed  the  philosophical  and 
religious  principles  of  the  school  of  Locke] 
and  Newton.  This  called  forth  Samuel  ] 
Clarke  on  their  defence.  The  replies  of, 
Leibnitz  and  the  rejoinders  of  Clarke  con- 1 
tain  as  large  an  amount  of  curious  specula¬ 
tion  as  any  work  of  modern  times.  The 
manner  of  God’s  relation  to  the  universe 
— the  nature  of  miracles — the  laws  of  the 
divine  and  human  will — the  ideas  of  space 
and  time — and  the  character  and  limits  of 
the  material  world,  are  among  the  stores  of 
this  magazine  of  speculative  discussion. 
The  controversy  was  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  zeal  on  both  sides.  Inferior  far 
in  power  of  generalization  and  originality 
to  his  antagonist,  the  intellect  of  Clarke 
was  yet  possessed  of  an  acuteness  and  logi¬ 
cal  force  which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  philosophical  disputants,  and 
demanded  a  full  display  of  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  and  grandeur  of  mind  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  rival.* 

But  that  mighty  spirit  was  now  to  have 
his  connexion  with  this  scene  of  existence 
closed.  Leibnitz  had  suffered  from  occa¬ 
sional  illness  during  several  preceding 
years.  These  attacks,  however,  passed 
away,  and  the  philosopher  resumed  his 
speculations  with  renewed  energy.  In  No¬ 
vember  1716,  when  he  had  to  prepare  his 
reply  to  Clarke’s  fifth  letter,  his  complaint 
returned  with  great  violence.  The  closing 

o  o 

scene  suggests  gloomy  reflections,  as  the 


*  An  F.nglish  version  of  t’  is  corro'pondence 
was  published  by  Clarke  in  1717. 


lurid  glare,  which  during  his  extraordinary 
life  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  dis¬ 
appears  ;  while  we  have  not  the  record  we 
could  desire,  indicating  that  the  moral  sen- 
■«i bililies  of  the  Philosopher  were  rightly 
alive  to  the  decisive  nature  of  the  awful 
change.  His  seventy  years  are  ended,  and 
the  lightning  seems  lost  among  dark  clouds. 
During  the  last  day  of  his  life,  we  are  told 
he  was  busied  in  conversation  with  his 
[)hysician  on  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and 
on  the  doctrines  of  alchymy.  Towards 
evening  his  servant  asked  him  if  he  would 
receive  the  Eucharist.  “  Let  me  alone,” 
said  he  ;  “  I  have  done  ill  to  no  one.  I 
have  nothinor  to  confess.  All  must  die.” 
He  raised  himself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to 
write.  The  darkness  of  death  was  gath¬ 
ering  around  him.  He  found  himself  una¬ 
ble  to  read  what  he  had  written.  He  tore 
the  pajier,  and,  lying  down,  covered  his 
face,  and  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  November,  1716, 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  It  is  most  solemn  to 
contemplate  a  human  spirit,  whose  course 
of  thought  throughout  life  was  unsurpassed 
for  power  of  speculation,  and  daring  range 
of  mind  among  the  higher  objects  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which,  at  the  period  of  its  de¬ 
parture,  was  in  the  depths  of  a  controversy 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  supersensible 
world, — thus  summoned  into  that  world,  to 
become  conversant  in  its  final  relations  with 
that  Being  who  had  entrusted  it  with  such 
mental  power,  and  whose  nature  and  attri¬ 
butes  had  so  often  tasked  its  speculative 
energies. 

The  effect,  upon  most  minds,  of  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  life  of  this  Philosopher,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  confused  amazement  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  spectacle  of  continued  mental 
exercises  so  unparalleled  in  kind  and  vari¬ 
ety.  Yet  a  vague  impression  of  this  sort 
ought  not  to  be  the  predominant  one.  A 
grand  unity  pervades  the  seeming  confu¬ 
sion.  The  reiorning  idea  which  diffuses  a 
community  of  principle  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  his  works,  we  have  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  operations  of  his  reflecting 
powers.  Conversant  throughout  his  life 
with  those  mysteries  in  proof  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  and  with  real 
or  seeming  demonstrations  based  on  t  e 
foundation  of  these  first  principles,  we 
find  in  Leibnitz  the  model  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  metaphysician. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz 
are  in  bulk  only  a  small  part  of  the  litera¬ 
ry  productions  of  a  life  devoted  to  almost 
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the  whole  sphere  of  possible  knowledge.*  cast  forth  often  in  disorder,  as  it  w’ere  with 
Professor  Erdmann  has  rendered  good  ser-  intent  to  exercise  the  generalizing  powers 
vice  to  the  thinking  world  by  his  edition  of  others.  From  out  of  this  stimulating 
(the  most  valuable  of  those  enumerated  at  variety,  there  may,  however,  be  extracted 
the  commencement  of  this  Article)  of  this  two  or  three  more  prominent  ideas,  united, 
class  of  the  writings  of  the  father  of  Ger-  as  far  as  possible,  by  demonstration,  with 
man  speculation.  While  Leibnitz  could  his  assumed  first  principles;  for  the  main 
on  no  subject  write  unphilosophically,  yet,  purpose  of  this  metaphysician  was  to  give 
there  are  sections  of  his  works  which  may  to  philosophy  a  mathematical  strictness 
be  extracted  and  combined  for  publication  and  certainty,  and  to  reconcile  its  doctrines 
as  more  exclusively  and  j)rofoundly  philo-  with  those  of  theology.  The  universe  is 
sophical,  indicating  not  ripples,  extended  contemplated  by  him  in  the  threefold  rela- 
widely, perhaps, over  the  surface  of  thought,  tion  of  ( 1 ),  Its  dements;  (*2),  Their  man- 
but  the  ocean-swell  of  an  agitation  that  is  ner  of  connexion;  and  (3),  The  end  of 
far  below.  This  department  of  his  wri-  their  combination.  The  doctrine  of  ele- 
tings  is  scattered,  without  much  attention  ments,  he  calls  monadotogie.  The  mutual 
to  order,  through  the  voluminous  publica-  relations  of  these  elements,  he  field  to  be 
lion  of  Dutens,  and  is  partly  contained  in  i  developed  in  a  pre-esliddished  harmony. 
the  rare  edition  of  his  posthumous  philo- i  The  final  end  of  creation,  he  represented 
sophical  works  by  Raspe.  Accordingly,  i  as  an  optimism.  Let  us  accompany  him  at 
while  the  life  of  Leibnitz  is  an  epoch  in  thej  a  distance,  as  he  is  constructing  this  system 
history  of  speculation,  his  speculative  wri-lofn  universal  philosophy,  in  order  to 

tings  have  been  seldom  and  superficially  I  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  a  class  ofsys- 
studied.  Besides  the  materials  collected  j  terns,  foreign,  indeed,  to  Britain,  but  which 
in  former  editions.  Professor  Erdmann  has  may  be  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
enriched  the  publication  now  before  us  Eleatics,  the  Alexandrines,  or  Spinoza,  in 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  original  respect  of  its  boldness  and  comprehension, 
documents  of  his  author,  not  before  pub-  Through  experience,  Leibnitz  finds  him- 
lished,  and  which  this  able  and  industrious  self  surrounded  by  compound  or  material 
editor  has  recovered,  during  an  active '  bodies  of  amazing  variety.  This  implies 
search  in  1*^36,  among  the  accumulation  j  the  existence  of  elements,  of  which  these 
of  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of  i  compounds  are  the  results,  and  the  nature 
.  Hanover.  Most  of  these  added  works  re- 1  of  these  elements  is  to  be  ascertained  ac- 
late  to  that  theme,  on  the  subject  of  which  cording  to  the  laws  of  thought.  An  appli- 
we  have  already  remarked  as  the  central  cation  of  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient 
one  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  It  Reason,  demonstrates  that  matter  can  con- 
increases  the  convenience  of  this  edition,  sist  neither  of  parts  w  hich  are  infinitely  di- 
ihat  the  several  works  which  it  includes,  visible,  nor  of  atoms  possessed  of  figure 
not  fewer  than  lOl  in  number,  have  been  and  extension.  Its  elements  must,  there- 
arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  fore,  be  simple,  unextended  forces,  or  Mo~ 
in  which  they  were  written.  Inthisexten-  in  which  we  obtain  the  a  priori  idea 

sive  collection,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  |  of  substance.  The  individuality  of  these 
the  Nouveauz  Kssais  and  the  Tlieodicce.  j  monads  must  consist  in  the  ditferent  series 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  a  brief  expo-  j  of  internal  change  through  which  each 
sition  of  the  very  miscellaneous  contents  of  one  passes  in  the  course  of  its  existence, 
these  works.  The  system  and  manner  of  hi  these  series,  each  successive  change  is 
thinking  of  Leibnitz  is  to  be  gathered  from  termed  a  Percejition,  and  every  monad  is  a 
his  philosophical  works  studied  collective-  living  mirror,  giving  forth,  after  its  own 
ly,  rather  than  from  any  separate  publica-  fashion,  a  picture  of  the  universe,  which  is 
tion.  These  collected  writings  bear  thus  one  vast  collection  of  spiritual  forces, 
throughout  one  very  marked  characteristic  'Phese  nece.ssary  elements  of  all  concrete 
of  inventive  genius ;  for  they  are  crowded  existence  cannot  all  be  reduced  to  one 
with  richly  suggestive  germs  of  thought,  class  or  order,  for  they  are  distinguished 

by  different  degrees  of  perception  and  ac- 
•  This  maybe  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  tive  power.  Some  are  destitute  of  conscious 
most  comprehensive  edition  ofhis  works,  by  Du-  perception,  and  these  are  the  elements  of 

tens,  (G.nev«,1768,(i  vol,.  4l())  Wc  observe  material  World  is  the  result, 

that  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  l.eib-  ,,,  ,  .  .  .  •  •  i  r 

nitzisjust  now  in  course  ofpreparaiion  at  llano-  1  hen  there  is  the  animating  principle  of 
vpr  the  lower  animals.  There  are  also  the  self- 
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conscious  souls  of  men,  containing  in 
themselves  the  fountains  of  necessary  truth. 
And  these  three  classes  of  created  forces 
or  substances  must  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  existence.  There  cannot  be  an 
infinite  series  of  contingents,  and,  if  there 
could,  the  final  reason  even  of  such  an  in¬ 
finite  series  could  be  found  only  in  a  ne¬ 
cessary  substance.  Creation  must  thus  in¬ 
volve  the  existence  of  One  Supreme  Infi¬ 
nite,  the  monas  monadmn,  from  whom  all 
that  is  finite  has  been  derived,  and  in 
whose  existence  it  all  finds  its  explanation. 
This  Supreme  substance  is  God.  lie  is 
the  fountain  of  all  reality.  The  attributes  of 
the  created  monads,  as  far  as  they  are  per¬ 
fect,  result  from  the  pefection  of  God  ;  as 
far  as  they  are  imperfect,  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  imperfection  of  the  creature.* 

Having  in  these  conclusions,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  demonstratively  refunded  concrete 
being  into  its  elements,  and  related  all 
created  elements  to  the  One  uncreated  and 
supreme,  Leibnitz  would  next  find  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  elementary 
forces  of  creation.  As  the  monads  can¬ 
not  have  either  figure  or  extension  in 
themselves,  their  co-existence  and  rela¬ 
tions  must  sufficiently  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  extension,  duration,  and  body. 
Space  and  'Pime  have  thus  merely  an  ideal 
and  relative  existence.  They  result  from 
the  relation  of  monads,  regarded  as  co-ex¬ 
isting  or  in  succession.  Further,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  creation  being  absolutely  desti¬ 
tute  of  parts  and  extension,  cannot  mutu¬ 
ally  inffuence  one  another.  Inter-causa¬ 
tion  is  thus  excluded  from  the  real  uni¬ 
verse,  and  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal, 
which  is  governed  by  mechanical  law.  Yet 
the  universe  is  ideally  related  in  the  mind 
of  God,  and  of  each  creature,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  ideas  approximate  to  the  Divine. 
God,  “  in  the  beginning,”  launched  the 
elements  into  being,  having  resolved  for 
each  one  a  determinate  history  through¬ 
out  eternity,  and  a  history  which  should 
harmonize  with  that  of  every  other.  This 
mutual  relation  is  'beautifully  illustrated, 
when  we  are  told  that  from  the  given  state 
of  any  monad  at  any  time,  the  Eternal 

*  The  Monadolofrie  of  Leibnitz  is  (liscus.se(l  in 
the  pieces  pres‘'nted  for  the  competition  (Si/r  le 
Sijsteme  des  Munades)  proposed  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which,  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prize  dissertation  by  T.  11.  G.  Ju-ti,  were 
published  at  Berlin  in  1748.  Each  side  in  the 
controversy  has  its  able  defenders  among  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  these  curious  disquisitions. 


Geometer  can  find  the  state  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  past,  present,  and  to  come.  In  the 
attributes  of  the  Uncreated  and  Supreme, 
is  to  be  found  the  sufficient  reason  for  a 
Pre-established  Harmony  in  all  that  He 
has  made.  This  explains  the  nature  of 
the  changes  of  creation.  'Phe  apparent 
action  of  finite  monads  upon  each  other, 
is  really  the  result  of  that  original  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  of  God,  in  virtue  of 
which  He  secures,  without  fail,  those  ends 
which  He  contemplated  when  the  universe 
issued  from  his  hands.  The  phenomena 
attendant  on  that  fruitful  theme  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  disputation,  the  union  of  soul  and 
bod}, — of  the  self-conscious  monad  and  the 
related  monads  of  an  inferior  order, — are 
counted  capable  of  explanation  on  the  same 
general  principle.  The  successive  changes 
of  the  soul  must  exactly  tally  with  those  of 
the  body  ;  yet  without  any  mutual  action. 
They  are  related  as  twm  clocks,  of  which 
the  one  points  to  the  hour  exactly  as  the 
other  strikes  ;  or  as  separate  parts  of  the 
same  clock,  for  Leibnitz  likens  the  whole 
universe  to  a  time-piece  which  was  wound 
up  in  the  act  of  creation,  and  w  hich  thence¬ 
forward  pursues  its  own  movements  har¬ 
moniously  for  ever.*  Mind  and  matter — 
the  realm  of  final  causes,  and  the  realm  of 
efficient  causes — are  thus  in  necessary 
harmony.  And  a  like  harmony  must  ob¬ 
tain  betw’een  reason  and  religii)us  faith — 
the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  city  of 
God. 

This  last  harmony  links  the  theological 
with  the  merely  philosophical  part  of  the 
system  of  Leibnitz  ;  and  introduces  us  to 
his  philosophy  of  religion.  A  (piestion 
may  be  asked, — If  the  universe — moral  as 
well  as  physical — is  a  self-regulating  ma¬ 
chine,  is  not  the  Creator  seemingly  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  government  of  His  creation; 
and  if  not  thus  excluded,  how'  is  He  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  sin  and  misery  which  it  contains? 
That  the  apparent  manner  of  His  relations 
to  the  creation  should  be  what  it  is,  results, 

1  he  thinks,  from  our  relative  knowledge, 
which  must  be  implicated  with  the  idea  of 
time.  In  reality,  this  pre-established  har¬ 
mony  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  perfec¬ 
tion  in  a  scheme  of  Optimism.  Every 
possible  universe  was,  from  eternity, 

*  A  comparison  of  this  doctrine  of  pre-estab¬ 
lished  harmony  with  the  late  Dr.  Brown’s  Theo¬ 
ry  of  Cause  and  Effect,  illustrating  their  partial 
similarity  and  partial  contrast,  might  tend  tt)  ex¬ 
cite  an  important  train  of  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion. 
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conceived  in  the  mind  of  God.  One  | 
of  these  only  can  be  translated  from  pos¬ 
sible  into  actual  existence,  and  that  one 
must  be  the  best.  'J'here  is,  indeed,  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  moral  and  natural  evil, — the 
latter  the  harmonious  consequent  of  the 
former,  and  a  reaction  against  it.  But  mo¬ 
ral  evil  cannot  be  separated  from  the  best  of 
possible  universes,  and  the  will  of  God  is 
not  the  fountain  of  necessary  truths.  The 
mystery  of  sin  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
resolution  of  evil  into  good,  for  sin  is  es¬ 
sentially  evil.  But  sin  is  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  idea  of  this  best  of  possible 
universes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  evil, 
it  is  better  to  translate  out  of  the  possible 
into  the  actual,  than  to  have  no  universe  at 
all.  Thus,  the  created  universe  must  be 
the  harmony  of  one  great  Theocracy,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Perfect 
Being.  From  His  eternal  throne,  its  sev¬ 
eral  streams  of  elementary  existence  must 
have  taken  their  rise.  They  have  flowed, 
and  they  must  continue  to  flow,  in  the 
courses  intp  which  he  sent  them  in  the 
beginning ;  and,  notwithstanding  of  the 
dark  shades  in  which  so  many  of  them  are 
enveloped,  they  are  recognized  by  His  Om¬ 
niscience  as  the  only  possible  and,  there¬ 
fore,  most  glorious  illustration  by  creation, 
of  the  pure  fountain  whence  they  have 
originated. 

If  illusory,  these  are,  at  least,  splendid 
speculations.  There  are  two  modes  of 
thus  rising  beyond  the  limits  of  the  initi- 
gination  in  a  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
We  may  follow  the  course  of  the  modern 
astronomy  ;  or,  we  may  meditate  on  the 
facts  of  metaphysics  and  s[)eculative  theol¬ 
ogy.  He  who  studies  the  one,  gazes  on 
the  starry  heavens  and  ranges  in  thought 
over  the  distant  parts  of  material  creation, 
till,  lost  in  what  he  observes,  his  astrono¬ 
my  seems  merged  in  idealism.  The  vota¬ 
ry  of  speculation,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  j 
world,  contemplates  the  Human  and  the 
Divine;  and  with  faculties  fitted  to  judge 
.  only  of  successive  and  contemporaneous 
nature,  meets  the  mysteries  of  an  objective 
world,  of  personality  and  free  will,  and  of 
the  Divine  existence,  and  seems,  also,  lost 
in  that  world  of  ideas,  where  physical  and 
metaphysical  science  thus  appear  to  con¬ 
verge. 

By  these  assumed  demonstrations,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  very  vague  outline, 
Leibnitz  hoped  to  deliver  metaphysical 
science  from  future  errors  and  coiiirover- 
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sies,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  a  universal 
peace,  in  which  Reason  should  be  har¬ 
monized  with  Religion.  Whatever  we 
may  say  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  attained,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  homage  of  admiration  when  we 
reflect  on  such  an  amount  of  speculative 
genius  in  busy  operation  throughout  a  long 
life, — on  the  amazing  sweep  of  the  abstract 
conceptions  which  that  genius  has  employ¬ 
ed, — on  that  strong  logical  faith  in  the  om- 
nipotence  of  deduction, — on  the  richly  sug¬ 
gestive  ideas  which  this  mighty  thinker 
has  contributed  to  philosophy, — and  on 
the  unity  of  a  system  which  sublimely  de¬ 
signs  to  harmonize  the  spiritual  with  the 
sensible  world. 


From  RIackwood’s  Magazine. 

THE  MODERN  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

The  Fragment  of  a  Dream. 

CHAPTER  I. 

How  Scapegrace  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Scrip. 

As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of 
’Change  Alley,  1  lighted  on  a  certain  cof¬ 
feehouse,  where  there  was  a  box  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and,  falling  asleep  therein,  1  dreamed 
a  dream. 

I  dreamed,  and  behold  I  saw  a  man  bear¬ 
ing  a  burden  on  his  back,  walking  up  and 
down  the  Alley  in  grievous  plight ;  and 
ever  and  anon  he  put  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  as  if  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing,  but  drew  out  nothing.  Then  he 
turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  and  cried — 
“  Wo  is  me  !  what  shall  1  do?” 

And  ,  as  he  turned  his  back  to  me,  I  saw 
his  burden,  which  was  large  and  heavy ; 
and  thereon  was  writ,  in  large  characters, 
the  w'ord  “  Debt and  drawing  near,  me- 
thought  the  bag  was  stufled  quite  full  of 
moftgages,  bonds,  bills,  post-obits,  and  such 
like,  wherewith  he  appeared  to  be  weighed 
down  even  to  the  ground. 

And,  as  he  made  his  moan,  and  strove  to 
unloose  his  burden  from  his  back,  behold 
another  man  came  up  to  him,  who  also  bare 
his  burden  upon  his  back  ;  but,  though  it 
seemed  larger  and  heavier  than  his  fellow’s, 
he  wore  a  smiling  countenance,  and  skip- 
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ped  along  as  lightly  as  if  his  pack  had  been 
filled  with  feathers;  and,  drawing  near  to 
the  first  man,  he  thus  accosted  him  : — 

“  How  now,  neighbor  Scapegrace, 
wherefore  so  in  the  dumps  ?  Thou  seemesi 
to  have  a  sore  struggle  with  thy  load,  which, 
sooth  to  Stiy,  seems  a  heavy  one.  Can  1 
lend  thee  a  helping  hand?” 

“  In  good  faith,  neighbor  Stagman,” 
answered  Scapegrace,  “  so  long  as  ibis  bur¬ 
den  sticks  to  my  back,  I  shall  have  no  peace 
or  rest,  by  night  or  by  day,  for  I  know  not 
liovv  long  I  may  be  left  at  large  ;  and  men  say 
that,  even  now,  one  Gripeman  hath  a  writ 
out  against  me,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Legality, 
and  that  I  shall  be  hauled  away  to  prison 
incontinently.  Bail,  as  thou  knowest,  I 
can  find  none  ;  for  Easyman,  who  stood 
surety  for  me  aforetime,  is  bankrupt,  and 
thou  Stagman,  hast  not  a  penny  in  thy 
purse — if  thou  wert  ever  so  much  inclined 
to  befriend  me.” 

“  Nay,  not  so  fast  friend,”  replied  Stag- 
man  ;  “  matters  have  gone  better  with  me 
of  late  than  thou  wouldst  suppose;  and  per¬ 
chance,  if  thou  wilt  listen  to  me,  I  can  put 
thee.on  a  way  to  get  quit  of  this  thy  bur¬ 
den  I'^or,  if  thou  wouldst  rather  do  as  I  do, 
to  fill  thy  pockets,  keep  thy  burden  still, 
and  yet  dance  under  it  as  lightly  as  if  it 
were  no  burden  at  all.” 

“  Of  a  truth,”  said  Scapegrace,  “  I  long 
to  hear  how  these  things  may  be.” 

“  Know  then,”  said  Stagman,  “  that  of 
late  all  the  world  have  gone  crazed  after  a 
new  fashion  of  travelling,  or  rather  flying, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ironman,  by  means  of 
which  the  traveller  reacheth  his  journey’s 
end  ere  he  well  knoweth  that  he  hath  begun 
it,  smoking  his  pipe,  or  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  all  the  way,  as  he  skimmeth  along 
over  hills  and  valleys,  sloughs  and  mo¬ 
rasses.” 

“  These  be  pleasant  tidings,”  cried  Scape¬ 
grace. 

“  And  profitable  .  likewise,”  answered 
Stagman,  “  for  all  that  are  concerned  in 
these  new  highways ;  for  now-a-days  none 
will  take  the  old  roads,  which  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  full  of  ruts  and  pitfalls,  fearful  to 
behold,  and  all  must  soon  resort  per  force 
to  those  made  by  Mr.  Ironman,  who  levielh 
a  heavy  toll  on  all  passengers  at  various 
wicket-gates  which  he  hath  set  up  along  the 
road.  Now,  as  Ironman  required  some 
friends  to  assist  him  with  money  in  making 
his  roads,  he  hath  formed  various  goouly 
companies,  who  lend  him  their  money  in 
the  mean  lime,  and  share  thereafter  in  the 


tolls  levied  from  the  pilgrims  that  use  the 
road.  If  tliou  couldst  but  be  joined  to  one 
of  these  companies,  as  I  have  been,  thy 
burden  might  soon  be  lighter.  And  even 
now  there  is  a  new  road  about  to  be  begun, 
which  I  doubt  not  would  make  thee  rich 
in  brief  space,  if  thou  wert  but  a  sharer 
therein.” 

“  Whither  goeth  this  road  ?”  asked  Scape¬ 
grace. 

From  the  town  of  Little-go,  by  IIap- 
iiA/.AiiD,  towards  Cent-per-cent,  and 
thence  to  the  great  city  of  Eldorado,”  an¬ 
swered  Stagman.  “  Thereafter,  if  the  traf¬ 
fic  answer,  we  contemplate  a  branch  rail  to 
Utopia.” 

“  But  methought,”  said  Scapegrace, 

“  that  road  of  which  thou  speak’st  was  full 
of  rocks,  and  deep  pits,  and  swamps,  and 
quagmires,  and  other  frightfids.  I  do  re¬ 
member  me  of  a  certain  Slough  of  Des-  . 
pond,  wherein  sundry  travellers  were  be- 
mired  to  purpose,  and  some  hardly  escaped 
with  their  lives.” 

“  The  Slough  of  Despond,  quotha !”  cried 
Stagman  ;  “  a  certain  man,  called  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  a  Contractor,  undertakes  to 
fill  it  up,  and  to  lay  a  double  line  of  rails, 
with  sidings,  across  it  in  a  fortnight.” 

“Truly,  we  live  in  strange  times,  neigh¬ 
bor,”  said  Scapegrace.  “  But  then  the 
Hill  of  Difficulty  ?” 

“  Is  no  difficulty  after  all,”  interrupted 
Stagman  ;  “  we  pass  right  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  it  by  a  tunnel  in  two  minutes,  so  that 
you  need  never  know  there  was  a  hill  there. 
The  strata  are  all  clay  and  sandstone,  ex¬ 
ceeding  well  fitted  for  boring.” 

“Then  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
and  the  road  which  leads  therethrough?” 
asked  Scapegrace. 

“  We  go  slap  across  it  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  bedpost  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  thir¬ 
ty  arches  on  the  skew  principle,”  said  Stag- 
man. 

“  Lo,  you  now  !”  said  Scapegrace,  mar¬ 
velling —  “Surely,  however,  the  road  is  rug¬ 
ged  and  hilly  ?” 

“  Thou  wouldst  say,  the  gradients  are 
bad  ;  not  so,  there  is  none  worse  than  one 
in  the  hundred — quite  as  good  as  the  Cale¬ 
donian.” 

“  I  know  not  that  road,”  said  Scape- 


“  So  much  the  better  for  thee,”  answer¬ 
ed  Stagman  gravely. 

“  But,  neighbor,  how  do  you  contrive 
to  carry  your  road  through  other  men’s 
grounds?”  said  Scapegrace. 
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“  We  promise  to  share  the  profits  with 
them,”  said  Stagman,  ”  and  so  keep  them 
quiet;  or  put  them  on  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  power  to  audit  their  own  ac¬ 
counts.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  are  put 
to  our  shifts  for  a  time,  as  was  the  case  with 
Squire  Despair  of  Doubting  Castle,  who 
opposed  us  on  the  standing  orders,  and 
threatened  to  throw  us  out  in  committee ; 
but,  as  it  ended  in  our  buying  Doubting 
Castle  at  his  own  price,  and  paying  him 
handsomely  for  intersectional  damage  be-  i 
sides,  he  soon  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  i 
is  now  an  active  promoter  of  the  line.  In-[ 
deed,  I  know  not  any  one  who  can  give  usi 
further  trouble,  except  it  be  old  Pope,  whoj 
says  the  road  will  ruin  his  villa,  and  be  the, 
death  of  any  of  his  bulls  that  get  upon  the  j 
line;  but  as  w'e  know  that  he  is  as  poor  as 
a  church  rat,  and  w'ill  never  show  face  in  ! 
the  committee,  we  mind  him  not,  and,  in  | 
truth,  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will ! 
find  the  preamble  proved.” 

“Find  what?”  inquired  Scapegrace; — 
“  methinks,  Stagman,  ihon  dealest  in 
strange  words,  and  nsest  a  jargon  hard  to 
be  understood  of  men.” 

“  Find  the  preamble  proved,”  answered 
Stagman  ;  “  which  means  w’e  shall  be  em¬ 
powered  to  make  the  road.” 

“I  suppose  then,  neighbor,”  said  Scape¬ 
grace,  “  there  will  be  great  resort  of  travel¬ 
lers  to  this  same  Cent-i*er-cent,  and  much 
toll  levied  thereat  ?” 

“  The  passenger  traffic,  the  prospectus 
says,  will  be  enormous,”  answered  Stag- 
man  ;  “  and  the  minerals  along  the  line  are 
of  course  inexhaustible.” 

“  But  tell  me,  neighbor,  is  this  same 
mode  of  travel  as  pleasant  for  the  wayfarers 
as  thou  sayest  ?” 

“  Exceedingly  pleasant  for  the  survivors,” 
answered  Stagman.  “  Doubtless  it  some- 
times  happens  that  a  carriage  or  tw’o  will 
run  over  a  precipice,  or  the  down-train  from 
Little-go  may  run  into  the  up-train  from 
Hap-hazard,  whereby  some  dozen  lives  may 
goamissing;  but  such  accidents  are  una¬ 
voidable,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
on  these  occasions  there  never  yet  has  been  ' 
the  slightest  blame  imputable  to  any  one 
concerned — the  stoker  being  invariably  a 
most  respectable  man,  and  the  utmost  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  signals.” 

“  Nay  now,  neighbor  Stagman,”  said 
Scapegrace;  “all  this  is  mighty  comforta¬ 
ble  and  encouraging,  and  I  long  much  to 
have  share  w  ith  thee  in  this  same  business.” 

“  1  know  not,”  said  Stagman,  “  whether  | 


that  may  be ;  for  the  way  is  narrow,  and 
many  there  be  that  w’onid  go  in  thereat. 
But  look  you,  neighbor,  I  have  promised 
to  do  you  service  if  I  can,  and  I  will  tell 
yon  how  to  set  about  it.  There  is  an  an¬ 
cient  friend  of  mine,  who  hath  stood  me  in 
good  ste.ad  before  now,  his  name  is  .Mr. 
Scrip ;  he  hath  holpen  many  a  one  in 
worse  plight  than  thou  art ;  so  that  by  his 
aid,  from  being  poor  and  needy,  they  have 
become  well  to  do  in  the  world  in  a  short 
space.  Let  us  go  together  to  hi  hi ;  he 
dw'elleth  in  Paper  Buildings  hard  by;  it 
may  be  that  he  will  stand  thy  friend,  and 
help  thee  out  of  this  thy  difficulty.” 

So  methought  the  men  went  both  togeth- 
er,  and,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Scrip, 
they  were  shown  into  his  apartment,  which 
was  all  garnished  with  slips  of  paper,  where¬ 
on  were  strange  figures  and  characters 
written,  which  no  man  could  read  or  under¬ 
stand.  He  wore  a  coat  of  many  colors,  the 
pockets  of  wdiich  appeared  to  be  stuffied 
with  papers  hearing  the  like  figures;  he 
was  always  looking  either  up  or  down,  and 
he  moved  to  and  fro  continually,  as  if  he 
could  not  sit  still  in  one  place  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  Mr.  Scrip,”  said  Stagman,  “  you  must 
know  here  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  pres¬ 
ently  sore  bestead,  and  lacketh  thine  aid. 
He  would  fain  have  of  thee  some  of  those 
wonderful  papers  of  thine,  whereby  so  many 
have  become  so  suddenly  rich  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  acquaintance,  I  pray  you 
pleasure  him  in  this  matter.” 

Then  methought  Mr.  Scrip  looked  fixed¬ 
ly  upon  Scapegrace,  and  shook  his  head 
consumedly.  “  The  applications,”  said  he, 
“  are  so  numerous,  that  the  Provisional 
Committee  have  been  compelled  to  decline 
many  from  the  most  respectable  quarters, 
and  in  all  cases  greatly  to  restrict  the 
amount  allocated.”  But  observing  that 
Scapegrace  appeared  much  discomfited  at 
these  w'ords,  he  said,  after  a  time — 

“  Howbeit,  as  the  man  is  a  friend  of  thine, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  he  hath  come  to 
me,  I  will  for  this  once  do  for  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  wish.”  So,  putting  his  hand  into 
his  nether  raiment,  he  pulled  out  certain 
slips  of  paper,  and  put  them  into  Scape¬ 
grace’s  hand,  saying,  “  Take  these,  and 
put  them  into  the  purse  thou  bearest  with 
thee;  they  are  called  after  my  name:  a 
fortnight  hence  thou  wilt  pay  to  me  a  depo¬ 
sit  of  twenty  crowns  thereon,  but  thereaf¬ 
ter  thou  mayst  sell  them  for  ten  times  tha 
sum.” 
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“  Alas,”  cried  Scapegrace,  “  for  no*v  I 
am  utterly  undone  !  I  have  not  a  crown 
in  the  world,  and  how’  can  1  pay  the  de¬ 
posit  ?” 

“  Nay,  neighbor,  have  a  good  heart,” 
cried  Siaginan,  drawing  him  into  a  corner  ; 
“  long  before  the  fortnight  comes,  we  shall 
have  sold  these  papers  lo  some  other  man, 
who  will  pay  the  twenty  crowns  for  thee, 
and  give  thee  a  hundred  beside  for  thy 
pains.  At  the  worst,  thou  hast  but  to  burn 
thy  papers  and  be  seen  no  more  of  men, 
which,  if  Gripeman  should  lay  hold  on  thee, 
would  happen  in  any  wares.  Take  the  j)a- 
pers,  be  of  good  comfort,  thank  Mr.  Scrip 
for  his  kindness,  and  tell  him  thou  wilt  call 
another  day  with  the  twenty  crowns.” 

So  Scapegrace  took  the  papers,  and  they 
thanked  Mr.  Scrip,  and  went  their  way. 

CHAPTER  II. 

How  Scapegrace,  losing  sight  of  Premium,  was 
mocked  at  Vanity  Fair. 

And  as  they  journeyed,  methought  the 
two  men  had  much  conversation  together. 

“  Now,  neighbor  Scapegrace,”  said 
Stagman,  “  if  tliou  wouldsl  sell  this  scrip 
of  thine  to  advantage,  we  must  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  the  great  market  at  Vanity  Fair, 
tvhere  ail  the  fools  in  the  world  be  gathered 
together,  and  not  a  few'  knaves  besides. 
But  the  fair  is  a  perfect  maze,  full  of  blind 
alleys,  courts,  and  winding  passages,  among 
the  which  thou  wouldst  assuredly  lose  thy 
way  if  thou  didst  enter  them  without  a 
guide  ;  and  with  such  confusion  of  wares 
in  the  shops  and  windows,  that  thou  might- 
est  walk  about  from  morning  to  eventide 
without  finding  what  thou  wert  in  search 
of.  1  remember  me  well,  that  when  I  first 
resorted  thither,  1  more  than  once  went 
into  the  wrong  shop,  and  bought  many  ar¬ 
ticles  which  turned  out  naught.  There- 
fore  must  we  get  Interpreter  to  go  along 
with  us.” 

“  VV’ho  is  this  same  Interpreter?”  asked 
Scapegrace. 

”  Interpreter,”  answered  Stagman,  “  is  a 
stock  broker,  who  knoweth  ail  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  place,  the  abodes  of  sellers 
and  customers,  and  the  booths  where  the 
best  bargains  are  to  be  had.  He  hath  his 
living  by  directing  travellers  through  the 
Fair,  and  showing  them  where  to  buy  and 
sell  to  good  purpose.  For  a  small  consid¬ 
eration  he  will  go  along  with  us,  and  help 
us  in  this  business.” 


But  Scapegrace,  who  had  waxed  fool¬ 
hardy,  replied, — “  Not  so,  friend  Stagman. 

I  fear  not  I  shall  find  my  way  easily  enough 
through  the  Fair,  and  bring  my  hogs  to  a 
good  market  without  him,  and  save  my 
money  at  the  same  time.  Already,  me- 
ibinks,  1  feel  the  burden  at  my  back  lighter. 
Let  us  push  on,  I  beseech  thee,  to  our 
journey’s  end.” 

“  Neighbor  Scapegrace,”  said  Stagman, 
“  thou  art  somewhat  rash  in  this  matter, 
for  Interpreter’s  fee  is  but  a  trifle;  and  1 
can  tell  thee,  that  if  by  mischance  thou 
shouldst  come  to  lose  thy  way  in  the  Fair, 
thou  rnayst  chance  to  be  very  roughly  han¬ 
dled.  There  is  always  a  scum  of  villains 
there  on  the  outlook  to  decoy  strangers, 
and  if  they  will  not  consent  to  be  cheated, 
to  flout  and  mock  them  with  gibes  and 
scurril  jests.  ’Tw'as  but  the  other  day 
they  put  Truepenny  into  the  Stocks,  and 
kept  him  there  till  he  thought  he  should 
never  get  out  again ;  and  he  only  did  get 
out  by  parting  with  all  the  ready  money  he 
had.  I  pray  thee,  neighbor,  take  warning, 
and  be  advised.” 

As  he  spake,  behold  a  third  man  came 
towards  them  from  behind,  and  shortly 
overtook  them. 

”  Whither  so  fast,  neighbors?”  said  he. 

“Nay,  Mr.  Littlefaiih,”  said  Stagman, 
“  we  be  all  journeying,  as  I  take  it,  the 
same  road.  We  are  bound  for  Vanity  Fair  ; 
and  from  that  little  bundle  which  I  see  in 
thy  hand,  it  should  seem  thou  art  on  the 
same  errand.  Is  it  not  so?” 

“  It  is  even  so,”  said  Littlefaith.  “  I 
would  fain  turn  a  penny  like  other  men. 
.Men  say,  in  our  village  of  Love-gain,  that 
my  neighbors.  Plausible,  and  Saveall,  and 
Worldly-wiseman,  by  tbeir  dealings  at  the 
Fair,  have  made  a  mint  of  money  ;  and  so 
would  Obstinate,  too,  for  that  matter,  if  he 
had  not  asked  too  much  for  his  wares,  and 
so  lost  his  market,  and  returned  as  he  went. 
More  fool  he!  I  shall  take  the  first  good 
oflfer  I  get,  I  promise  you.” 

“  M’ell,  now,”  said  ^Scapegrace,  joining 
in  their  talk,  “  since  Littlelailh  is  going 
along  with  us  to  the  Fair,  surely  we  can 
do  without  Interpreter.  Come,  pluck  up  a 
good  heart,  and  let  us  be  jogging.” 

Then  Stagman  shook  his  head,  and  said 
nothing;  but  the  three  continued  to  walk 
on. 

After  a  time  said  Stagman,  “  Since 
thou  will  not  take  Interpreter  with  thee, 
there  is  but  one  further  advice  which  I  can 
give.  Not  far  from  Vanity  Fair  dwelleth 
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a  certain  man,  called  Premium  ;  but  his 
house  is  not  easily  found,  for  he  liveih  next 
door  to  Discount,  and  many  strangers, 
thinkifig  to  find  the  one,  have  landed  at  the 
door  of  the  other.  In  truth,  it  is  said  there 
is  a  passage  between  ttieir  dwellings,  and 
that  the  two  play  into  each  other’s  hands; 
for  oftentimes,  when  Premium  see’th  visit¬ 
ors  comincr,  and  liketh  not  their  look — hu 
he  is  a  shy  man,  and  easily  frightened — he 
will  disappear  of  a  sudden,  and  send  Dis¬ 
count  to  open  the  door  to  them,  and  to  say 
he  is  gone  out,  and  won’t  be  home  for  a 
fortnight.  This  man  Premium  is  almost 
always  to  be  found  hankering  about  the 
Fair  ;  and  so  long  as  thou  canst  keep  close 
upon  him,  thou  art  sure  to  go  right.  Fol¬ 
low  in  the  direction  he  goeth  ;  he  will  guide 
thee  to  a  good  customer ;  but  having  made 
thy  market,  bestir  thyself,  and  go  thy  way 
quickly,  lest  evil  overtake  thee.  .  But  take 
care  thou  lose  not  .sight  of  the  man,  for  he 
often  vanisheth  when  least  expected;  and 
shouldst  thou  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
neighbor,  who  is  ever  close  behind  him, 
then  wert  thou  utterly  undone.” 

And  about  mid-day,  as  they  journeyed, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Fair,  which  was 
of  goodly  extent,  with  many  lanes  and  al¬ 
leys,  through  which  great  crowds  were  ever 
moving,  and  the  din  and  hubbub  of  their 
voices,  as  they  called  out  the  names  of  their 
wares,  was  such,  that  at  first  the  pilgrims 
were  mightily  confused.  Littlefaith  spake 
of  turning  back,  but  being  encouraged  of 
Stagman,  lie  took  heart  again  and  went 
on. 

And  as  they  gazed  about  them,  and  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  multitudes  that  were  wander¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  rows,  cheapening  the 
wares,  ‘‘Now  are  we  in  good-luck,”  cried 
Stagman  “  for  yonder  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
market,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  Mr.  Premium. 
Let  us  step  up  boldly  to  him  at  once  and  take 
his  arm — for  if  we  approach  him  timidly,  he 
will  disappear  under  one  of  the  booths  in¬ 
continently.”  ' 

“  But  do  you  think  we  may  venture?” 
said  Littlefaith. 

‘‘  Yea,  verily,”  said  Stagman  ;  so  hurry¬ 
ing  up  to  him,  they  laid  hold  of  him  gently, 
but  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  saluted  him.  lie 
was  a  portly  person  attired  in  a  gold-color¬ 
ed  suit,  and  put  on  a  smiling  countenance 
when  the  pilgrims  laid  hold  of  him  ;  but 
methought  he  looked  about  him  on  every 
side  to  see  whether  he  could  dodge  away, 
and  escape.  Finding,  however,  that  they 
clung  to  him  tightly,  he  made  as  if  he  were 
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much  pleased  to  meet  them,  and  returning 
their  salutation — 

‘‘  How  now,  old  friend,”  said  he  to  Stag- 
man  ;  ”  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
do?” 

‘‘  Only  to  show  us  through  the  Fair,” 
said  Stagman.  ‘‘  These,  my  friends,  are 
new  to  the  place,  and  they  would  fain 
know  how  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  best 
bidder.  I  pr.ay  thee,  go  with  us,  for  thou 
k nowest  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  this 
Babel.” 

So,  keeping  fast  hold  of  Mr.  Premium’s 
arm,  they  entered  the  Fair;  and  if  at  a 
distance  they  were  confused  with  the  clam¬ 
or  and  din  of  the  crowd,  they  were  beyond 
measure  astonished  when  they  got  into  the 
thick  of  it.  Here  was  French  row,  Dutch 
row,  Belgian  row,  Irish  row,  F.nglish  row, 
and  Scotch  row  ;  the  chief  crowd,  however, 
was  in  the  English  row,  which  was  so 
choked  up  at  times  with  buyers  and  sellers, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  along  at 
all.  But  as  most  people  were  glad  to  make 
way  for  Premium,  who  was  well  known 
there  and  much  respected,  the  pilgrims  got 
along  the  rows  better  than  they  thought. 

“  What  will  you  buy,  worthy  gentlemen 
— what  will  you  buy  ?”  exclaimed  many 
voices  as  they  passed. 

‘‘ Buy  any  Pennsylvanians,  gents  ?”  uaid 
a  man  in  tlie  raiment  of  a  Quaker. 

‘‘  Heavy  stock,  heavy  stock,  Jonathan  !” 
cried  another. 

‘‘  Buy  my  Mexicans — best  Mexicans  !” 
said  a  third. 

‘‘  Would  not  take  a  present  of  them  gra¬ 
tis,”  cried  a  fourth. 

‘‘  Spanish  three’s  reduced — who’ll  buy  ?” 
said  a  fifth. 

‘‘  Reduced  to  nothing,”  said  a  sixth. 

”  Portuguese  deferred  annuities  ?”  said  a 
seventh. 

‘‘  Deferred  to  the  day  of  judgment,”  an¬ 
swered  an  eighth. 

‘‘  Glenmutchkins — guaranteed  stock,  5 
premium,  tx  div.”  said  a  ninth. 

‘‘  Won’t  do,  Sauley,”  said  a  tenth — 
‘‘  won’t  do  at  any  price.” 

And  so  on  it  went,  all  the  dealers  bawl¬ 
ing  and  squabbling  together,  and  trying  to 
depreciate  one  another’s  wares. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  certain  one 
came  up  to  Littlefaith  in  the  crowd,  and 
seeing  him  in  company  with  Premium,  he 
asked  him  if  he  were  inclined  to  sell  his 
scrip. 

Whereupon  Littlefaith,  turning  round, 
saw  that  it  was  his  old  neighbor  Plausible, 
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and  answering,  said,  “  Of  a  truth  such  was 
niy  errand  hither,  hut  what  wiili  the  din  and 
bustle  about  me,  I  doubt,  shall  never  pluck  ; 
up  heart  to  find  a  purchaser.” 

”  1  fear,  neighbor  Liltlefaith,”  said  Plau¬ 
sible, ‘‘ thou  art  in  the  right,  and  let  nie 
tell  thee  that  same  scrip  of  thine  is  little  in  I 
favor  here;  howbeit,  for  the  sake  of  old' 
acquaintance,  I  would  not  have  thee  re- 1 
turn  empty — I  will  buy  thy  wares  of  thee.  I 
Thou  canst  not  expect  of  me  much  profit,^ 
but  here  are  twenty  crowns,  which  will  de- ■ 
fray  thy  travelling  charges — and  leave  thee' 
a  something  over  beside.  Mayhap  1  may! 
'  be  able  some  time  or  other  to  find  a  purcha-j 
ser.  There  is  the  money.  Give  me  the 
scrip  quickly  ;  for  I  see  a  certain  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  By-ends,  who  beckoneth  to  me, 
and  cannot  w  ait.” 

Then  did  Littlefaith  take  the  crowns,  and 
give  unto  Plausible  the  scrip,  which  when' 
he  had  put  into  his  bosom,  he  smiled  and  1 
hastened  away.  When  Littlefaith  came  j 
back  to  Slagman,  he  told  him  w  hat  he  had 
done.  I 

“Thou  faint-hearted  fool!”  said  Stag-! 
man.  “  Knowest  thou  not  thy  wares  were! 
well  worth  a  hundred  crowns,  which  1  w'ar-j 
rant  thee  Plausible  will  make  of  them  be-! 
fore  the  market  is  over.  Out  upon  thee ! 
for  a  crazed  coxcomb!  get  thee  gone,  and 
trouble  us  no  more  in  this  matter.” 

“  Better  is  a  bird  in  the  hand  than  two 
in  the  bush,”  said  Liltlefaith;  and  so  say¬ 
ing,  he  departed. 

But  while  Stagman  was  thus  gibing  Lit- 
tlefdith  for  throwing  away  his  wares,  sud¬ 
denly  Scapegrace  uttered  a  cry,  and  said — 

“  Mercy  on  us,  what  hath  become  of  Mr. 
Premium  !  1  only  turned  my  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  look  at  yonder  Prospectus  of  the 
Grand  Equatorial  and  'Propical  Junction, 
and,  lo!  he  slipt  his  arm  from  mine,  and  1 
saw  him  no  more.” 

“Oh,  woe  is  me!”  cried  Stagman; 
“  what  1  foretold  has  come  to  pass,  and 
now  1  fear  a  worse  thing  will  yet  befall 
us.” 

And,  as  he  spake,  behold  there  drew 
near  a  lean  and  ill-favored  person,  clad  in 
ragged  and  sad-colored  attire,  whose  doub- 
let  was  much  out  at  the  elbows,  and  who 
looked  ever  towards  the  ground  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  Stagman  see  him  drawing  nigh, 
than  he  threw'  his  scrip  on  the  ground,  and, 
hurrying  through  the  crowd,  he  was  seen 
no  more.  Then  1  knew  that  the  man’s 
name  was  Discount. 

And  when  the  men  of  the  Fair  saw  that 


Premium  w’as  gone,  and  that  Stagman  had 
fled  as  Discount  drew  nigh,  they  seized  up¬ 
on  Scapegrace,  and  began  to  flout  him  at 
first  with  lair  words  and  pretences,  but  at 
last  more  rudely  and  openly.  “  So,  friend  !” 
cried  one,  “you  will  buy  nothing  t)f  us,  it 
seems?  Mayhap  you  have  someihincr  to 
sell.” 

“  I  have  in  my  scrip  a  few  Eldorados,  for 
which  I  expected  a  premium,”  answered 
Scapegrace. 

“  Dt»n’i  you  wish  you  may  get  it?”  said 
the  other  sympalheiically. 

“  Does  your  mother,”  said  a  third,  with 
a  look  of  sympathy,  “  your  venerable  mo¬ 
ther,  know  ihatyi>u  are  abroad  at  the  Fair?” 

“Perfectly  well,”  answered  Scapegrace; 
“  it  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  her  pecu¬ 
niary  distress  that  1  came  hither.” 

“  Distress,  indeed  !”  answ  ered  the  other ; 
“  thou  wouldst  not  have  ns  believe  that  she 
has  sold  her  mangle  yet  ?” 

“  I  said  not  that  she  had,”  replied  Scape¬ 
grace  ;  “  but  she  would  gladly  have  parted 
with  it  if  she  could.” 

“  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?”  said 
another  in  a  compassionate  tone. 

“  Very  indiflerently,  friend,”  answered 
Scapegrace ;  “  for  my  lodging  has  been 
but  poorly  supplied  of  late,  and  1  think  of 
changing  it.” 

“  Lodging,  quotha  !  You  sha’n’t  lodge 
here,  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  promise  you.” 

“  My  name  is  not  Fergiuion,”  said  Scape¬ 
grace  meekly  ;  “  neither  have  I  the  least 
intention  of  lodgin^I  here.” 

“  What  a  shocking  bad  hat !”  cried  a 
voice  from  behind,  and  in  a  trice  was 
Scapegrace’s  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  pockets  turned  inside  out;  but 
finding  nothing  therein  but  scrip,  they  were 
enraged,  and  falling  upon  Scapegrace,  they 
kicked  and  cuffed,  and  hustled  him  up  one 
row  and  down  another,  through  this  alley 
and  across  that  court,  till  at  last,  being 
tired  of  tnocking  him,  they  cast  him  out 
of  the  Fair  altogether,  and  shut  the  gate 
against  him. 

O 


In  the  rase  of  illness,  the  gradual  dying,  the 
visible  fading  away  of  the  cheri-hed  image  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  slowly  accustoms  us  to  the  thought 
of  death — it  is  the  soothing  twilight  preceding 
the  night  ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  the  sun 
sets  at  once,  without  twilight.  Ye.s,  the  greatest 
sorrow  is  the  beholding  the  blooming  counte- 
.he  learned  Kircher,  who  was  qu.te  delighted 
nance  behind  the  pale  ghastly  lace  of  death.— 
Hichter. 
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MANNERS,  TRADITIONS,  AND  SUPERSTI¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  SHETLANDERS.  ' 

.  ■ 

If  Regina  will  permit  an  Ultima-Thu- 
lian,  a  dweller  in  tlie  solitary  isles  of  the 
Caledonian  archipelego,  to  offer  an  occa¬ 
sional  mite  to  her  great  metropolitan  treas¬ 
ury  of  knowledge,  1  flatter  myself  1  could 
“  submit  to  public  inspection”  (as  a  fash¬ 
ionable  modiste  newly  returned  from  the 
spring  markets  w’onld  say)  some  facts  new 
to  our  modern  |)eriodical  literature.  Vigi¬ 
lant  and  far-searching  as  the  spirit  of  lite¬ 
rary  enterprise  now  is,  it  has  scarcely  turned 
a  thought  to  the  fields  of  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  information  that  bound  the  northern 
extremity  of  our  own  empire.  An  adven¬ 
ture  in  Tahiti  or  New  Zealand,  a  ramble 
in  the  Marquesas,  a  tiger-hunt  in  India,  “  a 
dinner  in  ancient  Egypt,”  a  legend  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  devoured  with  avidity, 
and  admired,  however  trivial  in  itself,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  associated  in  the  reader’s  mind 
with  the  idea  of  rarity  or  distance.  Like 
the  fruits  of  warm  climates,  the  knowledge 
that  is  dug  from  anticpiity  or  transported 
across  the  Pacific  is  often  more  prized  than 
the  observations  which  we  could  graher 
from  the  study  of  society  around  us,  and  at 
the  small  cost  of  a  few  days’  sail  from  the' 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  require  the  writer  to  en¬ 
counter  savages  or  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  that  our  cluster  of  islands,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  the  fifty-ninth  and 
sixty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude,  are 
a  sort  of  terra  incognita  in  the  current  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  day.  An  Englishman  knows 
more  of  Australia  or  China,  of  the  Oregon 
or  the  Punjaub,  than  he  does  about  any  one 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  though  they  are  above 
ninety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space  of 
seventy  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  more 
than  fifty  from  east  to  west.  If  he  has  read 
Sir  W  alter  Scott’s /'/Vo/c  he  may,  perhaps, 
remember  the  name  of  “  Sumburgh  Head,” 
the  southmost  promontory  of  the  group  ;  or 
of  the  “  Fitful  Head,”  rendered  classical 
by  the  same  pen  as  the  residence  of  Norna. 
If  he  has  chanced  to  be  at  W'indsor,  or 
Brighton,  or  Buckingham  Palace,  he  may 
have  seen  a  little  hir^ute  quadruped  called 
a  shclti/,  or  Shetland  pony,  about  the  size 
of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  imported  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  equestrian  amusement  of  the 
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royal  children.  But  with  this  animal,  and 
the  tw'o  extreme  points  I  have  mentioned, 
the  probahiliiy  is  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants — historical,  ge¬ 
ographical,  zoological,  and  statistical — 
terminates. 

Ask  him  about  Foula,  or  Burray,  or 
Bressay,or  Papastour,or  W’halsey,or  Yell, 
or  Feilar,  or  Unst,  tlie  Out  Skerries,  the 
Noup,  the  Sneug,  or  any  other  locality  be¬ 
tween  Lamba  Ness  and  Ciuendal  Bay,  and 
he  will  turn  a  bewildered  stare  of  amaze¬ 
ment  in  your  face,  or,  perhaps',  exclaim, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder,  that  he  does 
not  understand  Gaelic.  W’e  venture  to  say 
he  never  heard  of  the  Grind  of  the  Navir, 
or  the  Villains  of  IJre,  or  the  “  Doreholm 
of  Northmaven,”  or  those  suhlime  caverned 
rocks  that  present  a  mural  front  of  porphy¬ 
ry,  with  arched  doorways,  to  the  w  ild  fury 
of  the  Atlantic,  roaring  in  the  wintry  blast, 
and  battering  the  weatherworn  rampart 
with  the  force  of  artillery.  Were  I  to  tell 
him  about  the  Drongs  of  Hillswick  Ness 
and  St.  Magnus  Bay,  towering  above  the 
waves  like  the  ruins  of 'Fhebes  or  Palmyra, 
and  carved  by  the  storm  into  ten  thousand 
shapes,’ more  fantastic  than  castles  in  the 
air,  or  the  cloud-built  jialaces  that  adorn 
the  horizon  in  a  gloomy  November  even¬ 
ing,  he  would,  probably,  inijuire  if  I  was 
describing  to  him  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  or  had  newly  arrived  from  the  last 
discovered  planet.  Take  him  to  the  Stones 
of  Steffs,  or  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Noss, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  where 
a  tremendous  chasm  is  traversed  by  a 
wooden  trough  named  a  “  cradle,”  slung 
across  the  aby.ss  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
merely  large  enough  to  ferry  over  one  man 
and  a  sheep,  his  head  would  turn  giddy  at 
the  sight,  or  he  might  imagine  himself 
making  a  first  voyage  to  the  north  jiole  in 
Henson’s  aerial  machine.  It  would  puzzle 
him  to  understand  Jlinching  a  whale,  or 
skijUing  a  him  ;  nor  could  he  say  with  old 
Basil  Mertoun,  “  I  know  the  meaning  of 
scat,  and  wattle,  and  hawkhen,  and  hngahf, 
and  every  other  exaction  by  which  your 
lords  have  wrung  your  withers.”  Sights 
and  sounds  would  arrest  his  senses  droller 
than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  modern 
Babylon,  where  you  Londoners  have  no 
days  two  months  long,  and  cannot  like  us 
shave  by  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midnight. 

But  I  could  tell  him  of  other  wonders  in 
our  islands  besides  those  peculiar  to  our 
natural  scenery,  strange  and  picturesque 
though  our  coasts  and  headlands  appear. 
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A  threat  proporl  ion  of  our  inhabitants  (they  '  lie  viewed  our  bleak  and  bold  scenery, 
are  reckoned  about  30,006)  are  aniphibi- 1  scaled  our  slupendous  cliffs,  studied  our 
ous  ;  the  men,  like  the  old  sea-kings,  spend- !  manners,  which  he  has  so  admirably  portray¬ 
ing  more  of  their  lives  on  the  water  than  '  ed  in  the  Mordauni,the  Magnus  'i’roil,  the 
the  land,  “rarely  sleeping  under  a  roof  or '  Minna  and  Brenda,  the  Norna,  the  rustic 
warming  themselves  at  a  cottage  fire.”  The  Yellowley,  the  pedlar  Snailsfoot,  and  other 
women,  too,  brave  the  dangers  of  a  sailor-'  personages  that  seem  to  move  and  breathe 
faring  life  ;  for  they  will  navigate  boats,  as  '  in  his  fascinating  pages.  These  are  all  set 
a  northern  chronicler  says,  “  through  terri- |  forth  in  his  novel  and  his  diary.  Ilis  visit 
ble  seas  with  the  utmost  skill  and  ability.”  I  is  not  forgotten,  and  his  Pirate  is  still  the 
And  I  verily  believe  our  Arctic  Grace  Dar-!  delight  of  our  youths  and  maidens, 
lings  would  surpass  the  heroine  of  the  Fern  '  1  pass  over  the  old  missionary  Brand, 

Islands  in  deeds  of  generous  intrepidity,  *  who  came  about  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
should  it  happen  that  distressed  humanity  tury  on  a  religious  errand,  by  order  of  the 
required  their  aid.  No  part  ol  the  country  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
is  more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea, ;  land  ;  and  I  need  merely  allude  to  the  Tour 
and  some  of  our  islands  (or  holms)  are  not  of  Dr.  Patrick  Neill  in  1804,  to  the  excel- 
larger  than  an  ordinary  drawing-room.  We  lent  Description  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ilibbert  in 
have  “  horses,”  and  “warts,”  and  “  old  ,  1822,  and  to  the  more  recent  steam-voyage 
men,”  hundreds  of  feel  in  heiglit,  but  they  of  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  about  five  or 
are  hills  of  peculiar  shape.  Our  crows  |  six  years  ago.  This  lady  performed  a  whole 
build  their  nests  of  fish-bones,  lor  lack  of  volume  out  of  a  flying  visit  of  forty-eight 
sticks;  and  as  trees  and  hedges  are  rare  '  hours ;  and  undertook  to  give  a  description 
with  us,  our  birds,  instead  of  being  inhabi- [  of  the  country  without  stirring  from  Mr. 
tants  of  the  air,  must  become  denizens  of  |  Hay’s  draw  ing-room  in  Lerwick,  and  on  a 
the  soil.  Our  eagles  are  worth  five  shil- '  misty  Sunday,  when  she  could  not  see  across 
lings  a  head  to  any  that  can  shoot  them  : '  the  narrow  bay  opposite  her  window.  But 
we  can  buy  a  young  calf  for  eighteenpence, !  then  she  had  Mr.  Hay’s  chart  obligingly 
and  sell  a  pair  of  knitted  stockings  for  four  ^  spread  before  her,  “  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
guineas.  We  are  believers  in  magical  arts  three  inches  are  given  to  each  mile,  and  not 
and  preternatural  creatures,  in  the  great  a  single  peat-stack  seemed  wanting ;  so  we 
kraaken  and  the  sea-serpent,  in  mermaids  j  made  a  leisurely  tour  over  this  wide  ex- 
and  mermen,  in  w  itchcraft  and  the  evil  eye,  i  pause,  pausing  occasionally  to  hear  elabo- 
in  the  power  of  invocations  and  maledic- !  rate  descriptions  of  the  curiosities  we 
lions,  in  amulets  and  spectral  illusions  and  \to  have  seen,  and  of  the  accidents  we  might 
occult  sympathies,  in  trows  and  elf-arrows,  j  probably  have  met  with;  all  very  interest- 
in  “healing  by  the  coin,”  “casting  the  !  ing,  but  also  rather  tantalizing.”  From  an 
heart,”  curing  by  rhyme  or  rowan-tree,  or  j  hour’s  inspection  of  this  spacious  map,  this 
cow-hair,  or  a  darning-needle  stuck  in  the  !  ingenious  lady  contrived  to  manufacture  a 
leaf  of  a  psalm-book.  We  believe  in  the  '  Journal  of  a  Two  Days*  Residence  in  Slu  t- 
possibility  of  abstracting,  by  certain  charms,  !  land,  tcith  a  Full,  True,  and  Particular  Ac- 
“  the  profits”  of  a  neighbor’s  cow',  or  trans-  count  of  the  Habits,  Manners,  and  Lan- 
ferring  the  butter  from  one  woman’s  churn  "uage  of  the  Natives ;  their  D ress,  Appear- 
to  another  woman’s  dairy;  and  all  by  the  ance,  and  Costumes;  also,  New  and  Ori- 
“  devilish  cunning”  of  spells  and  cantrips,  ginal  Discoveries  respecting  the  Geography , 
That  such  marvels  in  nature  and  humanity  Astronomy ,  Natural  History,  and  Geolo- 
should  exist  in  the  broad  daylight  of  this  gical  Structure  of  these  Islands,  ^'c.  This 
omniscient  age,  and  yet  so  little  be  known  may  be  intended  as  a  “  right  merry  jest,” 
about  them  by  the  millions  who  devour  but  it  was  rather  too  much  to  make  the 
monthly  articles,  is  a  fact  scarcely  credible,  public  pay  seven  and  sixpence  for  it. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  visited  from  time  In  my  communications  I  can  promise  no 
to  time  by  tourists,  and  naturalists,  and  mo-  exploits  by  land  or  water  to  rival  this.  But 
ralisls,  inspectors  of  education,  commis-  if  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  contributors 
sioners  of  light-houses,  &lc.  The  Great  to  Regina,  or  even  her  great  accoucheur 
Unknown  delighted  us  with  his  presence  in  himself  of  215  Regent-street,  should  take  a 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1814,  to  gather  fancy  to  adventure  upon  an  excursion  to 
materials  for  one  of  his  immortal  fictions,  if  our  Scottish  Cyclades,  I  can  promise  a  wel- 
fictions  they  can  be  called  which  represent  come  reception  from  our  resident  landlords, 
life  and  nature  in  the  mirror  of  truth.  Here  and  udallers,  and  clergy,  whose  hospitality 
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is  not  the  less  warm  though  it  may  liave  a!  modatioii  of  railways,  or  post-chaises,  or 
contracted  field  or  limited  opportunities  for  |  turnpike-roads,  he  will  be  disappointed  ;  but 
its  exercise.  I  can  imagine  that  a  denizen  he  will  find  our  rude  climate,  and  our  bar- 
of  London,  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  ofj  ren  soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth  of  a 
cabs  and  coffee-houses,  of  coal-fires,  easy  ;  friendly  greeting,  and  lighted  up  with  a  glo- 
chairs,  and  first-class  carriages,  may  have '  rious  luminary  that  for  three  months  scarce- 
grave  objections  to  risk  the  perils  of  an  '  ly  <piits  the  horizon.  During  that  period 
Arctic  tour  of  pleasure.  He  will  likely  pic- 1  darkness  is  unknown,  the  short  ab.‘*ence 
ture  to  himself  seas  swarming  with  inon-jof  the  sun  being  supplied  by  a  briglit  twi¬ 
sters, — the  leviathan  of  the  deep  spread  light.  To  use  the  words  of  a  native  histo- 
over  many  a  rood  like  avast  continent —  rian,  “  Nothing  can  surpa.ss  the  calm  se- 
the  marine  snake,  trailing  its  wavy  length  renity  of  a  fine  summer  night  in  the  Shet- 
along  the  surface  for  miles,  his  neck  cov-  land  Isles,  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  un- 
ered  with  a  flowing  mane,  his  cold  glaring  clouded,  and  the  eye  has  an  uncontrolled 
eyes  shining  like  carbuncles,  and  his  head,  and  extreme  range  ;  the  hills  and  the  head- 
when  looking  out  for  a  victim,  elevated  mast  lands  look  more  majestic,  and  they  have  a 
high,  with  a  mouth  capable  of  swallowing  a  solemnity  superadded  to  their  grandeur; 
one  hundred  and  forty  horse-pow  er  steamer,  the  water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and  as 
He  may  dream  of  billows  like  mountains,  smooth  as  glass;  no  living  object  interrupts 
of  precipices  and  headlands,  sunken  reefs,  the  traiupiillity  ol  the  scene,  uidess  a  soli- 
dark  caverns,  boiling  foam,  currents,  eddies,  I  tary  gull  skimming  the  surlace  of  the  sea; 
tempests,  and  the  whole  category  of  Shei-!  aitd  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
land  horrors  sung  by  Norna  of  the  FitfuT  distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among  the 
Head  to  the  trembling  Brenda  : —  i  rocks.”  Surely  such  a  picture  of  trainjuil 

grandeur  as  this,  is  enough  to  put  heart  into 
the  most  timid,  to  scare  aw  ay  all  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  perils  and  monstrosities  with  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  surrounded 
our  norlliern  archipelago. 

And  the  nortlicrn  tides  lave.’’  j  Another  drawback  to  tourists  has  now 

:  been  removed  by  the  facilities  w  hich  steam 
His  nerves,  like  poor  Dame  Yellowley’s,  has  sttp[»lied  ;  the  passage  from  Leith  to 
may  be  shaken  at  the  thought  of  the  hurly-  Lerwick,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  leagues, 
burly  of  our  rousts,  or  the  ungovernable  i  can  be  made  as  regularly  as  her  majesty’s 
fury  of  our  elements.  He  may  be  no  ad- 1  mail,  and  in  as  short  space  as  Roderick 
mirer  of  the  /r?/  folk,  or  of  the  Satanical  j  Random’s  post-wagon  took  to  travel  from 
ponies  the  luogks,  who  gallop  off  with  tra-|  York  to  London  No  doubt  the  case  was 
vellers  w  hom  they  have  allured  to  mount  very  different  before  this  great  revolution  in 
them,  over  lank  and  bog,  casting  the  rider  ,  smack  and  packet  navigation  was  intro- 
from  some  promontory  into  the  .‘^ea,  and  duced.  Then  our  means  of  communica- 
then  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  light.  He  may, .  tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  diflicult 
perhaps,  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  !  and  few.  A  letter  from  Shetland  to  Orkney 
prayers  of  Bessie  Millie,  who  sells  favorable  !  had  to  go  round  via  Edinburgh;  or  if  any 
w  inds  to  mariners  for  the  small  considera-  |  of  our  enterprising  merchants  wished  for 
tion  of  sixpence;  and  he  may  regard  with!  early  intelligence,  he  had  todespatch  a  ves- 
still  greater  sus|)icion  the  humanity  of  our!  sel  of  his  own  for  the  purpose,  and  after  all 
consuetudinary  laws,  which  attach  a  sortol  might  find  the  post-ollice  authorities  refuse 
retributive  punishment  to  every  native  who  for  his  convenience  to  inter  nipt  the  ordina- 
shall  rescue  a  drowning  stranger  or  assist  a  ry  means  of  correspondence.  We  were 
shipwrecked  crew.  But  if  such  chimeras  often  hall-a-year  behind  in  our  information, 
haunt  his  imagination,  1  fearlessly  bid  him  w  hich  led  us  into  the  commission  of  ridicu- 
dismiss  them.  The  tourist  is  in  tio  danger  i  Ions  anachronisms  ami  irrei^ularities.  Our 
of  casting  anchor  on  a  kraaken,  or  being  1  clergymen  prayed  for  kings  and  ipieens, 
dragged  by  the  multifarious  claws  of  some  months  after  they  were  dead  and  buried.  A 
gigantic  polypus  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  young  prince,  or  princess,  might  be  weaned. 
These  legendary  monsters  exist  only  in  our  or  w  alking,  before  we  were  apprised  of  its 
popular  creed,  and  disturb  the  repose  ol  birth.  The  greatest  national  occurrences, 
none  but  the  superstitious  fishermen.  the  w'ars  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  perse- 

It  is  true  if  the  visitor  expects  the  accom-  cutions  of  the  Stuarts,  the  change  of  one 


“  I5y  beach  and  by  wave, 

Ity  stack  and  by  skerry,  by  iioiq)  and  by  roe, 
liy  air  and  by  wick,  and  by  be  Iyer  and  gio. 

And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the  northern 
winds  know. 
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dynasty  for  another,  were  events  known  at  liim  put  himself  under  my  tutelage,  and 
the  extremities  of  Europe  before  they  reach-  accompany  me  on  the  imaginary  voyage, 
ed  us.  And  if  we  were  unwittingly  guilty  Like  good  Mrs,  Glass,  who  presumes  her 
of  high  treason,  in  praying  for  one  monarcli  liare  to  be  caught  before  it  is  skinned,  I 
when,  by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  we  were  un-  stipulate  that  my  friend  be  in  Edinburgh 
derstood  to  have  sworn  fealty  to  another,  before  starting,  lie  must  be  at  the  North 
the  fault  was  not  ours,  but  in  the  want  of  Bridge  Duty-house  by  half-past  five  o’clock 
steamboats.  in  the  morning  of  any  given  Eriday  in  the 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Revolution  of  [  spring,  suinmer,  or  autumn  months.  There 
1G88  was  not  known  in  Shetland  for  six  {he  will  find  cab,  hackney,  minibus,  omni¬ 
months  after  it  happened.  Brand,  the  mis- 1  bus,  or  railway  at  liis  service,  to  set  him 
sionary,  states,  that  “  it  was  the  month  of  down  at  the  nether  extremity  of  Granion 
May  thereafter  before  they  heard  any  thing’  pier,  where  he  has  to  pay  twopence  for  his 
of  the  late  revolution,  and  that  first,  they  '  intragc,  and  where  he  will  observe  the 
say,  from  a  fisherman,  whom  some  would  Sovereign  steamer,  of  two-hundred  horse 
have  arraigned  before  them,  and  impeached  I  power,  rocking  and  roaring,  casting  forth 
of  high  treason,  because  of  his  news.”  Mar-  volumes  of  black  smoke,  with  various  other 
tin,  in  his  y//s/o/7/ </<c /s/es,  repeats  the  |  symptoms  of  a  determination  to  be  olf. 
story  with  some  im|)rovement.  lie  says,  {The  last  bell  rings  at  six  precisely,  the 
“  Tlie  Shetlanders  had  no  account  of  thej  luggage  is  stowed  on  deck,  the  driver  and 
Prince  of  Orange’s  late  landing  in  England,  I  the  porter  are  paid.  You  mullle  yourself 
coronation,  tScc,,  until  a  fisherman  happened  j  up  in  cloak  or  Codrington,  look  out  for  a 
to  land  there  in  May  following,  and  he  was;  conversable  visage  among  the  crowd,  make 
not  believed,  but  indicted  for  high  treason ;  up  your  mind  to  be  des|)erately  sea-sick, 
for  spreading  such  news.”  j  cast  a  parting  gaze  on  the  friends  .left  be- 

Tliis  is  the  common  report,  which,  how- 1  hind,  and  away  you  go  full  boil, 
ever,  is  exaggerated,  and  not  quite  correct. !  The  broad  Firth,  studded  with  islands. 
The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  the  shore  on  either  hand  planted  with  towns. 
Orange  in  Englainl  had  reached  the  island  1  and  verdant  with  forests  and  green  fields, 
of  Uiisl  within  little  more  than  a  month  af-'  diverts  your  attention  from  certain  disagree- 
ter  it  look  place — the  «5th  of  November, '  able  inward  emotions  that  begin  to  turn 
IG88.  The  intelligence  was  evidently  ac- '  your  countenance  yellow’,  and  threaten  a 
cidental,  but  the  fact  is  stated  in  a  letter  premature  separation  between  your  stom- 
written  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  fach  and  yonr  breakfast.  Sternwards  lie 
Mowat,  of  Garth,  and  dated  15th  Decern-  the  small  isles  of  Crammond  and  Inchcolrn, 
ber,  Iti88,  which  thus  concludes:  “  1  can  -  and  ten  miles  in  the  distance  the  Firth  is 
give  no  account  of  news,  save  only  that  the;  land-locked  by  the  strait  at  Clueens-ferry, 
skipper  of  the  wreckt  ship  confirms  the  for- j  with  its  projecting  rock  and  promontory, 
iiier  report  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  hisi'rhe  bay  presented  to  the  eye  in  this  direc- 
landing  in  England  with  ane  considerable  j  tion  is  picturesipie  and  beautiful.  On  the 
number  of  men,  bot  upon  what  pretence  I  j  right  is  seen  Edinburgh,  with  its  castle, 
cannot  condishend.”  Though  the  fact  of  i  steeples,  monuments,  hills,  blue-slated  roofs, 
the  prince’s  landing  was  known,  it  mav  be  |  and  long  terraces  of  streets.  The  opposite 
true  that  months  elapsed  before  the  Shel- '  coast  of  Fife  is  sprinkled  with  dwellings, 
landers  learned  the  event  of  the  Revolution,  and  lined  with  fishing  villages,  the  nearest 
Now'  all  this  has  passed  away.  We  are  no  |  of  which  are  Burntisland,  Kinghorn,  Kir- 
longer  reckoned  out  of  the  circle  of  Chris-,  kaldy,  ami  Dysart. 

tendom,  or  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with  any;  Ilal*-an-hour’s  sailing  brings  you  under 
thing  more  civilized  than  skuas  and  bottle-  the  lee  of  Inchkeith,  where  there  are  an 
nose  w  hales.  Every  week  we  hold  com-  elegant  lighthouse,  a  rabbit  warren,  and  a 
munication  with  the  Scottish  metropolis,  few  agricultural  donkeys.  Beyond  this  isl- 
the  three  w  inter  months  excepted  ;  and  I  and  the  Firth  expands.  Bounding  the  view 
see  no  reason  why  this  interruption  should  southwards  arc  Musselburgh  and  Preston- 
be,  for  if  steamers  ply  all  the  year  round  pans,  the  hills  above  Haddington,  the  high- 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  why  not  cone  of  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the  stu- 
between  Lerwick  and  Leith?  pendous  Bass-rock,  the  solangoosiffra  lias- 

Supp«)se,  then,  one  of  your  literati  smit-  sa  of  old  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  the 
ten  with  the  curiosity  to  penetrate  this  ex-  friend  and  host  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
tieme  verge  of  her  majesty’s  dominions,  let  north  the  range  of  fishing  towns  (most  of 
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them  dubbed  burghs  by  king  James  VI.) 
continues — Wemyss,  Buck  haven,  Leven, 
Largo,  Elie,  St.  Monance,  Pittenweem,  the 
two  Anstrulhers,  and  Crail.  At  several  of 
these  places,  if  weather  permit,  the  Sove¬ 
reign  takes  on  board,  and  lands  passengers, 
which  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  extract¬ 
ing  from  your  now  loquacious  companion 
a  little  of  his  historical,  topographical,  and 
antiquarian  knowledge. 

At  Wemyss  Castle  he  will  point  you  out 
the  window  of  the  room  where  Queen  Ma¬ 
ry  had  her  first  interview  with  Darnley. 
Buckhaven,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a  colony  of 
Dutchmen,  the  most  pure  and  undiluted  in 
Scotland,  descended  from  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  which  was  stranded  on  the  spot  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.  Leven  is  a  manu- 
factoring  as  well  as  a  fishing  town  ;  it  grinds 
bone-dust,  and  gives  title  to  an  earl.  Lar¬ 
go  is  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Selkirk,  the  original  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  house  still  remains,  being  a 
cottage  of  one  story  and  a  garret,  in  which 
the  father  of  the  imaginary  hermit  of  Juan 
Fernandez  carried  on  his  humble  craft  ofj 
a  shoemaker.  Pittenweem  was  the  head-  i 
quarters  of  the  witches  of  Fife  ;  and  on  the 
beach,  below  the  town,  you  will  be  shown 
the  place  where  the  last  suttee  of  them  w.as 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  his  infernal 
majesty,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
pious,  witch-fearing,  tobacco-hating  King 
James.  Anstruther  (Wester)  derives 
from  two  celebrated  personages,  natives  of 
the  burgh,  Maggie  Lauder  and  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers.  The  small  house  in  which  the  latter 
was  born  stands  close  upon  the  harbor,  and 
the  field  where  the  ancient  “  fair”  was  held, 
memorable  in  song  for  the  scandalous  gal- 
livanting  between  Maggie  and  Rob  the 
Ranter,  lies  immediately  northward  of  the 
town.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  two  he¬ 
roes  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian ,  Robert- 1 
son  and  Wilson,  were  apprehended  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  collector  at  Pittenweem,  in  17536, 
the  extraordinary  circunistances  of  which, 
connected  with  the  escape  of  the  former, 
and  the  execution  of  the  latter,  caused  the 
famous  Porteous  mob  in  Edinburgh,  so 
graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Crail  is  an  ancient,  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  has  some  repute  in  history.  Here  the 
Danes  first  landed  in  Scotland,  and  killed 
King  Constantine  in  battle.  Here  John 
Knox  inflamed  the  fish-wives,  with  one  of 
his  “  rousing”  sermons,  to  march  with  him 
to  St.  Andrew’s  and  demolish  the  splendid 
cathedral ;  here  Archbishop  Sharp  was  min- 
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ister,  and  rebuked  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  sundry  others  of  the  Malignant  nobles, 
on  the  “  stool  of  repentance,”  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  being  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  the  true  Covenanters. 

Passing  Crail  a  few  miles  you  turn  the 
point  of  Fife  Ness,  the  “  East  Neuk,” 
where  the  spacious  bay  of  St.  Andrew’s 
opens  before  you,  its  dangerous  entrance 
being  signalized  by  the  beacon  on  the  Carr 
Rock.  To  the  right  you  see  the  Isle  of 
May — Maia  Sheepifula, — and,  farther  on, 
the  Bell  lighthouse,  which  will  remind  you 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  beautiful  lines,  “  Pha¬ 
ros  loquitur,”  and  Southey’s  legendary  bal¬ 
lad,  “  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock.”  In 
the  distance  on  the  left,  the  ruined  towers 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  conical  dun  which 
gives  its  name  to  Dundee,  are  visible  ;  and 
before  you,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
stretch  the  flat  coast  and  the  dim  hills  of 
Forfarshire.  As  you  near  Arbroath,  pro¬ 
bably  your  eye  may  catch  something  skim¬ 
ming  rapidly  along  the  beach,  like  an  ex¬ 
ploded  Congreve  rocket  on  a  journey,  or  a 
Megatherium  smoking  a  cigar.  It  is  a  train 
on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway.  This 
latter  town  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
manufactures,  especially  spinning  flax  ;  and 
here  you  will  have  a  close  view  of  the  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  abbey  and  its  circular 
window,  which  serves  as  a  landmark,  and 
is  commonly  called  Uig  O  by  sailors. 

Beyond  Arbroath  stretch  for  miles  the 
lofty  precipitous  cliffs  of  freestone  called 
the  Red  Head,  250  feet  in  height,  and 
eaten  by  the  waves  into  detached  colonnades 
and  innutnerable  caverns,  in  one  of  which 
resides  the  famous  White  Lady,  who  is 
only  visible  in  a  clear  day,  when  the  eye  can 
catch  a  hasty  glimpse  of  her,  in  a  direct 
line  as  the  steamer  passes  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the 
rays  of  light  jrenetrating  a  hole  near  the  in¬ 
ner  extremity,  and  communicating  with  the 
surface  above.  The  locality  here  is  the 
classic  ground  of  the  Antiquary  ;  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  Auchmithy  being  the  prototypes  of 
the  Mucklelockcts,  and  the  Red  Head 
cliffs  the  scene  of  the  perilous  escape  of 
Miss  Wardour. 

Farther  on  is  Lunan  Bay,  and,  on  round¬ 
ing  the  point  of  Usan,  Montrose,  with  its 
lofty  steeple,  its  smoking  factory  chimneys, 
and  its  magnificent  suspension-bridge,  bursts 
upon  the  sight.  The  landscape  here  is 
rich,  and  the  scenery  picturesque ;  but  the 
steamer  stands  often  too  far  out  to  sea  to 
enjoy  it  in  perfection.  From  Montrose  to 
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Stonehaven  the  coast  is  bluff  and  rocky  ; 
behind  it,  some  dozen  miles  off,  towers  the 
great  chain  of  the  Grampians,  and  between 
lies  the  fertile  valley  or  strath,  called  the 
Ilowe  0*  the  Mearns. 

From  this  point  to  Aberdeen  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  attract  the  attention,  except  Bervie 
and  Dunnottar  Castle,  near  Stonehaven. 

The  coast  is  the  classic  region  of  smoked 
haddocks.  The  celebrated  jiiinan  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  peat-reek  at  the  small  fishing- 
village  of  Findon ;  and  the  hervies, 
greatly  in  request  with  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  gourmands,  derive  their  name 
from  the  town  so  called,  where  the  first ; 
spinning-mill  built  in  Scotland  for  yarn  and  | 
thread  was  erected.  | 

The  ruin  of  Dunnottar  Castle  is  one  of  j 
the  most  majestic  in  Scotland.  It  was  I 
built  in  the  times  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  and  | 
continued  long  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  j 
of  Keith.  When  sailing  past  it  the  appear- ; 
ance  is  strangely  fantastic,  as  it  cotisists  of{ 
a  mass  of  roofless  edifices,  so  numerous  as  | 
to  resemble  a  desolate  town.  It  is  perched  j 
on  a  lofty  perpendicular  rock,  like  a  huge  • 
inverted  tub  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  al¬ 
most  divided  from  the  land  by  a  deep! 
chasm;  the  summit  is  level,  and  contains' 
about  three  and  a  half  acres.  Various  his-j 
torical  assoc i itti on s  are  connected  with  this 
ruin.  It  was  besieged  by  General  Lambert, 
when  Cromwell  was  in  Scotland  in  IG.j2,  j 
and  was  eventually  surrendered  by  Colonel 
Ogilvie  of  Barras,  the  governor.  The 
crown  and  other  regalia  of  Scotland  were 
deposited  there,  and  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers  had  they  not 
been  secretly  conveyed  away  by  Mrs. 

Grainger,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kineff 
parish,  who  buried  them  under  the  floor  of  j 
the  church,  where  they  remained  in  safety  j 
till  the  Restoration.  The  concealment  of! 
these  valuable  memorials  of  Scottish  roy-j 
alty  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  j 
painting  by  Houston,  which  was  among  ^ 
the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acade-| 
my’s  exhibition  of  this  year  at  Edinburgh. 

During  the  persecution  under  Charles  II. 

Dunnottar,  like  the  Bass  Rock,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  state-prison  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  refractory  Covenanters.  Here 
numbers  of  them  were  incarcerated  in 
1685;  it  is  said  about  167  men  and  women, 
apprehended  for  field-preachings,  and  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  barbarity,  being  shut  up  in  a 
small  subterranean  vault  in  the  warmest 
season  of  the  year,  until  many  of  them 
perished  from  foul  air,  like  the  wretched 


inmates  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  A 
grave-stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnot¬ 
tar  records  the  place  of  their  burial,  and 
the  dismal  vault  is  still  called  The  IV/iigs* 
Vault.  The  seaport  of  Stonehaven,  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  on,  has  a  handsome  appearance ; 
the  new  part  of  the  town  being  regularly 
built  with  broad,  well-paved  streets. 

Leaving  all  these  ancient  relics  and  to¬ 
pographical  curiosities  behind,  the  tourist 
will  find  himself,  about  the  tenth  hour  since 
quitting  Granton  pier,  entering  the  har- 
bt)r  of  Aberdeen.  The  average  detention 
of  the  steamer  here  is  four  hours,  but  the 
lime  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the 
tide.  While  lying  at  anchor  here  you  will 
have  leisure  to  survey  the  granite  buildings 
of  that  northern  capital,  and  also  to  form 
a  more  intimate  accjuaintance  with  the  Sov¬ 
ereign,  by  discussing  a  substantial  Scotch 
dinner,  washed  down  with  first-rate  Glenli- 
vat,  made  into  hot  toddy,  which,  if  well 
primed  and  mixed,  will  impress  you  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  hour,  if  your  memory 
keep  steady,  with  rather  a  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Highland  alcoholic  districts. 
The  Sovereign  you  will  find  a  trim,  ele¬ 
gant,  spacious  vessel,  quite  able  for  her 
latitudes,  and  ready  to  oblige  every  daring 
son  of  Adam  who  burns  with  desire  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  North  Pole. 

But  the  time  is  up,  the  steam  is  on,  the 
plunging  wheels  are  in  motion,  and  in  ten 
minutes  you  are  off,  the  churned  waves  re¬ 
ceding  and  leaving  a  foaming  track  behind, 
like  a  highway  on  the  ocean.  The  Boi¬ 
lers  of  Buchan  and  Peterhead  lie  far  to  the 
left ;  but  the  Sovereign  heeds  them  not, 
paddling  her  weary  watery  way  direct  to 
Wick,  which  generally  occupies  ten  hours. 
Here  another  detention  occurs,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  long  one,  from  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  passengers  to  land,  cattle  to 
ship,  &-C.  There  are  few  attractions  at 
this  place,  unless  it  be  the  odor  of  fish, 
which  are  here  so  abundant  that  the  fields 
in  Caithness  are  sometimes  manured  with 
herrings.  Had  you  time  for  a  trip  into 
the  interior,  you  might  regale  your  eye 
with  a  sight  of  the  cacophonious  ruins  of 
Girnigo  Castle  or  the  verdant  plantations 
of  Slirkoke.  But  the  Fates  and  Captain 
Snowie  forbid,  and  northward  away !  is  the 
word. 

The  voyage  across  the  stormy  Pentland 
Frith  is  usually  made  in  five  hours, 
the  island  of  South  Ronaldshay  being  the 
first  of  the  Orkneys  that  appears  to  tlie 
I  left.  Advancing  onwards  you  pass  Copin- 
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shay,  with  its  “  horse,”  a  precipitous  rock 
said  to  be  nearly  one  thousand  feet  high. 
The  view  of  this  island  amuses  and  amazes 
travellers.  ‘‘  It  presents,”  says  Miss  Sin¬ 
clair,  “  a  gigantic  barricade  of  rocks  in¬ 
habited  by  millions  of  birds,  which  we  saw, 
though  I  had  not  time  to  count  them,  sitting  { 
in  rows  like  charity  children  with  black  } 
hoods  and  white  tippets,  ranged  along  every  ! 
crevice  in  the  clilfs.  Several  guns  were  I 
fired,  when  an  uproarious  noise  ensued,' 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
hurraing  of  a  whole  army.  Above,  be¬ 
low,  and  around,  the  sea,  air,  and  rocks, 
seemed  one  living  muss  of  birds,  screaming 
at  the  full  Ditch  of  their  voices,  rushing 
through  the  air,  careering  to  the  very 
clouds,  flicloering  in  circles  overhead, 
zigzagging  all  around  us,  and  then  drop¬ 
ping  like  a  shower  into  the  ocean  !” 

If  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer  takes 
a  narrow  channel  which  lies  between  Co- 
pinshay  and  Deerness,  the  most  easterly 
parish  in  the  mainland  ;  and  after  rounding 
a  bold  headland  called  the  J/uo/,  she  stands  j 
through  the  String,  a  rather  intricate  pas-  • 
sage  which  divides  the  mainland  from  the  j 
island  of  Shapinsay.  Leaving  Thieves  | 
Holm  to  the  left,  she  brings  up  in  Kirkwall ! 
Roads  generally  between  three  and  four! 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Her  detention  | 
here  is  short,  rarely  exceeding  an  hour;! 
and  retracing  her  course  down  the 
she  proceeds  northward,  pa.ssing  Stronsay, 
Sunday,  and  North  Ronaldshay,  arriving  at 
Lerwick  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  voyage  being  generally  made  in  about 
twelve  hours. 

This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  passage,  the 
only  human  habitation  to  be  met  with  being 


tory,  which  could  scarcely  yield  enough  to 
support  the  few  families  that  occupied  it. 
The  Spaniards  soon  consumed  all  the 
victuals  in  the  island,  devouring  fish,  fowl, 
sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  even  horses. 
Famine  was  the  conseipience,  and  the  love 
of  self-preservation  taught  the  natives  to 
withhold  farther  contributions  to  the  stran¬ 
gers,  and  to  secrete,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  among  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  the 
provisions  that  were  indispensable  for  their 
own  existence.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
j  perished  of  hunger,  others  were  thrown  by 
the  famishing  islanders  over  the  clifis  into 
the  sea. 

I  Their  destitute  situation  was,  at  length, 
j  made  known  to  a  gentleman  in  Shetland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Umphrey,  who  farmed  the 
Fair  Isle  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
boats,  they  were  conveyed  to  Quendal  Bay, 
where  the  duke  became  the  guest  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Sinclair,  “  a  worthy  Scottish  gentle¬ 
man,”  until  a  vessel  should  be  equipped  to 
convey  him  and  the  survivors  of  his  crew 
to  the  Continent.  Tradition  says  that  the 
duke,  having  a  mind  to  prcnluce  an  impos¬ 
ing  effect  on  his  hospitable  entertainer, 
dressed  himself  up  in  the  splendid  costume 
of  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  before  seen  a  person  of  his  rank 
and  mien  ?  Sinclair  being  a  true  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  knowing  his  guest  to  be  a  for¬ 
eign  Papist,  bluntly  replied  in  broad 
Scotch,  “  Farcie  in  that  face,  I  have  seen 
many  prettier  men  hanging  in  the  Burrow 
Muir !”  the  said  locality  being  then  the 
common  place  of  execution  at  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  and  his  party,  however,  did  ef¬ 
fect  their  return,  having  been  safely  landed 
at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel  equipped  for  the 


Fair  Isle,  about  half  way  between  the  two 
northern  archipelagos.  It  rises  ‘‘  like  an 
emerald  in  the  wide  ocean,  quite  a  little 
world  in  itself,  covered  with  grass  of  a 
most  vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure.”  On 
nearing  this  Arctic  oasis,  you  will  hear 
from  some  of  your  topographical  fellow- 
tourists  the  Traditionary  Narrative  of  the.  | 
Shipwreck  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  S'/We/z/rr,  j 
Commander  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  the 
year  1.5SS.  According  to  this  narrative, 
the  ducal  commander  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  after  being  chased  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  admiral,  was  driven  on  Fair  Isle,  where 
his  anchorless  ship  struck  and  went  to 
pieces,  himself  and  ‘2(10  of  his  men  effect¬ 
ing  a  landing  in  their  boats  with  the  great- 
est  difficulty.  This  was  a  perilous  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  population  of  so  small  a  terri- 


purpose. 

When  the  rocks  of  Fair  Isle  have  reced¬ 
ed  from  the  view,  the  two  promontories  of 
Sumburgh  Head  and  Fitfiel  Head  (the 
White  Mountain)  salute  the  eye;  and  by 
degrees  the  shores  of  Dunrossness  and  the 
outline  of  the  mainland  are  developed  in 
perspective. 

“The  country,”  says  Dr.  Hibhert,  “ scem.s 
to  be  characterized  rather  by  the  number  than 
by  the  height  of  its  hills;  but  the  nakedness 
of  the  surface,  which  not  a  tree  or  shrub  inter¬ 
poses  to  conceal,  recalls  every  chilling  idea 
that  may  have  been  preconceived  in  tlie  mind 
of  hyperborean  desolation.  The  stranger  can 
scarcely  avoid  contrasting  the  sterility  that 
appears  before  his  eyes  with  the  richness  of 
the  valleys  he  may  have  so  lately  quitted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth.  Shetland  truly  appears 
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to  be  what  was  lonij  ago  said  of  it  by  a  Stir¬ 
lingshire  visitor,  ‘  the  skeleton  of  a  departed 
country.’  ” 

Having  landed  the  tourist  in  Lerwick, 
without  being  wrecked  against  the  north 
pole,  or  lodged,  like  another  Jonah,  in  the 
stomach  of  an  ichtliyosaurus,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  select  bis  own  amusement,  to  e.\a- ‘ 
mine  Fort  Charlotte,  or  gaze  on  the  nume¬ 
rous  boats  that  stud  Brassay  Sound,  or 
take  his  ease  in  his  inn,  or  go  fishing  for 
podUys  or  silloks,  or  any  other  occupation 
that  may  chance  to  hit  his  humor.  He  will 
not  find  our  metropolis  quite  so  large  as 
London  or  Pekin,  or  so  regularly  built  as 
Edinburgh  or  St:  Petersburg.  It  has  o/ic 
street  of  considerable  lengtli,  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  along  the  shore,  with 
numbers  of  lanes,  or  dosses,  leading  back¬ 
wards  to  a  road  on  an  eminence  above  the 
town.  The  houses  are  built  of  grey  and 
white  sandstone  :  some  of  them  are  hand¬ 
some,  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation 
in  modern  style.  But  in  viewing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  no  architect  had  been  consulted  in 
planning  the  streets.  The  oddest  angular- 
ites  prevail,  no  order  being  observed. 
Backs  are  turned  to  fronts,  gable  ends  to 
the  street,  projecting  at  angles  of  every  de¬ 
gree.  \V  ith  the  exception  t)f  those  newly 
erected,  the  tenements  appear  as  if  they 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  as  if  eve¬ 
ry  proprietor  had  made  it  liis  original 
study  to  be  as  unlike  his  neighbor  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Gas  and  stone  pavement  have  been 
introduced.  We  have  a  court  and  town- 
house,  a  news-room,  a  bank,  a  prison,  a  ma¬ 
sonic  lodge,  and  a  manufactory  for  straw 
plait.  The  utmost  quiet  reigns  in  the  town, 
whose  echoes  are  never  awakened  by 
steam-whistles,  or  mail-horns,  or  even  the 
wheels  of  carriage,  cart,  or  gig.  The 
clattering  of  a  shelty’s  feet  is  the  only  noise 
— except  when  we  have  drunken  sailors — 
pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular,  that 
greet  the  ear. 

Whilst  you  are  enjoying  yourself  after 
your  own  fashion,  allow  me  to  revert  to  the 
descriptive  sketch  with  which  I  set  out, 
and  which  has  suffered  a  little  interruption 
by  my  account  of  the  voyage.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  general  vegetation  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  arrests  the  stranger’s  no- 
tice.  Every  thing  looks  brown,  parched, 
and  barren.  Our  indigenous  trees  are 
few,  scarcely  deserving  the  name,  and  nev¬ 
er  requiring  a  visit  from  the  commissioners 


of  woods  and  forests.  Indeed,  thousands 
of  the  natives  have  no  other  idea  of  a  tree 
than  a  log  of  fir,  which  they  may  have  seen 
in  a  Norwegian  clipper  or  a  drifted  ship¬ 
wreck.  They  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
rooted  in  the  earth  and  shoots  t)ut  foliage. 
A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  would  be  as 
new  and  marvellous  to  them  as  the  icy 
ocean  would  be  to  the  scorched  negro  of 
Central  Africa.  Dr.  Niell  mentions  that  a 
native  Shetlander,  who  had  spent  his  days 
in  his  own  island,  having  occasion  to  visit 
Edinburgh,  when  trees  were  first  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  observed, 
that  “  they  were  very  pretty  but,  added 
he  with  great  simplicity,  “  What  kind  of 
grass  is  that  on  the  top  of  them  ?”  the  term 
grass,  or  girse,  being  applied  in  Shetland 
to  all  herbs  having  green  leaves.  Trunks 
and  branches  are  found  in  peat-mosses, 
showing  that  trees  must  have  existed  at 
one  time.  But  they  have  vanished.  Our 
groves  are  merely  a  few  dwarf  bushes  of 
birch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash,  stunted 
and  scattered  over  the  bleak  soil,  and 
scarcely  of  height  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog. 
If  there  be  any  other  more  commanding 
specimens  of  the  genus  arbor,  they  are, 
perhaps,  some  old  plum  or  sycamore  in  one 
or  two  gardens,  which,  at  the  age  of  101) 
years,  may  have  attained  the  stature  of  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  feet.  Except  in  these  cases,  we 
have  notliing  in  the  timber  line  suited  for 
higher  purposes  than  making  a  barber’s 
pole,  or  the  rafters  of  a  cottar’s  shieling. 
We  have  no  native  coal,  but  abundance  of 
peat ;  no  cholera,  but  often  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  and  dyspepsia;  no  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  a  few  xMethodists,  Independents, 
and  Anabaptists.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  183’2,  we  were  unknown  in 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  the 
British  empire;  but  since  that  time  we 
have  had  the  honor  to  return  half-a-meni- 
ber.  Our  only  musical  instrument  is  the 
fiddle,  for,  like  all  northern  nations,  the 
Shetlanders  are  fond  of  dancing ;  but  the 
I  Presbyterian  discipline,  true  to  its  puritan¬ 
ical  character,  discourages  these  amuse¬ 
ments,  lest  they  should  tend  to  foster  idle¬ 
ness  and  vice.  This  I  think  is  a  mistaken 
rigor,  for  the  effect  of  such  prohibitions  is 
to  check  innocent  and  healthful  enjoyment, 
to  induce  a  morose  habit,  and  clap  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher  on  some  of  the  happiest  associa¬ 
tions  of  life.  It  is  said  to  be  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  colder  regions  that  the  people 
are  addicted  to  stimulating  beverages,  but 
I  cannot  accuse  my  countrymen  of  that. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  are  remarkable  for 
sobriety;  and  though  Father  Maltliew  has 
not  yet  paid  us  a  visit,  temperance  socie¬ 
ties  have  been  established,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  diminish  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  li(|uors,  and  to  cause  some  of  our 
conscientious  spirit-dealers  to  shut  shop, 
and  abandon  the  traffic  altogether,  from 
an  honest  conviction  of  its  impropriety. 
We  have  benefit  societies,  but  their  advan¬ 
tages  do  not  seem  to  be  highly  appreciated, 
— owing,  perhaps,  to  the  desultory  habits 
and  precarious  occupation  of  the  people, 
who  would  rather  trust  to  ihe  lottery  of  the  ; 
sea  and  the  fishing-boat  with  its  immediate 
gains,  than  to  a  distant  and  doubtful  reim- 1 
bursement  from  a  society.  'J'he  oidy  j 
branch  of  this  benevolent  scheme  that  sue- ; 
ceeds  is  the  Fisherman’s  Fund,  for  the  re- ^ 
lief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  invalids  or  i 
aged  persons.  It  was  established  nearly  i 
forty  years  ago,  and  is  understood  to  have  j 
a  capital  of  nearly  3000/.  Though  we 
scarcely  retjuire  the  services  of  the  Irishj 
apostle,  we  have  much  need  of  xMacadam.  i 
Our  roads  are  miserable.  We  have  no  reg-  i 
ular  highways  or  turnpikes,  and,  fortunate- 1 
ly,  no  highwaymen.  In  many  parishes 
there  is  not  even  a  foot-path  nor  a  sheej)- 1 
track.  The  traveller  must  take  the  sun  or  | 
the  nearest  shrub  for  bis  compass,  and  pilot  j 
his  way  over  the  dreary  waste  by  mcnthu  ' 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  from  toon  to  toon.  | 
There  are  no  public  conveyances,  no  car¬ 
riages,  no  carts,  no  railroads,  no  bridges, 
no  canals,  no  harbors,  but  only  some  open  j 
roadsteads,  or  winding  creeks,  called  vors,  I 
which  deeply  indent  all  the  larger  islands, ! 
and  afford  great  facilities  for  internal  com-  j 
munication  were  the  inhabitants  provided  ! 
with  the  means.  It  has  been  sutraested  I 
that  small  steamboats,  using  peat  for  fuel, 
might  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  land 
conveyance  both  for  passengers  and  the 
produce  of  the  country  ;  but  I  much  fear 
there  is  neither  capital  nor  enterpri.se  for 
such  an  undertaking.  In  the  absence  of 
regular  roads,  wheeled  carts  are  of  littb 
use;  but  in  their  stead,  ponies  with  pack- 
saddles  are  employed.  There  are  a  few 
parishes — Tingwall,  for  example — where 
tolerable  roads  for  summer  are  made  ;  but 
you  may  judge  of  their  quality  for  mail  or 
stage-coach  purposes,  when  you  learn  that 
during  winter  they  are  so  broken  up,  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  go  to  church  on  foot  without 
wading  knee-deep  in  mud.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  some  of  the  vne.s,  as  that  of  Ilillswick, 
afford  safe  anchorage  for  vessels,  being 
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sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  spade  is  almost  the  only  imple¬ 
ment  used  in  husbamlry,  for  with  us  agri¬ 
culture  is  nearly  as  much  in  its  infancy  as 
when  Noah  stepped  from  the  ark,  or,  to  go 
a  little  further  back  with  Dryden,  “  when 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.”  A  plough  is 
a  rarer  sight  here  than  the  constellation  of 
that  name.  The  laird  and  the  minister  may 
have  one  or  two,  drawn  sometimes  by  a 
pair  of  oxen,  sometimes  by  a  quartette  of 
ponies.  The  harrow  is  even  more  primitive 
in  its  structure  and  operation  than  the 
plough.  It  is  guiltless  of  iron  in  any 
form,  and  so  rude  that,  like  Solomon’s 
Temple,  you  might  suppose  no  edge-tool 
had  ever  been  lifted  upon  it  in  the  making. 
It  consists  merely  of  two  parallel  bits  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  with  from  eight 
to  ten  circular  teeth  in  each  piece,  the 
whole  frame-work  being  connected  at  the 
ends  by  a  cross-bar. 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of  animal 
labor  is  dispensed  with,  for  they  are  drawn 
by  a  man,  often  by  a  woman,  harnes.sed  to 
them  by  a  rope  tied  to  each  end  of  the  par¬ 
allel  bars.  Smnelimes  the  land  is  too  rough 
for  a  wooden  harrow  ;  instead  of  which, 
after  the  ground  is  delved  and  sown,  a  per¬ 
son  takes  a  besom  of  heather,  and  sweeps 
mould,  seed,  and  manure  over  head.  This 
substitution  of  the  human  being  for  the 
brute  is  degrading  enough,  but  it  is  not  so 
looked  upon  by  us.  In  former  times,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  make  women  perform  the 
work  of  hor.ses  even  in  more  civilized  parts 
of  Scotland  thati  our  remote  islatids.  When 
the  foundation  of  lleriot’s  Hospital  in  Ed- 
iuburgh  was  dug,  not  longer  ago  than  1G32, 

I  the  “  softer  sex”  were  compelled  to  do  the 
I  severest  part  of  the  drudgery — carting  away 
the  rubbish  !  Among  the  disbursements  in 
the  treasurer’s  book  for  that  year,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hospital,  are  mentioned  the 
prices  paid  for  “  shakells  to  the  wemeine’s 
hands,”  also  ‘‘  loks  and  cheines  for  lhair 
waistes,”  **item,ane.  f/ititip  (whip)  to  the 
qentlrwrmrn  in  the  cairt,  and  ‘‘  to  the 

man  that  keipis  them,  3/.  I2.n‘.”  The  mo¬ 
ney  is  Scottish,  so  that  the  price  of  iron, 
and  leather,  and  the  amount  of  wages  in 
those  days,  must  have  been  very  small. 
Perhaps  for  the  credit  of  Scotland,  1  ought 
to  add  the  explanation  given  of  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  facts,  to  show  that  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  females  generally  were  not 
put  to  such  servile  and  shocking  work. 
Phe  “  gentlewemen  in  the  cairt,”  and  the 
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“  sax  wemen  that  drew  the  red,”  were 
doubtless  hardened  offenders  of  a  particular 
class,  upon  whom  every  kind  of  church 
censure,  such  as  the  jongs^  sackcloth,  and 
the  cutty-stool,  had  been  fruitlessly  ex¬ 
pended. 

As  Edinburgh  had  then  no  bridewells 
or  houses  of  correction,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  hanging  and  drowning  in  the 
North  Loch,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public 
exposure  in  the  manner  stated  above,  by 
employing  these  incorrigible  culprits  in 
“  redding  (clearing)  the  found  ”  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  But  in  Shetland,  as  1  have  said,  for 
a  man  or  woman  to  do  the  work  of  a  horse, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  system.  Corn,  peals,  or  other  arti- 
*  cles,  are  transported  on  the  human  back, 
in  casics  or  cubbies — a  sort  of  rude  basket 
made  of  straw.  Occasionally  the  pony  is 
employed  in  carrying,  and  then  the  creels 
or  heather  baskets  arc  used,  which  are  bal¬ 
anced  one  on  each  side,  by  means  of  the 
dibber  and  mazy. 

While  our  husbandry  is  in  so  primitive 
a  condition,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  march  of  improvement  has  made  but 
indifferent  progress  with  us.  But  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  drawback,  we  have  advan¬ 
tages  which  our  richer  neighbors  in  the 
more  genial  climes  of  the  south  do  not  pos¬ 
sess.  We  have  cheap  land,  cheap  rents, 
cheap  beef,  cheap  mutton,  cheap  bread, 
cheap  poultry,  cheap  fish,  cheap  every  thing. 
What  would  an  English  or  a  Lothian  farm- 
er  say  to  getting  a  whole  island  to  himself 
at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  the  statute  acre, 
with  plenty  of  women  to  labor  it,  at  wages 
of  sixpence  a-day  !  Nay,  in  some  of  the 
islands  this  rent  would  be  deemed  extrav.a- 
gantly  high,  1200  per  cent,  too  dear !  In 
Yell,  for  instance,  an  estate  of  73,000 
acres,  nearly  one-half  in  pasture,  the  rest 
arable  and  inclosed  grass  land,  only  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  rent  of  scarcely  eight- 
pence  \)er  acre  \  Surely  here  is  scope  for 
Lord  Brougham’s  agricultural  schoolmaster 
to  look  abroad,  and  instruct  our  landowners 
and  husbandmen  in  the  virtues  of  guano. 
True  it  is,  our  soil  is  none  of  the  best,  par¬ 
taking  more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  moss, 
mixed  with  clay  or  particles  of  the  decayed 
rock  on  which  it  rests.  The  atmosphere, 
too,  especially  in  winter,  is  uniformly  moist, 
but  temperate  beyond  what  will  be  credited 
by  those  accustomed  to  the  cold  prevaletn 
at  that  season  in  the  interior  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Snow  rarely  lies  above  a  day 


or  two  at  a  time ;  although  we  have  occa¬ 
sionally  snow-storms  of  two,  or  nearly  three 
months’  duration.  A  few  years  ago  the 
clergyman  of  Yell  noted  the  following  in  his 
memorandum-book  on  tlie  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  : — “  Th»s  day  the  turnips  are  as  green 
as  they  were  at  Michaelmas;  the  rye-grass 
among  bear-stubble  measures  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  of  green  blade ;  and  among  the 
last  year’s  rye-grass  the  daisy  is  every  where 
seen  in  bloom.”  Let  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
or  the  sheltered  fields  of  Hampshire  and 
Devonshire,  match  this  if  they  can.  Last 
Christmas,  such  was  the  mildness  of  the 
temperature,  we  could  boast  of  our  young 
gooseberries,  and  winter  blossoms,  as  well 
as  our  more  southerly  neighbors.  And 
then  there  are  certain  troublesome  vermin, 
abundant  enough  in  more  favored  climates, 
from  which  we  are  exempt.  There  are 
some  of  our  islands  to  which  neither  the 
mouse  nor  the  rat  have  yet  found  their  w’ay. 
The  grouse  or  nioorfowl  is  also  a  stranger 

I  O  ^ 

to  us,  though  common  in  Orkney  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  reason 
perhaps  is,  that  the  heather  with  us  is  too 
stunted  to  afford  them  the  shelter  they  re- 
qtiire.  It  is  not  many  years  since  jtistices 
of  the  peace  were  as  rare  as  mice  or  moor- 
fowl,  for  except  the  sheriff-substitute,  there 
was  not  a  magistrate  of  any  kind  in  Shet¬ 
land.  Nay,  it  would  appear  we  must  have 
had  a  visit  of  St.  Patrick  to  scare  away  cer¬ 
tain  loathsome  reptiles,  for  as  an  eminent 
living  naturali.st observes  in  his  tour,  ‘‘The 
untravelled  natives  of  Unst  had  never  seen 
either  frogs  or  toads,  and  indeed  had  no 
idea  of  the  appearance  or  nature  of  these 
animals  !”  Our  domestic  cattle  are  abun¬ 
dant,  but  their  diminutive  size  and  price 
would  astonish  the  dealers  in  Smithfield 
market.  A  good  fatted  cow  ready  for 
.slaughter  w’eighs  from  one-and-a-half  to 
two-and-a-half  hundred  weight ;  .so  that  a 
fiesher  could  tuck  her  under  his  arm  ;  and 
an  alderman  at  one  of  your  civic  feasts 
would  not  feel  alarmed  were  one  of  them 
served  up  entire  in  an  ashet  before  him. 
Beef  is  reckoned  extravagantly  high  if  it 
exceed  three-halfpence  or  two-pence  the 
pound.  A  whole  calf  may  be  purcha.sed  for 
eighteenpence ;  and  if  the  skin  is  re-sold 
it  brings  a  shilling,  leaving  only  sixpence 
as  the  price  of  the  carcass.  A  ewe  fit  for 
the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  five  shillings, 
and  a  male  lamb  for  about  a  third  part  of 
the  sum.  The  native  race  of  sheep  are 
small  sized,  and  scarcely  weigh  more  than 
I  twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds  of  mutton, 
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carrying  a  fleece  of  from  one  to  one-and-a- 
half  pounds  of  wtx)!.  They  have  small 
tails ;  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  ewe  with  horns. 
The  practice  is  now  getting  in,  w  here  it  can 
be  safely  adopted,  of  crossing  the  native 
breeds  with  black  and  white-faced  rams,  and 
where  the  pasture  is  sound,  either  of  the 
crosses  answer  very  well,  as  both  mutton 
and  wool  are  improved  in  (piantity.  But 
wherever  the  pasture  is  deep  and  wet,  they 
are  invariably  found  not  to  be  so  hardy,  or 
to  thrive  so  well,  as  the  original  breed.  Jn 
some  parishes  their  number  is  very  great, 
and  they  form  a  sort  of  common  property, 
or  at  least,  the  proprietor  cannot  always 
distinguish  his  own  ;  for  as  all  the  tenants 
in  these  cases  exercise  an  unlimited  right 
of  pasturage  on  the  hills,  or  “scalhold,”  as 
the  tenure  is  called,  except  the  few  who 
drive  their  sheep  into  the  same  rruivc  or 
pojtnd,  no  other  person  can  possibly  know 
the  exact  number  belonging  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  My  friend,  the  minister  of  Sand¬ 
sting  and  Aithsting,  whose  parish,  spiritu¬ 
ally  as  well  as  pastorally,  contains  one  of  the 
best  flocks  in  our  islands,  is  very  learned 
in  his  description  of  the  character  and  hab¬ 
its  of  this  animal,  although  the  terms 
which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  may,  per¬ 
haps,  sound  oddly  to  those  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  tongue  is  drawn  ex- 
clusively  from  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  Jn 
his  account  of  his  parish,  he  tells  us,  the 
sheep  are  of  various  colors,  white,  black, 
grey,  as  Shakspeare’s  goblins;  cafmogged, 
brown,  or  moorit,  black  and  white  in  etjual 
proportions,  or  shilah  and  piebald,  b^very 
neighborhood  has  a  particular  pasture,  or 
scathold,  on  which  his  sheep  are  fed  ;  and 
every  person  knows  his  own  by  their  hig- 
mark,  that  is,  one  has  a  hole  in  the  ear, 
another  a  slit  or  rift,  another  a  crook  or 
piece  cut  out  of  the  ear  behind  or  before, 
&.C. ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  the  parish  that  no 
two  persons  are  allowed  to  “lug-rnark” 
their  sheep  in  the  same  way.  Each  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  also  a  cruive  into  which  they 
drive  their  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  smear¬ 
ing  them,  taking  off*  the  wool,  marking  the 
lambs,  and  keeping  them  tame.  The  mode 
of  sheep-shearing  here  is  rude  and  cruel, 
for  the  wool  is  not  clipped  off*  as  in  other 
places,  but  is  torn  from  the  animal’s  back 
by  an  operation  called  rooing.  b'or  the 
most  part  two,  and  sometimes  more  per¬ 
sons,  tear  the  wool  from  the  poor  tortured 
beast  at  one  time;  and  though  it  may  not 
sometimes  occasion  much  pain,  in  general 
it  is  a  troublesome  and  savage  process. 
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The  customs  regarding  the  feeding  and 
ownership  of  this  animal  are  curious.  When 
a  stray  sheep  is  found,  the  individual  who 
finds  it  takes  care  of  it  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  i*roclamation  is  then  made  at  difl’er- 
ent  churches  in  order  to  discover  the  right 
proprietor ;  and  if  after  that  no  one  ap{)ear3 
to  claim  it,  it  is  sold,  one-half  of  the  price 
being  allotted  to  the  person  who  took 
charge  of  it,  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  was  found.  The 
neiglibors  whose  sheep  pasture  t(»gether  are 
called  .sTr//-6/’/#//<r ;  and  those  who  have  a 
few  pasturing  in  any  place  at  a  distance 
from  their  residence,  or  perhaps  not  in  the 
parish,  are  called  otit-scatholdcrs.  A  lamb 
may  be  grazed  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  annum  ;  and  a  cow  or  ox 
for  eight  or  ten  shillings  during  summer  i  * 
in  winter  the  sum  demanded  for  fodder  is 
about  the  same.  Pigs  and  ponies  compose 
a  material  part  of  our  domestic  animal 
stock.  Almost  every  family  keeps  one  pig, 
many  have  two;  and  several  keep  large 
herds  of  swine,  which  are  sent  oil’  to  the 
hill  or  common  pasture  in  summer,  where 
they  contrive  to  shift  for  themselves,  their 
principal  food  being  earth-worms  and  roots 
of  plants ;  but  occasionally  they  fall  in  with 


young  lamb  or  a  sickly  ewe,  or  birds’  nests, 
of  which  they  are  as  fond  as  a  Chinese,  or 
any  other  Oriental  gourmand.  The  native 
breed  is  very  small,  with  short,  upright 
ears,  and  a  long  cartilaginous  nose,  with 
which  he  commits  sad  havoc  when  he  steals 
a  raid  into  the  potato-field  or  the  farm¬ 
yard,  digging,  and  ploughing,  and  commit¬ 
ting  every  species  of  destruction.  When 
he  puts  on  his  winter  clothing,  an  uglier 
animal  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist.  Next 
his  body  is  a  close  coating  of  coarse  wool, 
above  which  rises  a  profusion  of  long  stiff* 
bristles,  “  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por¬ 
cupine,”  and  presenting  a  most  formidable, 
noli-mc-tangcre  ajipearance  to  every  assail¬ 
ant,  human  or  canine.  Of  the  bristles  and 
wool  elastic  ropes  of  great  strength  are 
made  for  tethering  horses  and  cows.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  revolting  ajipearance,  a  Shet¬ 
land  pig,  when  well  fed,  would  not  discredit 
the  board  of  an  epicure.  IJis  pork  is  del¬ 
icate,  his  ham  delicious,  and  might  contend 
for  the  premium  of  the  old  gluiton  monarch 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  pleasure.  A  considerable  im¬ 
provement  both  in  appearance  and  size  has 
been  made  on  the  native  race  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  a  better  spe- 
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cies,  brought  to  our  islands  in  some  of  the 
Greenland  ships.  A  pig,  in  its  different 
stages  of  existence,  has  almost  as  many 
distinctive  names  with  us  as  a  lion  or  a 
camel  among  the  Arabs.  When  sucking, 
or  in  a  state  of  infancy,  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  a  runnn  or  gr/re  ;  one  fed  about 
the  fire-side  is  a  patty  ;  one  with  young  a 
sHik;  a  hoar  is  called  ii  ffaat.  The  most 
prevalent  distemper  to  which  they  are  lia- 
i)le  is  the  grififcr,  which  deprives  them  of 
the  use  of  their  hind  legs,  and  is  seldom 
curable.  Of  the  pony  little  need  he  said. 
He  is  well  known,  for  he  is  almost  the  only 
live  inhabitant,  except  the  fisherman,  that 
visits  foreign  parts,  lie  is  of  every  color, 
white,  black,  brown,  grey,  dun,  cream, 
chestnut,  piebald,  and  of  every  size  on  a 
limited  scale,  between  twentv-eijjht  and 
forty-four  inches.  He  is  hardy,  docile,  and 
capable  of  showing  high  mettle.  Like  the 
hog,  he  undergoes  a  marked  transition  in 
the  annual  aspect  of  his  “outer  man,”  for 
when  the  shelly  (as  Dr.  Hibbert  remarks) 

“  is  in  his  w’inter  or  spring  garb  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppose  that  his  progenitors  were 
the  same  animals  which  travellers  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  prancing  over  the  arid  tracks  of 
Arabia.  The  long  shaggy  hair  with  which 
he  is  clothed  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  polar  dress,  or  of  some  arctic  livery  spe¬ 
cially  dispensed  to  the  ipiadruped  retainers 
of  the  genius  of  Hialllaiid.”  Instead  of 
the  sleek  skin  and  handsome  appearance 
which  he  displays  with  so  much  spirit  in 
the  summer  months,  in  winter  his  exterior 
is  uncouth,  his  symmetry  disappears,  all  his 
motions  are  dull  and  languid.  The  general 
torpor  of  nature  seems  to  freeze  up  his  en¬ 
ergies  and  paralyze  his  whole  frame.  His 
food  is  coarse  and  scanty  ;  hut,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  privations  he  endures,  he  fre¬ 
quently  lives  to  a  good  old  age.  I  have 
known  them  live  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
even  at  that  age  able  to  travel  a  pretty  long 
journey  in  carrying  feals  from  the  hill  to 
mix  with  manure  for  composts.  No  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  breed,  which  conse¬ 
quently  is  degenerating;  and  this  is  to  he 
regretted,  for  the  best  proportioned  is  al- 
Wtiys  the  one  first  sold,  and  fetches  the  best 
price.  They  might  easily  he  improved,  and 
were  due  care  employed,  I  am  convinced 
there  would  nowhere  be  found  a  finer  race 
of  animals.  Their  value  is  from  twenty  or 
thirty  shillings  to  six  pounds  sterling  ;  and 
their  yearly  export  to  Ihigland  and  Scotland 
forms  a  considerable  trallic.  At  one  time 
the  Orkney  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 


coming  over  and  bartering  linen  for  ponies ; 
but  this  practice  ceased  when  a  regular 
packet  communication  was  established  be¬ 
tween  Lerwick  and  Leith.  At  that  time, 
and  until  the  introduction  of  steam-naviga¬ 
tion  cctmectp<l  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  had  less  inteicour.se  with  our  neighbors 
the  Orcadians  than  with  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain.  A  letter  or  parcel  to  the 
nearest  of  these  islands  had  generally  to  be 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  was  return- 
e<l  to  its  destination  by  a  voyage  across  the 
Pentland  Firth.  Now,  thanks  to  James 
Watt  and  the  gallant  Sovereign,  tout  crla 
fst  change.  We  are,  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year,  within  reach  of  civilization  and 
fashion  once  a-week. 

Having  said  a  few  words  about  cows,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  pass 
over  the  diary  and  its  management,  which 
are  always  important  matters  in  a  Shet¬ 
lander’s  household  economy,  and  have  even 
been  sung  in  poetry  and  regulated  by  an¬ 
cient  laws.  In  the  article  of  milk  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of ;  it  is  good  in  quality 
and  yielded  in  greater  quantity  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  cow,  which, 
when  put  on  good  feeding,  will  give  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  quarts  per  day,  being  more 
than  Burns’s  “  dawtet  twal-pint  hawkie  ” 
gave  in  the  rich  [)aslures  of  Ayrshire.  It  is  in 
the  proper  management  of  the  milk  that  we 
fail;  and  here  our  want  of  cleanliness,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  olden  time,  not  only  compelled 
the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  but  afford¬ 
ed  a  theme  for  the  sarcastic  wit  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  and  the  poet.  In  the  parish  of  Sandsting 
the  excellent  and  respected  minister  states 
that  those  farmers  who  keep  four  or  more 
cows  churn  once  every  day  in  summer ; 
but  the  quantity  of  butter  is  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  frequent  churning,  for  the  cream 
is  never  properly  gathered.  An  old  but 
abominable  fiisbion  prevails,  greatly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  reputations  of  our  housewives, 
for  when  the  operation  of  churning  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  certain  stage  a  heated  stone  is 
dipped  into  the  churn,  and  by  this  means 
the  labor  is  shortened  and  ai»  addition  is 
made  to  the  quantity,  though  not  to  the 
(jurdity  of  the  butter.  Part  of  the  curd  thus 
becomes  incorporated  witb  the  butter, 
which  presents  a  white  and  yellow  spotted 
appearance,  re.send)ling  mottled  soap  or  the 
grease-btitter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tariff, 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
made  so  merry  by  the  premier  during  the 
great  corn-law  debate.  It  must  be  confess¬ 
ed  that  by  very  few  is  attention  paid  to  the 
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dairy,  so  that  one  of  the  ancient  local  acts  This  grease  (for  soe  they  tmlly  call  it)  pleases 
would  still  require  to  be  enforced,  which  *  smelling,  &r 

ordains,  1  hat  no  butter  be  rendered  for  stones 

payment  of  land-rent,  or  for  sale,  but  such  Xmc  ,^ce  Maryes,  and  seven  ill-far’d  groans, 
as  is  clear  from  hairs,  and  claud  and  other  To  fetch  their  nasty  butter  upp,  which  when 
dirt:^  It  is  the  custom  for  landlords  to  They’re  done  the  witches  conjure  down  againe 

l.ave  part  of  their  rents  made  payable  in 

butter ;  and  probably  this  regulation,  added  jg  ^ell  proportion’d  to  tlieir  wickednesse, 
to  the  want  of  proper  milk-houses  and  due  'J'lien  of  the  aforesaid  butter  take  and  Sflueeze 
attention  to  the  milk-vessels,  may  help  to  A  parcell’twixt  two  rotten  boards— that's  cheese, 
acconnt  for  the  sad  neglect  of  cleardiness  "'y  friend,,  how  n.uch  our  lime-pits 

in  this  department.  Very  little  buttet  is  in  smell,  taste,  color,  from  an  Orkney  duty.” 
sold  ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  our  peculiar 

style  of  manufacture  is  no  recommendation  The  edge  of  this  rough  satire  was,  doubt- 
to  the  foreign  market.  The  butter-milk  is  Ipss,  whetted  by  llie  strong  national  Eng- 
called  bleddick,  and  into  this  is  poured  a  li^l*  prejudices  of  the  time.  But  whatever 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  by  wliich  means  proximity  to  truth  there  might  have  been 
the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey  or  se-  it  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
rum.  The  former  is  named  AiVai,  and  eaten  tury,  the  description  is  totally  inapplicable 
with  sweet  milk;  the  latter  is  called  bland,  now,  and  nothing,  even  in  Shetland,  comes 
and  used  as  drink  instead  of  small-beer.  It  near  the  overcharged  picture  of  loathsome 
will  keep  for  several  months,  when  it  ac-  hhh  which  this  morose  critic  has  drawn, 
quires  a  strong  acidity.  The  stigma  of  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  our 
untidiness  in  regard  to  the  dairy  attached  “  hearths  and  homesteads,”  there  are  one 
in  former  times  to  the  Orcadians  as  well  as  or  two  other  customs  which  ought  not  to 
to  us,  although  our  neighbors  have  now  pass  unnoticed.  Our  principal  articles  of 
completely  wiped  it  off  (and  why  should  food  are  oats,  bear  (or  big),  and  potatoes, 
not  we?),  for  their  butter  is  the  finest  that  Wheat  has  been  attempted,  but  does  not 
can  be  eaten,  and  commands  a  high  price  succeed  ;  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and 
wherever  it  is  known.  The  case,  however,  other  esculents,  are  not  cultivated  to  any 
was  not  always  so;  and  I  have  in  my  pos-  extent  in  the  open  fields,  although  they 
session  a  curious  poem  entitled  The  Char-  thrive  well  enough  in  the  gardens.  Some 
nctrr  of  Orkney,  printed  in  1812  from  a  families  will  plant  as  many  as  three  thou- 
volume  of  miscellaneous  verses  in  manu-  sand  cabbages,  which  they  use  as  food  both 
script,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Fac-  for  man  and  beast. 

ulty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  wherein  In  raising  the  potato-crop,  a  diflerent 
the  author  indulges  his  humor  with  more  mode  of  culture  is  adopted  here  from  that 
severity  than  justice,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
on  the  slovenly  habits  of  the  people  in  their  dom  ;  and,  as  we  wholly  escaped  the  niys- 
persons,  as  well  as  in  their  food.  On  the  terious  rot  of  last  year,  probably  we  may 
articles  of  butter  and  cheese  his  coarse  ri-  owe  this  fortunate  exemption  to  our  pecu- 
bald  wit  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Butler,  liar  manner  of  husbandry.  When  prepar- 
whose  quaint  style  he  seems  to  imitate,  al-  ing  the  field  for  the  seed,  the  manure  is  not 
though  he  wrote  in  1652,  when  Cromwell  laid  in  the  furrow  and  the  cut  seedling 
was  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  I  shall  give  stuck  into  it.  It  is  spread  on  the  surface 
a  short  quotation  slightly  modifying  the  an-  of  the  ground,  and  delved  in  with  the 
liquated  spelling: —  spade.  Sometimes  the  potato  is  planted  in 

the  furrow  thus  prepared,  and  covered  up ; 

“A  man  may  venture  sometimes  the  earth  is  first  delved  and 

In. riding  bootes,  and  well  pull  d  up,  to  enter  the  seed  dibbled  in  afterwards.  The  plan 
Their  verydayries  ;  which  being  now  my  theme,  of  spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  in- 
Sitt  dovvne  and  supp  a  whin  soure  milk  and  si0ad  of  burying  it  in  the  drill,  is  recom- 

mended,  I  observe,  by  some  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  potato-doctors  or  agricultural 
theorists,  as  they  are  called,  as  an  antidote 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  ; 
and  certainly  the  experiment  is  worth  try¬ 
ing,  and  may  plead  our  example  in  its  favor. 
The  oats  in  general  use  here  are  the  old 


While  I  discourse  itt.  Have  you  ever  been 
Downe  in  a  tanner’s  yard  ^  and  have  you  seen 
His  lime-pits  when  the  filthy  muck  and  haire 
Of  twenty  hides  is  washt  and  scrapt  off  there? 
’Tis  Orkney  milk,  in  color,  thickness,  smell. 
Every  ingredient — and  it  eats  as  well. 

Take  from  the  bottome  upp  an  handfull  on’t. 
And  that’s  good  Orkney  butter — tie  upon’t  ! 


i 
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Scotch  or  grey-bearded  kind,  which  is 
pleasant  enough  to  the  taste,  but  dark-col¬ 
ored,  and  Ironi  the  very  imperfect  way  of 
dressing  it,  the  meal  is  never  entirely  freed 
from  the  chaff  and  dust.  The  way  in 
which  corn  is  here  prepared  for  meal  is 
accurately  described  by  my  reverend  friend 
last  mentioned.  Every  family  has  a  small 
oblong  kiln  built  in  their  barn,  called  a 
cinni/,  which  will  dry  about  a  half  barrel 
of  oats  at  a  time.  'I’liis  kiln,  instead 
of  an  iron-plaie  tUK)r,  is  furnished  with 
ribs  of  wood;  and  these  are  covered  with 
layers  of  oat-straw,  called  gloi/,  upon 
which  the  grain  is  laid.  In  an  opening 
about  a  foot  scpiare  in  the  end  of  the  kiln, 
like  an  oven  or  boiler,  a  gentle  fire  is  kept 
up  till  the  grain  is  sufliciently  dried.  It  is 
then  taken  off  the  ribs,  put  into  a  straw 
basket  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a  skfh, 
and  while  warm,  well  rubbed  under  the 
feet,  an  operation  which  is  intended  to 
separate  the  beard  and  dust  from  the  grain. 
It  is  ne.xt  winnowed  betwixt  two  doors,  or 
in  the  open  air,  if  there  be  a  slight  current, 
put  into  another  straw  basket  called  a  bud- 
dy,  and  carried  to  the  mil!  to  be  ground. 
^Vhen  brought  home  from  the  mill,  two 
sieves  are  made  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer, 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal ;  and  it 
is  twice  sified  carefully  before  it  is  fit 


to  be  eaten.  I'he  larger  seeds  taken 

o 


out  with  the  coarse  sieve  in  the  first  sifting 
are  given  to  the  cows;  and  the  finer  seeds 
taken  out  with  the  smaller  sieve  are  re¬ 
served  for  soircns,  a  sort  of  pottage  made 
from  the  sediment  of  the  meal  that  rests  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  seeds 
are  steeped  or  soaked  in  water.  This  is 
or  was  a  kind  of  national  food  in  Scotland, 
when  foreign  luxuries  were  not  introduced 
in  such  abundance;  and  it  is  still  prescrib¬ 
ed  to  invalids,  from  its  lightness  of  diges¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  corn  is  dried  very  hard 
in  a  pot;  the  meal  prepared  from  this  is 
called  buritane^  and  is  generally  ground  in 
the  qurrn  or  hand-mill,  a  simple,  primitive 
instrument,  but  now  rarely  found  except  in 
Shetland  and  the  museums  of  antiquarian 
societies.  It  consists  of  tw’o  hard  flat 
stones,  hewn  into  a  circular  shape,  the  one 
laid  above  the  other,  and  perforated  with  a 
large  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
grain  slowly  filters,  and  is  ground  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  upper  stone,  into 
which  a  wooden  peg,  sometimes  a  long 
shaft,  is  fixed  and  turned  by  the  hand. 

Our  houses  and  cottages,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  are  poor  and  mean,  without  the 


neatness  and  accommodation  to  be  found 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  same  class  in  the 
other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In  gener- 
ill  they  are  mere  huts.  The  landlords 
show  an  aversion  to  building  farm-stead¬ 
ings,  or  if  they  have  erected  them  once, 
tenant  after  tenant  must  be  content  to  oc¬ 
cupy  them  as  they  are,  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  ruinous,  he  muat  either  repair  or 
build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  Maculloch,  when  he  visited  the 
Western  Isles,  declared  that  he  often  could 
not  distinguish  the  cottages  in  the  remoter 
Hebrides  from  heaps  of  rubbish.  He  men¬ 
tions  that  w  hen  conversing  with  one  of  the 
natives,  he  had  supposed  the  interview 
took  place  on  a  dunghill,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Cotta¬ 
ges  in  Shetland  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  those  in  the  Hebrides,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Irish  economy  about  them, 
contrived,  like  Goldsmith’s  chest  of  draw’- 
ers,  “  a  double  debt  to  pay,”  by  harboring 
the  quadrupeds  as  well  as  the  bipeds  of  the 
family.  They  are  in  general  of  a  rude, 
comfortless  description,  being  usually  built 
of  stone  and  turf,  or  with  dry  mortar.  The 
rafters,  joists,  couples,  &,c.  are  nearly  in 
their  natural  state,  being  chopped  and 
moulded  to  fit  by  a  hatchet.  The  luxuries 
of  slating  and  ceiling  are  unknown.  Over 
the  bare  rafters  is  laid  a  covering  of  pones 
or  divots  (sods),  and  sometimes^rt/es ;  and 
above  these  is  a  coating  of  straw,  which  is 
secured  by  ropes  of  the  same,  material,  or 
of  heather,  called  sijimins.  The  floor  is 
the  hardened  earth,  without  carpets,  boards, 
or  any  other  artificial  manufacture  ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  wet,  which  it  frequently  is, 
the  access  is  somewhat  diflicult,  especially 
to  those  who  have  any  regard  for  keeping 
their  feet  dry  and  clean.  This  becomes  a 
diflicult  matter  even  in  the  interior,  from 
the  moistened  compounds  that  strew  the 
floor.  The  dunghill  occupies  a  place  as 
near  the  door  as  possible,  that  it  may  be 
enriched  by  the  accumulations  of  every 
fertilizing  substance;  and  frequently,  before 
the  door  ol  the  mansion  can  be  reached,  a 
passage  must  be  made  through  the  byre 
(cow-house),  and  perhaps  other  impedi¬ 
ments  unnecessary  to  specify.  The  furni¬ 
ture  is  homely,  and  contains  nothing  su¬ 
perfluous.  It  is  generally  so  arranged  as 
to  supply  the  want  of  partitions,  or  divi¬ 
sions  into  rooms,  the  only  apartments  be- 
ins  a  but  and  a  ben,  that  is  a  kitchen  and 
parlor.  In  the  kitchen  end  of  the  house,  in 
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addition  to  the  family,  there  are  generally  | 
assembled  the  household  dogs  and  cats,  a  ' 
calf,  a  patty  swine,  and,  perhajis,  some 
halt-dozen  caddy  lambs  ;  the  term  being  i 
applied  to  winter  lambs  fed  in  the  house,  j 
or  to  those  which  have  lost  their  dams,  and 
are  reared  on  cow’s  milk.  Glass  windows 
are  nearly  as  rare  with  us  as  they  must 
have  been  with  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness. 
When  an  opening  has  been  left  for  a  win¬ 
dow,  it  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  a  blad-. 
der  or  untanned  lamb-skin,  stretched  on  a' 
frame,  an  invention  rather  superior  to  the 
Irish  plan  of  substituting  rags  and  old  hats. 
The  cottages  have  scarcely  yet  got  into 
the  fashion  of  wearing  chimneys,  or  even  i 
the  humbler  imitations  called  In¬ 

stead  of  these,  the  frugal  inmates  have 
from  two  to  six  holes  in  the  roof,  to  admit 
light  and  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  ;  and 
for  the  better  promoting  ihe  latter  evacna-j 
tion,  a  piece  fca!  or  divot ^  or  two  pieces  of 
board  joined  at  right  angles,  calleil  as^kyle, 
is  placed  on  the  weather  side  of  the  hole, 
and  performs  the  ollice  of  a  can  or  an  old 
wife  on  your  city  chimneys.  No  doubt  the 
skyle  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  im¬ 
moveable,  and  to  shift  or  open  and  shut  it 
might  appear  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
But  here  necessity,  it  may  be  indolence, 
sharpens  invention ;  for  instead  of  mount¬ 
ing  on  the  roof  every  time  the  wind 
changes,  some  have  a  long  pole  reaching 
down  inside,  by  which  this  operation  is 
performed  ;  and  the  order  for  having  this 
done  is,  ''  Skyte.  the  him”  These  descrip¬ 
tions  might  be  further  extended,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  ffiviim  a  few  more  lines  tiorn  the  curious 

O  o 

old  poem  already  (juoted,  which  I  greatly 
fear  are,  in  this  respect,  more  applicable  to 
us  than  to  our  Orcadian  neighbors  ; — 

u  'W 

ee  have  but  little  iron  Iieere,  or  none, 

But  they  can  make  a  lock  and  key  of  hone 
Will  hcrve  to  keepe  the  flesh  i’  th’  ambry,  till 
It  creejts  out  or  informs  us  by  the  smell.  • 

’T  is  eatable  then,  when  neither  ratt  nor  mouse, 
Nor  dog  nor  cat  will  touch ’t,  it  serves  the  house. 
The  proverbes  say  no  carrion  kills  a  erow, 

That  heaven  sends  meat,  the  devill  cortkes  — ’l  is 
so 

W  oulJ  yoi.  behold  a  true  representation 
Of  the  world  ig  method  ere  it  had  creation  ? 
Looke,lhen,  into  an  Urknay  ambry,  sec 
How  all  the  elements  confounded  bee 
In  that  rude  chaos  ;  liere  a  mess  of  cream 
That’s  spilt  with  casting  shoes  in’t,  makes  a 
streame 

Of  fair  meanders,  winding  in  and  out. 

Bearing  before  itt  every  dirty  clout 
The  nurse  has  throwne  there.  Are  they  not  to 
blame 

That  say  wee  never  have  got  clouted  cream  ? 
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There,  att  another  end,  runs  a  wliole  sea 
Of  kaile,  and  in't  a  stocking  cast  away. 

Here  broken  egjrs  (it  is  no  matter  whether 
Rotten  or  sound,  or  both)  have  glued  together 
Tile  bread  and  candles,  and  have  made  o'  the 
sudden. 

By  falling  in  amongst  the  meal,  a  pudding  ; 

And  in  the  deluge  it  would  make  one  swound 
'J'o  see  how  many  creatures  there  lie  drown’d  : — 
As  fleas  and  lice,  and  ratls  and  mice,  and  worms. 
Of  all  sorts,  colors,  ages,  se.\es,  formes. 

'I'hen  in  another  corner  you  shall  see. 

If  von  are  (|uarter’d  in  the  house  with  mee, 

A  cog  of  sowings  laid  jilong,  half  gott 
Out  o’  the  amhry  into  the  nearest  pott 
'I’o  meete  the  milk  that  s  running  towards  itt 
Krom  a  crookt  howle,  v\  herein  the  goodw  ife  spit 
Butt  ye.sterday  ;  and  into  that  there  drops 
A  hannock.  whilst  the  wcati  grectes  ft»r  the  sopps. 
Their  handes  are  ladles,  and  the  tongs  lake  out 
'I’he  flesh,  and  serve  to  stir  the  brotli  about. 

'riiose  hands,  that  were  not  washt  since  tiiat  they 
spread 

Muck,  when  the  barley-field  was  manured  ; 

But'  the  tongs  from  the  jiotl  return  again 
Into  'he  ash-heaps,  hut  inditl’ereiil  clean. 

IMy  spruce,  clean  landlady,  the  other  day 
Did  call  lier  mavdi  ns  ilirty  sluts,  they  say. 
Because  they  were  it  putting  in  tin-  creame 
'I'otir  churne,  h*  fore  the  dog  had  lickt  the  same. 
Butt  here’s  enough  of  this,  yon  may  conclude 
W  ith  me,  the  jieople  here  are  soniewliat  rude.’’ 

As  regards  Orkney  tliis  picture  of  ac- 
cuinulated  aboiiiinations  is  a  libel,  nor  is  its 
severity  to  be  justified  by  any  thing  to  be 
found  aniong  the  lowest  of  our  population. 
Torty  years  ago  there  certainly  was  great- 
j  cr  want  of  tidiness  and  comfort  than  at 
present.  Dr.  J'atrick  Niell,  an  eminent 
natttralist,  who  visited  the  islands  in  18tl4, 
says, — 

!  “  The  greater  part  of  the  Shetland  tenants 

!  appeared  to  me  to  be  sunk  into  a  state  of  the 
'  most  abject  poverty  and  misery^  I  found  them 
i  even  without  bread — without  jtny  kind  of  food, 
j  in  short,  but  fish  tind  cahhage  ;  living  in  many 
cases  under  the  same  roof  with  their  cattle, 
land  scarcely  in  cleaner  apartments  ;  their  lit- 
tie  agricultural  concerns  entirely  neglected, 

I  owing  to  the  men  being  obliged  to  he  absent 
j  during  the  summer  at  the  ling  and  tusk  fish- 
1  ing.” 

I  The  latter  part  of  this  representation  is 
still  true.  Fishing  and  funning  continue 
to  be  joint  occupations,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  latter ;  but  in  other  respects, 
improvement  has  taken  place,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
some  of  our  principal  landowners.  Farm- 
cottages  are  being  built  on  a  better  plan, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  beginning  to  be 
excited.  Among  the  landed  proprietors 
who  have  given  encouragement  to  this 
spirit,  are  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson,  Bart. ; 
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Messrs.  Mouat,  of  Garth ;  Hay,  ofLcxfirth  ; 
Scott,  of  Melby  ;  Edmoiulstoii,  of  Buiiess  ; 
Bruce,  of  Simlister,  whose  niaiision-house 
in  Whalsey,  built  of  granite,  cost  ‘.itbOOB/.  ; 
Gilford,  of  Busta  ;  Ogilvy,  of(4uarfl’;  Bruce, 
of  Bunavoc,  and  various  otliers,  wliose 
fame  may  not  have  reached  your  great 
metroj)olis,  but  wlio  are  well  known  here  for 
their  public  spirit  and  tlieir  hospitality. 
We  have  had  improvers,  too,  in  a  smaller 
way,  who  have  cultivated  Scots  barley  and 
reared  green  peas.  An  old  soldier,  Mr. 
Jerome  Johnson,  who  had  been  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Abercromby  in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  on  returning  home  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  set  himself  to  carry  into  elfect 
the  knowledge  he  had  acipiired  in  foreign 
part.s.  Commencing  with  the  kaU-tjard^ 
he  gradually  converted  it  into  a  neat,  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  (lowers,  currants, 
onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  6cc.  ;  and,  as  he 
owned  a  few  acres  of  land,  he  became  a 
zealous  agriculturist,  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  that  introduced  the  culture 
of  the  field  turnip  into  Fetlar.  Jt  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  patriotism  of 
our  landlords  has  yet  a  wide  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  its  agricultural  enterprise. 


From  the  (Eilinburgh)  Torch. 
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RALEIGH - COWPF.R — IJYRON - L.  E.  L. - AND 

MICHAEL  RRUCE. 

“  Sir  Walter  hath  been  as  a  star  at 
which  the  world  have  gazed,”  were  the 
words  of  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general, 
on  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial,  at  which 
the  gallant  Raleigh  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  ;  but  had  they  known  the  fresh 
lustre  which  his  noble  bearing  in  his  last 
moments  was  to  throw  over  his  varied  ca¬ 
reer,  even  his  bitterest  enemies  would  have 
paused  in  their  vindictive  persecution. 
Calm  and  serene,  he  rose  superior  to  all 
their  malice  ;  w  hile  his  fearlessness  of  death 
was  such,  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
mistaking  its  cause,  reprehended  his  levity  ; 
but  Raleigh  “  gave  God  thanks  that  he  had 
never  feared  death,  for  it  was  but  an  opin¬ 
ion  and  an  imagination  ;  and  as  for  the 
manner  of  death,  he  had  rather  die  so  than 
of  a  burning  fever ;  and  that  some  might 
have  made  show  s  outwardly,  but  he  felt  the 
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joy  within.  Not,”  he  added,  “  but  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner,  for  I  have  been  a  soldier, 
a  seaman,  and  a  courtier.”  Nor  is  his  for¬ 
titude  so  surprising  when  we  consider  his 
eventful  life.  He  liad  been  familiar  with 
death — he  had  faced  it  on  the  briny  wave 
amid  the  ragings  of  the  mighty  deep,  and 
in  the  tented  field  amid  the  (lashings  of  the 
red  artillery,  and  it  had  been  his  compan¬ 
ion  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  dungeon  ;  but 
it  had  ever  found  him  (inn  and  unsliaken, 
and  with  a  hope  it  could  not  destroy, — a 
hope  that  shone  but  the  brighter,  the  darker 
the  night  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  a 
lK»pe  that  w  hispered  of  and  pointed  to  a  fu¬ 
ture. 

“Give  iiiy  srallop  ‘ilioll  of  quiet, 

.My  staff  of  trutli  to  walk  iijion, 

My  scrip  <»f  joy — iininortal  diet; 

.M_>  bottle  of  salvation  ; 

My  gown  of  glory,  Mope’s  true  gage, 

.And  thus  I’ll  take  niy  pilgrimage — 

Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  (piiet  Palmer, 

Tavelletli  towards  the  land  of  heaven.” 

The  night  before  execution,  after  having 
taken  a  most  tender  atid  alfecticnate  fare¬ 
well  of  his  wife,  Raleigh  next  bade  adieu 
to  poetry,  “  w  herein  he  liad  been  a  scribbler 
even  from  his  youth.”  The  verses,  which 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  unshaken  forti¬ 
tude,  end  thus, — 

“  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  Joys,  our  all  we  have, 

.And  pays  us  hut  with  age  and  dust; 

M  ho  ill  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wanderc'd  all  our  ways, 
tShuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! 
lint  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 

My  (jiod  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust !” 

But  these  were  not  to  be  his  last  lines, 
although  probably  intettded  as  such.  W'e 
may  suppose  that,  during  their  composition, 
his  mind,  busied  with  its  stibjecl,  took  no 
note  of  lesser  matter  ;  but,  on  their  com- 
plclion,the  neglected  candle,  “  dimly  burn¬ 
ing,”  caught  his  eye,  when,  with  all  his 
usual  decision  and  spirit,  be  penned  the 
following  appropriate  couplet ; — 

“  Towards  fear  to  die  ;  hut  courage  stout, 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out.’’ 

And  Raleigli  was  “  pul  out,”  but  only  to 
live  again.  'I'he  snulf  cleared  away,  the 
candle  burns  ever  the  brighter ;  and  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  death  purged  (rom  his  fame  the  dross 
which  ever  clings  to  mortal  man,  while  his 
death-scene  threw  around  it  an  additional 
— an  immortal  lustre. 
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How  different,  in  every  respect,  from  the 
bold  adventurous  hero,  gay  poet,  and  gal¬ 
lant  courtier,  was  the  gentle,  sensitive,  anti 
melancholy  bard  of  Oliiej  !  And  what  r. 
contrast  is  afforded  by  their  closing  scenes  ! 
Raleigh — firm,  collected,  and  courteous  as- 
ever,  the  centre  of  a  dense  crowd  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  smilingly  observing,  as  he 
passed  his  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  fatal 
axe,  “  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound 
cure  for  all  diseases” — met  death  like  a 
soldier  and  a  Christian.  Cow'per — in  peace 
and  retirement,  his  pillow  smoothed  by  a 
few  tried  and  tender  friends — shrunk  from 
the  last  dread  change  with  a  morbid  reli- 
gious  terror  that  seemed  to  shut  out  every 
hope  of  salvation.  Yet,  how  pure  had  been 
his  life — how  moderate  his  desires — how 
innocent  his  recreations — and  still  how  try¬ 
ing  his  doubts  and  fears  !  In  some  ”  Lines 
on  receiving  his  Mother’s  Picture” — after 
recalling  his  boyish  days,  and  hesitating 
whether,  so  dear  their  recollection,  he  would 
not,  if  he  could,  restore  them — he  says,  pic¬ 
turing  her  bliss  and  his  trials, — 

“  Tliou,  with  sails  so  swift !  hast  reached  the 
shore 

*  Where  tempests  never  heat,  nor  billows  roar 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  tlie  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 

But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed, 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And  day  hy  day  some  current’s  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course.” 

On  leaving  his  beloved  retreat  at  Weston 
— which  he  seems  to  have  done  with  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  he  would  never  see  it  again, 
as  he,  immediately  before  his  departure, 
wrote  with  pencil  the  following  distich  on 
the  window  shutter  of  his  bed-room  : — 

“  Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me  ; 

Oh  !  Idr  what  sorrows  must  1  now  exchange  ye 

Cowper  repaired,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea- 
air,  to  the  coast,  where  he  wrote  his  last 
poem,  “The  Castaway,”  in  which  the  same 
feelings  of  despondency  are  but  too  visible. 
After  picturing  the  fate  of  one 

“  W’ ash’d  headlong  from  on  board,” 

with  his  strugglings  for  a  long  hour — to  him 
a  life-time — and  his  cries  for  help,  where  no 
help  could  come,  till 

“At  length,  his  transient  respite  past. 

His  comrades,  who  before 

Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast. 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more  ; 
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For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 

Tlie  stiHing  wave,  and  then  he  sank;” 

he  thus  finishes,  applying  the  case  of  the 
Castaway  to  his  own  morbid  state, — 

“  ^«o  voice  divine  the  storm  allay’d, 

Mo  light  propitious  shone  ; 

When,  snatch’d  from  all  etlectuul  aid, 

W’e  perish’d,  each  alone; 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 

And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulphs  than  he.” 

Thoughts  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  treat¬ 
ed,  too  important  to  be  summarily  dismiss¬ 
ed,  must  occur  to  us  all  as  we  read  the  last 
lines,  so  dark  and  hopeless,  of  a  poet  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  pure, 

“  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close, 
And  let  us  all  to  meditati«in.” 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  author  of 
“The  diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin” 
had 

“  Slept  the  sleep  that  know’s  no  waking,” 

another,  but  very  different,  poet,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  “  the  observed  of 
all  observers,”  gave  to  the  world,  in  verse 
as  bounding,  fiery,  and  impetuous  as  the 
subject  it  treated  of,  the  story  of  another 
horse  and  rider — Mazeppa  and  his  “  Tar¬ 
tar  of  the  Ukraine  breed.”  Had  By¬ 
ron  never  written  any  thing  else,  we  would 
have  thought  less  of  him  as  a  poet,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  more  of  him  as  a  man  :  the  “  dark 
spirit  ”  was  never,  however,  long  absent 
from  him,  and  then  he  delighted  and  revel¬ 
led  in  biting  scorn,  and  wild  profanity,  and 
sensuality  the  grossest.  But  if  his  untamed 
and  withering  pride  did  pour  forth  all  its 
gall  and  wormwood,  think  how  bitter  were 
the  springs  from  which  they  flowed  !  Ne¬ 
glected  in  youth,  with  fiery  passions  and 
keen  susceptibility,  he  ran  his  race  of  folly 
and  of  sin  through  all  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  both  London  and  Continental 
dissipation,  and  found  with  the  Preacher, 
that  “  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 
Yet  his  indomitable  mind  was  “  scotched, 
not  killed,”  and  a  brighter  era  seemed  open¬ 
ing.  Greece  and  its  wrongs  supplied  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  his  jaded  and  sickened 
spirit;  he  started  at  the  call  of  sacred  lib¬ 
erty  as  the  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet ;  and  a  glorious  field  wherein  to 
bury  past  error  lay  before  him.  In  Janua¬ 
ry  1824  he  arrived  at  Missolonghi,  in  West¬ 
ern  Greece,  to  aid  with  person  and  purse 
the  struggle  for  independence  ;  but  discord, 
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rapine,  and  cruelty  met  liim  at  every  hand. 
Still  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  he 
fought  and  labored  on  with  a  perseverance 
and  deterniinaiion  too  great  for  his  weaken¬ 
ed  constitution.  The  noxious  fens  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  too,  injpregiiated  every  breeze 
w  ith  death,  and  acted  with  double  force  on  | 
the  frame  of  one  so  long  accustomed  to  the  , 
clear  skies  and  balmy  zephyrs  of  Italy,  j 
The  last  lines  he  ever  wrote  would  make  it  { 
appear  as  if  the  old  cennexion  between  j 
prophet  and  poet  were  not  yet  quite  dissev-j 
ered :  | 

I 

“  Seek  out,  less  often  sougiit  than  found,  | 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best  ;  j 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.’’  I 

Surrounded  by  turbulent  chiefs  and  an  un-j 
bridled  soldiery — who  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  master-spirit,  and  whose  only  bond  ofl 
union  he  was — far  from  the  halls  of  his  fa-' 
thers,  and  tlie  scenes  of  his  boyhood — self-1 
exiled  fro/n  his  native  land — died  on  the 
19th  day  of  April  18:24,  Charles  Gordon  i 
Byron,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  | 

“  Who  lives  that’s  not  | 

Oepraved  or  depraves.^  who  ilies,  that  bears  | 
Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends’  i 
girt?”  ^  ! 

I 

In  the  same  year  that  Byron’s  star  set  at ' 
Missolonghi,  dawned  the  promising  glim-} 
inerings  of  genius  in  a  sister  poet,  who  was,  | 
like  him,  to  perish  in  a  foreign  land  aiuh 
unhealthy  clime,  and  that,  too,  in  her  thir- 
ty-seventlt  year.  In  1824  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  better  known  as  L.  E.  L.,  publish¬ 
ed  the  “  Improvisatrice,”  which  at  oncej 
earned  for  her  no  mean  niche  in  the  poetic! 
temple  ;  and  her  subsequent  eiforts still  fur-’ 
ther  raised  her  name — displaying  greater 
freedom  and  power,  and  a  more  natural 
style  than  are  to  be  found  in  her  earlier  i 
productions.  Almost  all  L.  E.  L.’s  poetry! 
breathes  a  sad  and  melancholy  tone,  and 
her  life  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one;  yet  ^ 
was  she  herself  of  a  sweet  and  almost  play-j 
ful  disposition.  Having,  in  1838,  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband,  Mr.  M‘Lean,  to  Cape  , 
Coast  in  .\frica,  of  w  hich  place  he  wasj 
Governor,  she  was  one  morning,  about  two ' 
months  after  her  arrival,  found  dead  in  her , 
room,  with  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  in  her, 
hand.  This  poison  she  had  been  in  the  | 
habit  of  taking  for  spasms  in  the  stomach, 
and  an  overdose  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  death.  While  far  from 
the  land  of  her  birth,  her  thoughts  still 
VoL.  Vlll.  No.  IV.  67 


turned  with  affection  to  England  and  her 
friends  there.  The  very  night  before  her 
death,  she  wrote  “  Home  ”  in  a  cheerful  and 
affectionate  strain,  without  one  foreboding 
of  that  fate  that  w  as  so  soon  to  number  her 
with  the  dead.  Her  last  lines,  too,  breathe 
of  hope  and  love — love  for  those  she  had 
parted  from,  and  hope  to  meet  with  them 
again  ; — 

“  Yet  strong  the  omen  in  niy  heart 
That  .sa)s — we  meet  again.” 

An  omen,  alas!  how  bitterly  falsified. 
Night  after  night,  on  her  voyage  to  Africa, 
had  she  watched  the  North  Star  gradually 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  till  at  last  it 
entirely  disappeared. 

“  Thou  lovely  polar  star,  mine  eyes 
t?till  turned  the  first  on  thee. 

Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surprise, 

That  none  looked  up  with  me. 

But  thou  hast  sunk  upon  the  wave, 

Thy  railiant  place  unknown  ; 

/  seem  to  stand  beside  a  •iranc^ 

And  stand  by  it  alone." 

How'  eloquently  do  those  last  two  lines  now 
speak  to  us  !  But  with  L.  E.  L.  they  seem 
to  refer  merely  to  the  loneliness  she  felt  on 
the  setting  of  the  star,  which  was  so  close¬ 
ly  linked  in  her  mind  with  England  :  for, 
bidding  it  adieu,  her  thoughts  revert  to  her 
friends  there — to  them  it  was  still  visible! 

“  Farewell !  ah,  would  to  me  were  given 
A  power  upon  ihy  light ! 

W  hat  words  upon  our  English  heaven 
Thy  loving  rays  should  write  ! 

Kind  message.s  of  love  and  hope 
Upon  thy  rays  should  be  ; 

Thy  shining  orbit  should  have  scope 
Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  fancy  vain,  as  it  is  fond. 

And  liitle  needed  too  ; 

My  friends  !  1  need  not  look  beyond 
My  heart  to  look  for  you.” 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  died  Mi¬ 
chael  Bruce,  a  poet  of  high  promise,  of 
whom  Scotland  may  well  be  proud.  Short, 
however,  as  his  life  was,  it  was  but  little 
else  save  one  long  struggle  of  pinching  pov¬ 
erty,  which  his  delicate  constitution  was 
but  ill  able  to  endure.  If  at  scarce  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  on  L.  E.  L.  the  icy  hand  of 
death  w'as  laid,  its  approaches  to  Michael 
Bruce  were  gradual  and  slow,  but  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less  sure.  His  principal 
poem,  “  Lochleven,”  ends  with  a  brief  re- 
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ference  to  hitnsclf,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  he  was,  even  then,  aware  that  his  days 
were  numbered. 


From  the  OritiHh  (Quarterly  Review. 


“Thus  suf’g  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  iinptietic  ground  ! 
Fnrfrotn  his  friends  he  strayed  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  <  f  his  nat  ve  fields, 

I’o  tdieer  the  tedious  night ;  rrhile  sloic  disease 
Preyed  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  th*-  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  col.” 


LETTERS  OF  ROYAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES. 


Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ijudics 
of  (irrat  Britain,  from  the  commence-- 
nu  nt  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the.  close  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  By  M.  A. 
K.  M'ood.  vols.  8vo.  Colburn,  184G. 


His  last  poem,  an  “  Elegy — written  in 
Spring,”  is  well  known  ; — as  it  was  his  last, 
so  is  it  his  best.  After  |)icturing  “  grim 
Winter”  retreatintr  to  ”  Zembla’s  frozen 
shore,”  and  the  earth  again  donning  her 
“  robe  of  green,”  and  putting  forth  her 
flowers,  while 


“  All  around 

Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  >'pring  is  spcn 


For  some  years  past,  there  has  been  an 
evidertt  increase  among  us  of  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  spirit;  and  so  widely  is  it  now  diflused, 
that  even  the  gentler  se.\  has  not  escaped 
its  influence.  Solomon,  a  long  while  ago, 
left  it  on  record,  that  there  was  ‘  nothing 
Tiew  under  the  sun  but  in  our  day  things 
I  are  altered.  And  that  the  sisterhood  should 
be  found  hunting  in  the  dark  recesses  of 


our  national  archives,  disturbing  the  dust 
he  contrasts  his  own  condition  with  the  of  centuries ;  and,  having  dragged  forth 


state  of  Nature,  in  the  lines,  with  which  the  torn,  burnt,  fading  recor<ls  of  the  past, 
we  are  all  familial:  peering  into  those  strange  collections  of, 

to  the  utiinitiated,  unmeaning  scratches, 
“  Now,  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns  i  wliich  comprise  the  epi.^stolary  communica- 


The  vernal  joy  mv  better  \ears  have  known  !  •  ,•  .1  i-  c  .  - 

Di„.  in  mv  brv  life's  dying  tnpnr  burn.,  ’‘™'*  "I  ''»'  ‘■■■"'I'®''  "S''*  Country,  IS, 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  we  think,  ill  entire  and  eminent  contradic- 
flown  tion  to  the  proverb.  It  certainly  is  a  new' 


flown;”  tion  to  the  proverb.  It  certainly  is  a  new' 

feature  in  their  history,  and  one  well  w Gr¬ 
and  then  he  takes  farewell  of  the  “  bloom-  t|,y  of  notice;  since  researches  of  this  11a- 

•  rr  o  f*!  1 1  VYiniitc  nrk/l  1 1  .  I  _  j*  i*  • 


ing  fields,”  and  “cheerful  plains,”  and  ol  ^,jre  call  for  the  e.vercise  of  (jualities,  natu- 
the  “  world  and  all  its  busy  lollies,  in  the  ral  and  acquired,  in  which  they  have  gene¬ 
following  beautiful  and  alfecting  statizas,  rally  had  the  credit  of  being  most  ileficient. 
which  close  with  a  hope  that  one  .so  possible  that  we  have  all  this  time 


blameless  in  life  might  well  cling  to  as  his  under-estimating  the  mental  powers 


sheet-anchor : — 


“Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields!  ye  cheerful)  ®  ‘  ~ 

^  ^  accumulating  evidence  in  their  lavor. 

Enough  for  me  the  chun  hyard’.s  lonely  mound,  Eor  when  we  examine  their  productions. 

Where  melancholy  with  still  sileiicf  reigns,  we  discover  that  the  patient  investigation. 

And  the  rack  grass  waves  o’er  the  cheerless  t|,p  j^ecn  discriniinat  ion,  the  calm  iudor- 


of  mother  Eve’s  daughters  ?  We  rea  My 
begin  to  think  so,  under  the  pres.'^ureof  the 
accumulating  evidence  in  their  favor. 


ment,  the  learning  even,  that  have  long 

ipre  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve,  been  deemed  proper  to  the  lords  ot  crea- 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborer’s  eyes  :  tion,  are  liot  touild  w  antitig  in  these  new 

le  world  and  all  its  busy  follie>  leave,  occujiaiits  of  the  field  of  historical  inquiry. 

And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies.  s^^rn  science  denied  its  hard-earn- 

1  ,  _  .  r  4.  „  •  .1  ed  honors  to  a  woman’s  brow’, 

lere  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay,  rr  1  1  •  1  »r 

When  death  shal  shut  these  weary  aching  Irtily  here  IS  a  change.  Not  only  from 

eyes;  '  the  degraded  position  assigned  to  woman 

jst  iu  the  linpes  of  an  eternal  day,  jn  other  dimes,  and  in  the  world’s  younorer 

Till  ifeHong  nigbi  U  gone,  and  .he  las.  morn  remains  a  misera- 

ble  relic  in  the  synagogue  thanks<rivino‘  of 
the  Jew, — that  God  has  made  him  a  tnan, 
and  not  a  woman!  Nor  yet  from  her  con- 

-  dilion  of  slavery,  in  the  dark  places  of  the 

earth  ;  where  a  treble  portion  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  curse  on  fallen  humanity  has  been,  and 
is,  her  portion;  but  even  from,  almost,  our 


Tlipre  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve, 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborer’s  eyes  : 
The  world  and  all  its  busy  follie>  leave, 

And  talk  with  VV  isdom  wliere  my  Daphnis  lies. 


There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay, 

When  death  shal  shut  these  weary  aching 
eyes  ; 

Rest  iu  the  linpes  of  an  eternal  day. 


L 
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own  days,  and  in  our  own  country,  where 
among  the  middle  classes,  the  eiccvtivt 
of  domestic  atVairs,  the  mere  j)ie  and  jind- 
ding  department,  was  held  to  comprehend 
her  ‘  whole  duty  varied  hy  cri>ss-stitch, 
and  tent-stitch,  and  back-stilch,  and  all  the 
other  stiiches,  whose  name  is  Legion,  in¬ 
vented  for  the  especial  behoof  of  busy  lin¬ 
gers  and  idle  heads.  Slowly  has  her  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  fetters  that  once  bound 
her  been  accomplished.  But  it  has  been 
no  less  sure,  and  we  will  add,  complete  ; 
for  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  restless 
spirits,  who,  in  their  new-lledged  zeal  for 
the  ‘  rights  «if  woman,’  would  tain  have  her 
plunged  int<»  the  rough  business  cares  and 
ostensible  political  strifes,  w  hich  form  the 
every-day  life  of  men.  Far  from  her  be 
such  a  recognition  of  her  eijuality  with  the 
more  dominant  half  of  our  race.  'Fin  re 
is,  we  believe,  after  all,  an  essential  dilfer- 
ence  in  the  minds  of  the  two,  which  would 
still  be  apparent,  though  educated  alike  ; 
and  most  deplorably  would  the  tine  fullil 
the  duties  of  the  other.  While,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste,  for  a  woman  to  assume  that 
prominent,  leading  part,  in  the  atVuirs  of 
life  which  these  would  assign  to  her,  and 
which  has  ever,  and  in  all  ctmntries,  been 
peculiar  to  the  rougher  sex,  would,  in  our 
humble  estimation,  be  just  as  repulsive  as  that 
the  latter  should  be  inducted  into  feminine 
employments,  and,  llercules-like,  handle 
the  distaff.  The  gentleness,  the  tender¬ 
ness,  the  quick  susceptibilities,  all  th*t  con¬ 
stitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  her  charac¬ 
ter,  totally  unfits  her  for  that  rude  contact 
with  the  world  that  awaits  the  man,  and 
which  serves  but  to  brace  his  more  hardy 
system  :  rubbing  off  his  angularitie.«,  and 
toning  down  the  intenseness  of  his 
individuality  ;  the  natural  product,  per¬ 
chance,  of  superior  strength  and  more 
bounding  energies.  Not  that  we  have  any 
fears  ol  our  country  women  being  beguiled 
into  this  '  false  position.’  But,  as  from  the 
far  west,  the  phrase  above  <pioted  has  been 
wafted  to  us,  (a  phrase  which  we  niu>t 
own  we  do  not  exactly  understand,)  and 
even  echoed  on  our  ow  n  shores  by  eloqueni 
lips,  we  have  thought  it  meet  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  letting  our  gentle  readers 
know  that  we  have  no  intention  of  cham¬ 
pioning  their  new  claims.  Not  even  though 
they  should  seek  to  move  our  compassion 
by  reminding  us  that  our  uiigallant  ci  de 
still  treats  them,  under  certain  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  legal  nonentities  !  Right  well  may 
they  be  content  to  remain  so,  say  we,  since 


this  nonentity  shields  them  from  painful 
responsibilities,  and  still  more  painful  du¬ 
ties.  Their  privileges,  if  they  will  take 
our  word  for  it,  are  already  sufticiently 
ample ;  and  so  fur  from  any  extension  of 
them  being  retpiired,  it  only  remains  for 
them  to  make  good  use  of  those  they  pos¬ 
sess  :  though  in  our  heart  we  are  persuaded 
there  is  little  need  for  our  impertinent  ad¬ 
vice  to  thiselfecl. 

But,  if  utterly  unfit  for  man’s  rough, 
stern  cares,  it  does  iiiit  follow  that  the  pe¬ 
culiar  qualities  of  woman’s  mind  and 
heart  should  forbid  a  participation  in  his 
mental  pursuits;  and  we  rejoice  to  observe 
that  this  is  becoming  of  less  iinfrequent  oc¬ 
currence,  for  we  are  fully  convinced  it  has 
no  necessary  tendency  to  distpialify  her  for 
those  domestic  details  which  form  her  own 
province.  The  time  for  sneers  at  literary 
ladies  is  gone  by  ;  and  they  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  fouml  to  the  full  as  accomplished 
ill  household  matters  (how  undignified  the 
wt.rd  looks  !)  as  .‘-ome  of  their  ancestors,  or 
neighbors,  whose  whole  souls  have  been 
bound  up  in  them;  and  whose  acquire¬ 
ments  are  comprised  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  scolding  the  maids,  or  superintend¬ 
ing  the  interesting  though  inelegant  opera¬ 
tions  of  roasting  joints  and  llouri.^hiiig  a 
brtjom.  We  cl.ance  to  have  enjoyed  pe¬ 
culiar  facilities  for  making  our  observations 
on  this  head;  and,  but  that  discretion  ties 
onr  tmigue,  or  rather  controls  our  pen,  wc 
Could  support  our  position  w  ith  such  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  facts  as  must  convince  tlie  most 
skeptical.  Nor  will  we  be  driven  fri  ni  it, 
even  tlumgh  .some  ill-natured  masculine 
soul  should  be  malicious  enough  to  remind 
u.s  of  Mrs.  Filizabeth  Caiter’s  pudding,  in 
which  bramly  was,  on  the  score  of  econo¬ 
my,  compelled  to  do  duly  for  an  inadequate 
supply  of  the  more  iniKicent  lacteal  Iluid. 
He  shall  never  persuade  us  that  Kpicietus 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  so  egregious  a 
blunder,  or  that  the  lady  ’s  cookery  would 
have  been  improved  by  her  having  less 
Greek. 

But  oh,  this  poring  over  dusty,  damp- 
eaten  manuscripts !  Wc  wi.sh  we  could 
give  some  of  the  specimens  of  handw  riting, 
as  like  Chinese  as  any  thing  else,  with 
w  hich  M  iss  Wood  has  favored  us  in  her 
sheet  of  autographs ;  in  order  to  aflbrd 
some  idea  of  the  unutterable  toil  and  diffi¬ 
culty  she  has  had  to  go  through  for  the 
benefit  of  lazy  folks,  like  ourselves,  who 
can  only  relish  anti({uarian  lore  in  Mr. 
Colburn’s  clear  type  and  smooth  page.  It 
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would  fairly  have  distracted  us;  ruined  our 
temper,  as  well  as  our  eyes.  And  then 
the  orthography !  Kacli  fair  penwoman  i 
had,  we  presume,  her  own  private  and  par-: 
ticular  rules  on  the  subject,  seeing  general ; 
ones  were  lacking  It  alone  would  have] 
defied  our  skill  and  patience,  even  had  it ' 
not  been  combined  with  what  might  aptly 
be  termed  ‘  the  wanderings  of  a  pen  sO| 
vagaryish,  so  at  ‘  its  own  sweet  will’  does] 
the  feathered  implement  appear  to  have! 
been  between  these  royal  and  noble  fingers.  { 
No  wonder  that  the  writers  so  fre(|uently  i 
apologize  for  their  ‘evil  hand.’  We  our- j 
selves  have  earned  an  unenviahle  celebrity  | 
for  the  production  of  illegible  manuscript, 
(our  dearest  friend  had  the  cruelty  to  term 
it  manusrrr//f//  !)  even  when  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  our  heart  we  fondly  deemed  that 
we  were  tracing  the  very  best  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  pothooks  and  ladles.  But  never,  never 
did  we  perpetrate  such  hieroglyphics  as 
these.  A  priori,  one  would  say  they  were 
unreadable — that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them.  But  our  lady-editor  knows  better. 
In  her  hands  they  become  faithful  and  elo¬ 
quent  records  of  the  past,  which  stand  out 
bright  and  clear  to  our  view — like  far-off 
objects,  w'hich,  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
are  by  the  optician’s  skill,  brought  almost 
palpably  within  our  reach. 

The  period  which  Miss  Wood  has  se¬ 
lected  for  her  research  is  one  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Mary.  The 
sources  whence  she  has  draw^n  her  mate¬ 
rials  are  our  own  inexhaustible  public  de¬ 
positories,  those  of  France,  and  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  private  individuals. 

The  plan  of  publication  is  similar  to  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  Letters  illustrative  of 
English  History  ;  and  the  preliminary  no¬ 
tices  and  remarks  that  introduce  each  let¬ 
ter,  to  indicate  the  character  of  tlie  writer 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  accu¬ 
racy,  care,  and  diligence  of  the  editor 
They  form  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
work,  and  the  more  so,  that  all  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
The  collection  is,  of  course,  of  an  entirely 
miscellaneous  character,  exhibiting  the  fe¬ 
male  mind  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
civil,  religious,  domestic,  and  social  ;  so 
that  the  feelings,  prejudices,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought,  of  the  various  genera- j 
tions  included,  pass  in  complete  review  be¬ 
fore  us.  And  as  events  must  always  be 
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viewed  in  connexion  with,  and  through 
these,  publications  of  this  nature  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  most  valuable  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  historian ;  enabling  him  to 
contemporize  himself  (if  one  may  coin  a 
word)  with  the  time  of  which  he  treats, 
and  to  regard  the  various  transactions  of  the 
period  on  which  he  is  engaged,  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  did  those  w’ho  were 
actors  in  them. 

'Fhe  earlier  letters  here  presented  to  us, 
we  must  ow’n,  possess  little  interest  for  the 
reader,  save  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
their  anti([uity.  But,  as  the  editor  observes, 
their  insertion  was  necessary  to  the  design 
of  the  work  ;  which  was  to  present  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  epistolary  correspondence, 
exclusively  feminine  :  a  good  idea,  which 
she  has  well  and  thoroughly  worked  out. 
.Among  these,  which  include  specimens  of 
the  correspondence  of  many  of  the  (jueens 
of  England,  we  must,  however,  notice  a 
letter  of  Eleonora,  mother  of  our  Richard 
I.,  to  Pope  (/destine  (a.  d.  I  lO^i),  as  <juite 
a  curiosity,  both  from  its  extraordinary 
style,  fierce  invective,  and  great  length,  ex¬ 
tending  to  nine  printed  pages!  It  must 
have  been  .something  new  to  the  pontiff  to 
receive  such  vehement  remonstrances 
against  his  negligence  and  bad  faith,  in 
failing  to  exert  himself  for  the  liberation  of 
the  royal  crusader,  ‘  the  most  delicate  youth,’ 
as  his  mother  terms  him,  as  the  following; 
which,  though  traced  by  the  hand  of  ano¬ 
ther,  Peter  of  Blois,  must  yet  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  and  passionate  sentiments 
of  the  almost  frenzied  ‘  Eleonora,  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  (iueen  of  England,’  as  she 
styles  herself.  After  bitter  lamentations 
over  the  death  of  her  sons,  Henry  and  Geof- 
fry,  the  captivity  of  Richard,  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  John,  then  ravaging  his 
brother’s  dominions,  she  breaks  out — 

‘  Restore  my  son  to  me  then,  O  man  of  God, 
if  indeed  thou  art  a  man  of  God  and  not  a 
man  of  blood ;  for  know  that  if  thou  art 
sluggish  in  the  liberation  of  my  son,  from  thy 
hand  will  the  Most  High  require  his  blood. 
Alas!  alas!  for  us,  when  the  chief  shepherd 
has  become  a  mercenary,  when  he  flies  from 
the  lace  of  the  wolf,  wdien  he  leaves  the  little 
sheep  committed  to  him,  or  rather,  the  elect 
ram,’ (how  very  odd  a  phrase  !)  ‘the  leader, 
of  the  Lord’s  nock,  in  the  jaws  of  the  bloody 

beast  of  prey . Though  late,  you  ought 

to  give  your  life  for  him  for  whom,  as  yet,  you 
have  refused  to  write  or  speak  a  single  word. 

.  .  .  .  You,  .  .  .  force  me  to  despair.  Cursed 
be  he  that  trusteth  in  man.  Where  is  now 
my  refuge?  Thou,  O  Lord  my  God.  To 
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thee,  O  Lord,  whoconsiderest  my  distress,  are 
the  eyes  of  thine  handmaid  lifted  up.  Thou, 
O  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  look  upon 
the  face  of  thine  anointed,  give  empire  to 
thy  son,  and  save  the  son  of  thine  handmaid, 
nor  visit  upon  him  the  crimes  of  his  father,  or 
the  wickedness  of  his  mother.’ 

Bold,  and  extraordinary  language  for 
that  time  !  One  could  hardly  have  thought 
that  a  pope  in  the  twelfth  century  might 
have  been  safely  fulminated  against  after  this 
manner.  No  wonder  that  in  her  last  letter  | 
the  (pieen  should  thus,  beautifully,  apolo¬ 
gize  for  her  violence.  ‘  J  beseech  you,  O 
father,  let  your  benignity  bear  with  that  which 
is  the  eflusion  of  grief,  rather  than  of  de¬ 
liberation.  1  have  sinned,  and  use  the  j 
words  of  Job :  I  have  said  that  which  I 
would  1  had  not  said.  But  henceforth 
I  place  my  finger  on  my  lips,  and  say  no 
more.  Farewell.’  We  scarcely  need  say 
that  this  is  at  once  tender  and  dignified. 

The  editor  will  perhaps  forgive  us  if  we 
say  that  there  appears  tons  no  anachronism 
(as  she  intimates  in  her  note,  page  *20)  in 
Eleonora’s  upbraiding  Celestine  with  the 
non-fulfilment  of  his  promise, — ‘  the  sons 
of  Ephraim,  who  bent  and  sent  forth  tlie 
bow,  have  turned  round  in  the  day  of  bat¬ 
tle.’  The  allusion  being,  not  as  Miss 
Wood  supposes,  to  the  sending  of  a  bended 
bow — an  ancient  moce  of  announcing  war 
— but  to  Psalm  78,  ‘  like  as  the  children  of 
Ephraim,  who,  being  armed  and  carrying 
bows,  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle.’ 
And  again  :  ‘  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow.’  The  pope’s  deceitful  ness  in  prom¬ 
ising,  and  then  failing  of  the  performance, 
being  here  intimated.  Will  she  further 
excuse  our  suggesting  that  her  emendation 
of  corrigit^  for  ‘  corripit'  (in  the  original ), 
is  not  at  all  required  by  the  sense,  ‘  he  who 
corrects  not,’  &.C.  (page  ‘23.)  It  would  be 
too  otfensive  to  refer  her  to  her  dictionary  for 
proof  of  this,  but  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  present  her  with  an  instance  of 
its  use.  ‘  Neque  in  ira  tua  corripias  me  ’ 
— neither  chasten  (or  correct)  me,’  &.c. 
Psalm  38th. 

It  is  a  trilling  matter,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  see  documents  of  this  nature  altered  one 
hair’s-breadth  without  the  most  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity.  It  suggests  a  doubt  whether  lib¬ 
erties  have  not  been  taken  with  the  text 
elsewhere’;  and  other  equally  needless,  but 
more  important  alterations  effected,  which 
may  (as  this  does  not)  affect  the  sense. 

There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  mere  busi¬ 
ness  letters  in  these  volumes ;  but  though 


not  particularly  attractive  in  themselves, 
they  are  yet  interesting  as  evidence  both 
of  the  habits  of  their  writers,  and  of  the 
abilities  to  manage  their  own  concerns. 

o  I 

possessed  by  our  countrywomen  in  the 
olden  time.  They  manifest  an  amazing 
competency  for  this  ;  we  can  scarcely  ima¬ 
gine  our  modern  noblewomen  equal  to 
them,  albeit  some,  if  report  be  true,  are 
I  eminent  in  railway  speculations.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  royal  and  noble  ladies,  not 
only  arranging  stale  affairs,  (we  might  in¬ 
stance  the  letter  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  to 
her  son,  Edward  I.,  las  a  model  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter — clear,  curt,  and  to  the  point,) 
but  showing  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  various  details  in  the  management 
of  their  estates,  as  one  would  have  supposed 
proper  and  peculiar  alone  to  their  stewards. 
Nay,  surely,  in  those  days  it  nmst  have 
been — every  woman  her  own  steward  !  so 
deep  do  they  seem  in  the  mysteries  of  corn, 
and  cattle,  and  rent,  and  every  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  item  about  a  property. 
Jane  Basset’s  letters  to  her  step-mother. 
Lady  Lisle,  for  w  hom  she  acied  as  charge 
d'affaires,  are  entertaining  specimens.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  spirited  damsel,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  conq)laints  of  Sir 
John  Bond,  to  whom  the  young  lady  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  exceedingly  distasteful. 

He  was  associated  with  her  in  her  charge  ; 

•  •  •  .  ® 
and  what  little  liking  he  might  have 

o  O 

for  her  at  first,  ‘  it  pleased  Heaven  to  de¬ 
crease  on  further  acquaintance.’  For  after, 
at  Michaelmas,  1535,  simply  announcing 
her  arrival  and  establishment  in  the  house, 
he  thus  writes  Lady  Lisle,  in  the  January 
after — 

‘  Touching  Mistress  Jane  Basset,  1  wot  not 
what  to  say.  Her  sisters  cannot  please  her  ; 
your  ladyship  hath  commanded  to  deliver  unto 
tier  such  things  as  I  thought  was  necessary 
for  her.’  (the  grammar  in  these  old  letters  is 
really  delightful,  it  is  so  ba<),  enough  to  make 
Lindley  Murray’s  hair  stand  on  end  !)  ‘yet  she 
wall  not  be  pleased.  I  have  delivered  unto 
her  tw’o  feather-betls,  and  three  pairs  of  sheets, 
with  all  that  longeth  thereto  ;  also  she  hath 
two  cows,  one  horse,  with  other  things  ;  also 
she  hath  a  greyhound  lyeth  upon  one  of  the 
beds,  day  and  night,’  (scarcely  tidy  of  Mis¬ 
tress  Jane.)  ‘  but  it  be  wdien  sheholdeth  him  in 
I  her  hands,  and  that  is  every  time  when  she 
t  goeth  to  the  doors.’ 

But  it  was  ‘  diamond  cut  diamond ;’ 
the  lady  was  not  to  be  ruled  by  Sir  John. 
She  set  him  at  nought,  and  added  to  her 
I  other  offences  that  of  buying  a  third  cow. 
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wlion  her  riijht  of  pasturage  only  extended 
to  two!  Thus  writetli  she  to  my  Lady 
Lisle — 


‘Jesus. 

‘Honorable  Lady, — My  duty  rtMuetiibered. 
&.C.,  advertisinjr  you  that  I  liave  received 
(your)  atiiiahle  letters,  by  the  which  i  perceive 
the  contents  of  your  mind.  First,  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  stulf  of  Sir  Jolin  Fond  hy  a  hill, 
and  will  do  my  diligence  in  it  according  unto 
your  mind,  God  willing.  I  have  received 
your  beds,  both  flock  and  leathers,  with  cush-1 
ions  and  coverlets,  a.*?  he  received  them,  hyj 
his  saying;  hut  God  knows  in  what  case  they! 
be;  some  of  them  he  not  able  to  bide  the; 
handling  of  them  to  be  carrieti  unto  the  wind,  i 

. And  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  write  j 

unto  you  an  inventory  of  every  thing  that  1 
have  received,  and  in  what  case  that  every' 
thing  standeth,  God  willing.  There  is  inucli  I 
as  yet  that  I  have  not  receiv’ed  ;  and  as  fori 
your  cattle  in  the  park,  there  is  three  heifers,: 
and  three  kine,  which  kine  I  have,  1  thaidv  you.  { 
One  (heifer)  the  vicar  will  deliver  me  for  the' 
cow  he  sold  at  Allhallows’-tide,  and  the  oilier  I 
heifer  he  will  sell,  as  he  saith.  He  hath  spoken  | 
unto  the  par.son  to  have  the  lithing-calf 
ready.  1 

‘You  shall  perceive  that  your  miller  hath 
been  with  me  making  his  moan;  except  that 
the  Witter  he  stop]>ed  in  time,  the  mill  slntll 
eland  still,  which  will  be  to  the  gresit  hinder- 
anccofjill  your  tcniatils,  and  olher.s  also.  The 
vicar  and  John  Davy  siiiih  it  must  be  made;; 

but  there  is  no  setting  forth  in  it  as  yet . 1 

Tlie  miller  hath  done  iiis  good  will.  an»l  doth  1 
daily,  unto  his  great  pain  ;  but  it  is  not  one 
man’s  work,  as  you  know.  Write  you  unto 
me  in  your  letter  of  this  matter;  for  if  you 
write  atiy  thing  unto  them  that  it  please  them 
not,  it  shall  be  hid  long  enough  from  tne  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  not  call  on  them.  There  is  hut 
few  letters  that  cometh  unto  me  from  you  but 
is  opened  before  it  cometh  unto  my  hands,  and  I 
sometimes  itsfmll  be  drowned  in  Bacus  Lane, 
an  if  it  be  not  pletisure  unto  all  parties.  Write 
you  unto  them  by  ptirablcs,  as  though  you 
knew  nothing  of  this,  because  of  the  saving  of 
my  writer  harmless  of  displeasure.* . 

‘  I  pray  you  to  comntend  me  unto  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  in  general,  as  well  as 
though  I  had  rehearsed  them  by  nantc.  And 
thus  I  leave  you  and  all  yours  in  the  keeping 
of  Jesu.’ 

This  pious  commendatory  conclusion  is 
common  to  almost  all  the  letters,  varied 
with  ‘God  have  you  in  his  keeping,’  ‘  Give 
you  long  life,’  ‘  The  Trinity  preserve  you 
with  long  life  and  increase  of  honor,’  <Scc. 
In  these  matters,  there  was  certainly  more 
of  the  form  of  piety  then,  than  now  ;  and 
forms,  it  may  be  observed,  are  valuable  as 


[Auoust, 

usually  tetiding  to  preserve  the  spirit  they 
enshrine.  Whether  the  spirit  animated 
this  form,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  pru¬ 
dent  too  curiously  to  inquire.  And  yet  its 
air  of  simplicity  and  goodness  is  very 
pleasing,  were  it  only  as  record  of  that 
habit  of  bringing  our  Christian  faith  to  bear 
upon  the  conimon  busine.ss  and  friemlly  in¬ 
tercourse  of  life  in  which  it  must  have  ori¬ 
ginated.  Quaint  as  it  is,  and  unthinkingly 
written,  as  we  doubt  not  it  might  often  be, 
there  is  yet  something  striking  and  moni¬ 
tory  in  tlie  old  devout  jireamble  to  testa¬ 
mentary  documents;  and  in  their Jirst  be¬ 
quest  of  man’s  body  to  the  dust,  whence  it 
sprang,  and  his  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it. 

Poachers,  it  would  apjiear,  were  a  plague 
not  unknown  to  our  landed  ancestors  ;  who, 
if  they  could  have  had  their  own  way, 
would  have  put  into  execution  some  rather 
more  stringent  game-laws  than  those  which 
we  find  so  intolerable  no\v-a-days.  At 
least,  we  must  thus  judge  if  we  allow  a /cn/y 
to  be  their  spokeswoman.  The  Countess 
Dowager  of  Oxford,  writing  to  Cromwell 
(a.  d.  I5:J4),  regrets  that  certain  circum¬ 
stances  should  have  prevented  his  doing 
her  the  favor  of  putting  these  unwelcome 
intruders  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  make 
them  confess  their  guilt,  as  the  Lord  (Chan¬ 
cellor  was  obliging  enough  to  do  for  her 
mother!  The  aggravation  of  the  case  iimst 
certainly  be  taken  into  account  ;  still 
though  the  lady  was  obliged,  by  this  sud¬ 
den  intrusion  of  ‘  hunters,’  to  cut  short  a 
friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Secretary,  we  must  say 
that  to  us,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
sounds  a  little  strange  that  one  of  the 
softer  sex  should  indicate  such  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  That  patrician  fingers  should 
trace  the  characters  recommending  torture, 
because  some  deer  had  been  killed  !  Nay, 
that  a  woman  could  thus  coolly  write  of 
wrenching  sinews,  and  tearing  muscle,  to 
wring  confession  of  any  offence!  ‘Say 
not  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
the.se.’  VVe  need  not  wonder  at  the  pitiless 
cruelty  of  men  to  their  fellow-men,  when 
woman’s  heart  was  thus  steeled.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  such  a  slate  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  feeling,  as  must  prevail  where  sen¬ 
timents  so  revolting  as  tliese  could  exist  in 
the  mind  of  a  high-born  matron  ;  and  be 
so  quietly  and  natur.illy  expressed,  as 
though  the  horrid  procedure  were  the  merest 
thing  of  course.  Thank  heaven  for  the 
softening  influence  of  modern  refinement. 

Who  does  not  retain  a  lively  recollection 
of  Henry  Vlll.’s  favorite,  Suffolk,  the  ac- 


Jane  Basset  could  not  write. 
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cornplished  and  chivalrous  Brandon  ;  who, 
in  allusion  to  his  romantic  love-match  with 
Mary,  sister  to  Henry,  and  widow  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  XII.,  bore  on  his  shield, 
at  the  celebrated  Field  of  the  CMoth  ol 
Gold,  the  whimsical  hut  right  sensible  qua¬ 
train — 

“  Cloth  of  gold  do  n«it  despise, 

Though  thou  art  matched  witli  cloth  of  frieze. 

Cl  til  of  frieze  l.e  not  too  Ixdd, 

Though  thou  art  inutchcd  with  cloth  of  gold.” 

Some  dozen  letters,  together  with  the  pre-j 
fixed  notices,  (which  we  must  again  re- j 
mark  as  doing  the  greatest  credit  to  the’ 
editor’s  zeal  and  pains,)  give  us  the 
whole  story,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
romantic.  The  outlines  of  the  sketch  will 
be  sulliciently  familiar,  but  the  filling  up  of 
the  picture  gives  it  its  great  charm. 

Betrothed  when  (juite  young  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.,  then  Prince  of  Castile, 
the  match  was  subsequently  broken  off; 
and  Mary,  whose  affections  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  Charles  Brandon,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Louis  of  France,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  from  a  portrait  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  him — a  union  that 
could  not  have  been  particularly  attract¬ 
ive,  under  any  circumstances;  seeing  the 
royal  suitor  w  as  both  old  and  sickly.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  was  not  one  to  be  rejected  for 
such  trifles ;  neither  is  it  always  in  the 
power  of  ‘  kings’  daughters’  to  refuse  the 
bestowal  of  their  hand,  merely  because 
their  heart  cannot  accompany  it.  There 
were  political  reasons  for  it,  and  so  youth  | 
and  beauty  were  sacrificed  to  age  and  de-  j 
crepitude.  Some  letters  passed  between  j 
them  before  the  ceremony  of  iheir  mar-  j 
riage  took  place,  and  it  must  have  cost  the 
poor  princess  an  effort,  to  write  to  her  fu¬ 
ture  magnificent  but  unloved  spouse — 

‘  The  thing  which  I  now  most  desire  and 
wish,  is  to  hear  good  new’s  of  your  health  and 
good  prosperity.  .  .  .  It  will  please  you,  more¬ 
over,  my  lord,  to  use  and  command  me  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  good  and  agreeable  pleasure,  that 
I  may  obey  and  please  you  by  the  help  of 
God.’  .  .  .  ‘  I  have  .  .  .  heard  what  my  cou¬ 
sin  the  Dukede  Lonirueville  has  fold  me  from 
you,  in  vvhich  I  have  taken  great  joy,  felicity, 
and  pleasure;  for  which,  and  for  the  honor 
which  it  has  pleased  you  to  do  to  me, 

I  hold  myself  ever  indebted  and  obliged  to 
ou,  and  thank  you  as  cordially  as  I  can.  And 

ecause  by  my  cousin  you  will  hear . 

the  very  singular  desire  that  I  have  to  see  you, 
and  to  be  in  your  company,  I  forbear  to  write 
to  you  a  longer  letter,  praying  for  the  rest, 


sire,  our  Creator  to  give  you  health  and  long 
life.’ 

Poor  soul  !  Louis,  however,  treated  his 
reluctant  bride  with  respectful  attention 
and  affection.  The  marriage  was  solemniz¬ 
ed  by  proxy,  in  September,  1514,  and  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  urge  her  immediate 
presence  in  France :  w  hither  she  set  out, 
in  October,  and  was  received  with  great 
splendor.  The  king  anticipated  the  desired 
interview,  by  riding  forth,  under  pretence 
of  hunting,  to  meet  her  as  she  approached 
Abbeville;  and  when  they  met,  kissed  her, 
and  ‘  w  hispereil  to  her  live  or  six  good  hon¬ 
est  words.’  Brandon,  who  followed  her,  as 
ambassador,  informs  his  master  that  ‘  there 
w'as  never  queen  in  France  that  had  de¬ 
meaned  herself  more  honorably  and  wise- 
lier ;  .  .  .  .  and  as  for  the  king,  there  was 
never  man  that  set  his  mind  more  upon 
woman  than  he  docs  on  her,  because  she 
demeans  herself  so  winning  unto  him.’ 
And  she  herself  whites  to  Henry — ‘  How 
lovingly  the  king,  my  husband,  dealeth 
with  me,  the  lord  chamberlain  .  .  .  can 
clearly  inform  your  grace.' 

But  in  yielding  to  her  brother’s  wishes  on 
this  occasion,  it  appears  that  Mary  had,  as 
[  the  price  of  her  acquiescence,  stipulated  that 
after  Louis’s  death  she  should  be  permitted 
to  marry  as  she  pleased  ;  and  Henry,  who 
was  aware  of  her  affection  for  Suffolk,  had 
given  her  a  pledge  to  that  effect.  A  per¬ 
mission  of  which  she  w'as  at  liberty  to  avail 
herself  sooner,  w'e  should  imagine,  tliau  she 
anticipated  ;  for  her  antique  spouse  only 
survived  their  union  eighty-lwo  days ! 
Still,  though  she  had  Henry’s  promise,  she 
doubted  its  fulfilment ;  for  very  soon  after 
her  becoming  a  widow,  we  find  her  thus 
addressing  him  : — 

“  Sire,  I  beseech  your  grace  that  you  w’ill 
keep  all  the  promises  that  you  promised  me 
w  hen  I  took  my  leave  of  you  by  the  water¬ 
side.  Sire,  your  grace  knoweth  well  that  I 
did  marry  for  y'our  plea.sure  at  this  time,  end 
now',  I  trust,  that  you  w  ill  suffer  me  to  marry  as 
me  liketh  for  to  do.  .  .  .  Sire,  an  if  your  grace 
will  have  granted  me  married  in  any  place 
saving  whereas  my  mind  is,  I  will  be  there 
whereas  your  grace,  nor  no  other,  shall  have 
any  joy  of  me  ;  for  I  promise  your  grace  you 
shall  liear  that  1  will  be  in  some  religious 
hou.se,  the  which,  I  think,  your  grace  would  be 
very  sorry  of,  and  all  your  realm.’ 

Doubtful  of  Henry’s  keeping  faith  with 
her,  and  alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  design  to 
marry  her  into  Flanders,  the  young  queen. 
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after  being  greatly  distressed  and  harassed 
in  various  ways,  at  last  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  and  settled  it  by  a  private 
marriage  with  Suffolk ;  a  step  which  plunged 
them  into  considerable  embarrassment,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  difficulty  of  concealing  it  from 
Henry,  whose  anger  was  much  to  be  dread¬ 
ed.  In  ijiis  dilemma  they  made  a  friend  of 
Wolsey;  who,  after  giving  the  duke  a 
hearty  scolding,  and  telling  him  that  the 
king  was  ‘  so  inr holered that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  help  them,  suggests  that  a 
large  bribe  out  of  the  princess’s  dower 
might  be  the  most  acceptable  peace-offer¬ 
ing.  And  the  queen,  dear,  silly  ‘  woman¬ 
kind !’  lays  all  the  blame  upon  herself;  as¬ 
suring  her  irate  brother,  that  she  had  put 
it  to  Suffolk,  either  to  marry  her  in  four 
days  or  lose  her  for  ever. 

‘  Whereby  I  know  well  that  I  constrained 
him  to  break  such  promises  as  he  made  your 
grace.  .  .  .  And  now  your  grace  knoweth 

the  botli  offences  of  the  which  /  hare  been  the 
only  occasion.  I  most  humbly,  and  as  your 
most  sorrowful  sister  requiring  you  to  have 
compassion  on  us  both,  and  to  pardon  our  of¬ 
fences,  and  that  it  will  please  your  grace  to 
write  to  me,  and  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  some 
comfortable  words.” 

Bless  her  innocent  heart !  But  we  can 
scarcely  forgive  Brandon  for  following  it 
up  in  the  same  style,  and,  Adarn-Iike, 
screening  himself  behind  his  Eve,  when  it 
comes  to  his  turn  to  make  his  apologies. 
And  yet  his  letter  to  his  incensed  master 
affords  touching  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
and  strength  of  their  attachment.  ‘  She 
said  that  ...  an  she  went  into  Eng¬ 
land  she  should  go  into  Flanders,  to  the 
which  she  said  that  she  would  rather  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  than  ever  she  would  come 
there,  and  with  that  weeped.  I  never  saw 
woman  so  weep  .  .  .  and  so  I  granted 

thereunto,  and  so  she  and  I  was  married.’ 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regard¬ 
ing  historical  personages  as  we  do  figures 
in  an  historical  painting  :  they  seem  as  ut¬ 
terly  removed  beyond  the  circle  of  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  But  how  such  life-like  scenes  and 
details  do  away  with  all  this!  A  chord  of 
our  common  nature  is  struck,  and  we  feel 
that  heart  sounds  in  unison  with  heart. 
We  feel  that  we  are  all  bound  in  one  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  humanity  with  those  whose 
‘  thick,  small,  dust’  has,  ere  this,  half  ef¬ 
faced  the  perishing  records  of  their  mor¬ 
tality.  Their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  cares 
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are  ours ;  and  they  stand  before  us,  *  bone 
of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.’ 

‘  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  !' 

But  the  much  desired  pardon  was  at 
length  obtained — bought,  we  should  say, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  tpieen’s 
dower,  and  some  of  her  French  property 
beside  ;  and  ‘  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of 
frieze,’  as  the  story-books  say,  lived  happily 
ever  after.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  said, 
somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  heavy 
price  at  which  they  purchased  their  ha|)pi- 
ness.  We  will  venture  to  engage,  it  was 
never  regretted  ! 

Charles,  the  emperor — the  monk,  again 
saw  his  betrothed  at  the  court  of  England, 
the  wife  of  him  for  whom  she  had  dared  so 
much.  Surely  he  too  had  loved  her  ;  for 
amid  festivities  that  celebrated  his  visit 
to  our  shores,  we  are  told  that  he  was  too 
much  moved  to  share  in  them,  but  sat,  si¬ 
lently  and  moodily,  apart. 

The  system  of  wardship  which  existed 
in  the  ‘  good  old  times  ’  is  well  known  to 
have  been  an  oppressive  one.  But  it  has 
generally  been  considered  as  one  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  confined  to  the  higher  class- 
I  es,  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  so  that  we  were 
I  scarcely  prepared  for  such  an  illustration 
of  it  as  that  which  these  volumes  aftbrd  us. 

‘Pleaseth  your  good  lordship,’  .says  Mrs. 
Joanna  Creke,  to  Cronnvell,  ‘  to  understand 
that  fourscore  years  past,  tlie  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
baris,  that  then  was  in  those  days,  had  wrong¬ 
fully  my  husband’s  grandfather  to  his  ward  ; 
when  he  was  Iburteen  years  old,  the  abbot  sold 
him  to  a  fishmonger  of  London,  and  he  kept 
him  two  years.’ 

She  goes  on  to  narrate  the  subsequent 
fate  of  this  child,  to  whom  the  abbot  at 
length  made  sundry  gifts,  rs  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of,  and  amends  for,  the  injurie.s  he  had 
done  him.  But,  unjustly  acquired,  and 
harshly  exercised  as  had  been  the  power  of 
this  guardian,  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that 
his  authority  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  heritable,  by  his  successors ;  for  this 
strange  statement  is  but  the  preamble  to  the 
poor  woman’s  petition  that  Cromwell  would 
protect  her  children  from  a  similar  fate, 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  She  en¬ 
treats  his  assistance,  ‘  or  el.se  the  abbot  that 
now  is  will  do  my  children  wrong  ;  for  he 
will  not  show  his  records,  but  doth  say  he 
will  have  my  son  to  his  ward,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  go  to  the  law  with  him.’  So  help 
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had  she  none,  unless  my  lord  privy  seal’s'  tion,  which  she  did  not  long  endure  alone; 
interference  could  avail  her.  It  is  sowc  |  for  within  a  year  of  James’s  deatli,  she  es- 
iinprovement  on  such  a  state  of  things,  even  ;  poused  a  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus;  and  by 
to  be  in  the  lord  chancellor’s  hands !  I  so  doing,  raised  a  storm  in  the  country 

Widows  were  almost  as  unfortunately  i  which  was  not  easily  laid,  and  from  which 
circumstanced,  as  the  king  would  occasion-  she  suffered  severely.  Many  and  varied 
ally  marry  them,  according  to  his  pleasure  were  the  difficulties  into  which  it  brought 
rather  than  their  own.  So  that  we  find  one  !  her, — she  had  even  to  contend  with  actual 
noble  lady  applying,  as  usual,  to  Cromwell,  |  poverty;  and  in  all  her  troubles,  her  ap- 
for  redress  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  concern- 1  peals  for  assistance  to  her  brother,  and  his 
ing  one  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  for  minister,  Wolsey,  are  incessant.  ‘  I  am  at 
the  purpose  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  j  great  expenses,’  she  writes  to  the  former, 
her,  and  of  whom  ‘of  all  creatures  alive,)*  .  .  .  and  my  money  is  near  hand  wasted  ; 
she  could  not  find  in  her  heart  to  make  a  i  if  you  send  not  the  sooner  other  succors  of 
husband.’  Her  hope  is,  that  the  king*  will  j  men,  or  money,  1  shall  be  super-expended, 
be  so  much  good  and  gracious  lord  to  give  I  which  were  to  my  dishonor.’  And  again, 
me  liberty  to  marry,  if  ever  it  be  my  chance,  two  months  after,  she  puts  it  more  strong- 
such  one  as  I  may  find  in  my  heart  to  ly :  *  I  pray  you  to  send  me  some  money,  as 
match  me  unto.’  A  wish  so  moderate,  I  you  think  necessary  ;  for  it  is  not  i/ewr 
that  we  trust  my  Lady  Audelay  had  it  grat-  honor  that  I  or  rny  children  should  want.’ 
ified.  ;  During  the  commotions  to  which  the  ques- 

But  of  all  the  busy  lady  scribblers  of  that  tion  of  the  regency  gave  birth — whether  she 
busy-sixteenth  century,  commend  us  to  or  Albany  should  have  it — we  find  this  vig- 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  as  the  most  intermi-^  orous-minded  woman  unweariedly  at  work  ; 
liable.  From  our  very  heart  we  pity  Harry  I  scheming,  plotting,  acting,  till  at  length, 
the  Eighth  for  those  everlasting  /jfjggiWjg  I  touched  by  her  distress,  Henry  sent  for  her 
letters,  produced  by  the  unwearied  hand,  i  into  England,  promising  to  provide  for  her 
and  inexhaustible  brain,  and  particularly  there.  By  stratagem  she  got  out  of  Scot- 
empty  exchequer,  of  his  royal  sister.  The  land  ;  and  after  a  tedious  detention  by  ill- 
stereotyped  plague  of  *  poor  relations  ’  seems  ness  at  Harbottle,  she  set  out  for  London, 
to  have  fallen  on  his  head  with  a  vengeance.  !  where  she  remained  some  time  with  her 
She  deluges  him  with  missives;  it  is  a  posi-  j  brother.  But  even  here,  she  was  so  much 
live  hailstorm  of  paper  petitions — two,  three, '  pressed  by  poverty  as  to  have  to  beg  Wol- 
four,  and  even  five  printed  pages  long,  and  *  sey  to  borrow  money  for  her  of  the  king, 
most  of  them  in  her  own  eminently  *  evil  !  till  her  own  rents,  vVc.,  should  be  paid  her, 
hand.’  No  wonder  that  her  requests  were  being  loth  to  speak  to  him  about  it  herself, 
treated,  as  she  often  complains,  with  so  lit-  She  remained  nearly  two  years  in  England, 
tie  regard ;  and  that  she  occasionally  got  and  then,  finding  things  rather  quieter  at 
snapped  at  in  reply.  But  still,  despite  neg-  home,  returned  thither ;  being  met  on  the 
ligence  and  rebuffs,  she  kept  on  her  un-  borders  by  an  escort  of  nobles  and  soldiers, 
daunted  course ;  perpetually  backing  her 
demands  with  intimations  of  the  damaged 
respectability  that  would  accrue  to  Henry, 
were  she  denied  this,  that,  and  the  other — 
money  or  goods,  as  the  case  might  be.  She  i  prevent  her  having  access  to  her  son,  the 
persecuted  him  from  a  pure  desire  to  up-  young  king,  which  was  a  severe  trial  to  her 
hold  the  family  credit !  It  was  well  for  maternal  feelings.  It  has  been  said  that 
him  that  those  were  not  the  days  of  Row-  her  widowhood  was  a  brief  one.  But  her 
land  Hill  and  penny  postages,  else  (suppo.s-  attachment  to  Angus,  so  hastily  and  impru- 
ing  that  possible)  she  had  worried  him  still  dently  gratified,  was  not  destined  to  be  a 
more  extensively.  lasting  one.  Jealousy,  and  dissatisfaction 

But  her  position  was  a  distressing  one,  with  his  assuming  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
and  it  was  rendered  worse  by  her  own  im-  disposal  of  her  revenues,  made  her  as  vehe- 
prudence  and  disreputable  conduct.  Wid-  menl  against  him  as  she  had  been  for  him, 
owed  at  an  early  age,  by  the  death  of  her  and  she  seems  early  to  have  contemplated 
husband  at  the  disastrous  Flodden  Field,  a  divorce,  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid 
she  very  soon  found  herself  guardian  of  the  of  him  and  his  impositions  :  while,  as  usual, 
infant  prince,  and  regent  of  his  turbulent  the  want  of  money,  added  its  irritating  in¬ 
kingdom.  An  anxious  and  perilous  posi-  tluence  to  her  chafed  spirit.  In  one  of  her 


to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  She  en¬ 
tered  Edinburgh,  June,  1517,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  her  reception,  e.xcept  in  one 
particular — that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
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long,  worrying  letters  to  her  brother,  (for  tion.  Adroitly  taking  credit  to  herself  for 

she  had  eminently  the  gift  of  tediousness  in  having,  out  of  regard  to  her  brother’s  plea- 

her  compositions,)  she  makes  heavy  com-  sure,  refused  the  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary 

plaints  of  the  earl.  assistance  made  to  her  in  the  name  of  the 

,  , ,  ,  .  ,  T  King  of  France,  she  reminds  Surrey  (in  a 

‘Also,  please  you  to  wit  that  lam  sore  i  ..  r  •  .  i  «  i\  r  ^  -ii 

.  ,,  i’  '  I  (•  A  letter  ol  seven  printed  pages!)  of  the  ill- 

troubled  with  my  Lord  ol  Angus,  since  my  .,11111  1  '  u  w  r 

last  coming  into  Scotland,  and  every  day  more  1  brought  upon  herself  from 


ami  more,  so  that  we  have  not  been  together  of  tlie  Scottish  lords,  for  this  prefer- 

tlns  hall-year.  Plea.se  your  grace  to  remem-  enco  of  his  master’s  interest.  ‘  And  this  1 
ber  that,  at  my  coming  now  into  Scotland,  get  for  the  king’s  grace  my  brother’s  sake;’ 


my  Lord  Diicres  and  Master  .Magnus  made  a 
writing  hetwixt  me  and  my  Lord  of  Angus 
for  the.-urety  of  me  that  he  might  mo/ /n/c«  no 
power  to  put  awdtj  nothing^  (what  a  droll  con¬ 
junction  of  negatives  I)  ‘  of  my  conjunct  feolf- 
ment  vviihoul  my  will,  which  he  hath  not  kept. 


whereon  she  builds  a  fresh  argument  for 
Henry’s  assistance. 

‘  Wherefore  his  grace  should  help  me  and 
defend  me,  and  let  them  wit  that  his  grace 


and  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  ....  and  others  ,  this, />m/  not  by  my  ce/i mr-i'C  .'  and  that 

his  kinsmen,  caused  my  Lord  of  Angus  to  contented  that  such  things  should  be 

deal  right  sharply  with  me,  to  cause  me  to  charge  for  his  sake;  mid  send  to 

break  the  bond  that  he  made  to  me,  which  1  !  •^•'d  ask  it  they  have  done  thus  to 


would  fiot  do  .  .  .  with  much  more  evil  than 
I  shall  cause  a  servant  of  mine  to  show  your 
grace,  which  is  too  long  to  write.’ 

She  had  some  mercy  it  .seems.  ‘  And  I 
am  so  minded  that,  an  I  may  by  law’  of 
God,  and  to  my  honor,  to  part  with  him. 


me,  and  that  he  marvels  that  I  will  not  adver¬ 
tise  his  grace  of  these  doings,  saying  that  he 
w’ill  defend  me,  and  that  he  will  not  let  me  be 
wronged  ;  and  this  being  done,  it  will  cause 
the  governor  to  pass  away  for  fear.’ 

There  is  something  very  droll  and  girl- 


for  I  wit  w’ell  he  loves  me  not,  as  he  show-!  ish,  in  this  prompting  of  what  her  brother 
eth  to  me  daily.’  She  certainly  had  sufti- j  should  do  and  say.  To  a  ?««m,  it  was,  no 
cient  ground  of  complaint,  seeing  he  had  i  doubt,  somewhat  provoking  to  have  his  pa- 
taken  her  house,  and  withheld  her  living  1  tience  trie«l  day  after  day  by  such  diffuse, 
from  her  ;  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  ^  rambling  communications, 
justice  of  her  remark,  that  to  do  that  was  |  Angus,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  into 
not  the  way  to  gain  her  good  will.  She  1  France,  to  see  if  banishment  would  mend 
reminds  Lord  Dacres  of  the  empty  prom- 1  his  manners  and  morals  ;  both  of  which,  as 
ises  that  Henry  had  made  her,  and  adds  I  the  queen  deemed,  were  grievously  in  fault, 
pointedly,  ‘  but  it  must  be  deed  that  will  |  Thence  he  repaired  to  England,  and 
help  me.’  It  was  just  this  deed  that  she  |  sought,  by  offers  to  serve  the.  English  in- 
found  it  so  hard  to  get.  And  no  wonder;  !  terest,  to  induce  Henry  to  favor  his  return 
for  with  her  quarrels,  and  cares,  and  fickle-  to  his  native  land.  Of  this  Margaret  seems 
ness,  she  must  have  been  a  troublesome  to  have  been  much  afraid,  from  the  earnest 
suppliant  to  her  ‘  dearest  brother  the  king.’  remonstrances  against  it  which  she  address- 
VV’e  cannot,  of  course,  trace  her  through  ed  to  her  brother;  as  usual,  enforcing  her 
all  her  ever-varying  circumstances,  or  even  plea  by  threatening  what  she  would  do  if  it 
through  the  turnings  and  windings  of  her  were  not  granted.  Angus,  however,  did 
most  diplomatic  mind.  But  when  her  rep-  come,  and  his  wife,  whose  shameless  affec- 
resentations  of  its  being  essential  to  Hen-  tions  had  been  gained  by  another,  Henry 
ry’s  credit  to  assist  her  failed  of  their  effect,  Stewart,  took  measures  for  procuring  a  di- 
it  is  amusing  to  notice  how'  her  woman’s  vorce  ;  which  she  at  length  obtained,  the 
wit  supplied  her  with  a  more  cogent  argu-  sentence  being  pronounced  March  llth, 
ment.  She  had  two  parties  to  deal  with —  L3*2(i.  On  the  12nd  of  April,  she  owned 
her  brother  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  that  she  had  secretly  married  her  favorite 
Albany,  the  head  of  the  French  party;  and  — whether  before  or  after  her  legal  separa- 
she  dexterously  played  off  the  one  against  tion  from  the  earl  does  not  appear:  and  in 
the  other.  Well  knowing  how  distasteful  .March,  I5’27,  we  find  this  profligate  woman 
it  would  be  to  the  English  government  that  (for  so  must  we  term  her)  seeking,  in  the 
the  French  interest  should  have  any  ascen-  same  way,  a  release  from  her  third  hus- 
dency  in  Scotland,  she  intimates  her  decid-  band!  The  cool,  collected  manner  in 
ed  preference  for  English  help,  if  it  was  to  which  she  deals  with  the  matter  is  revolt- 
be  had ;  but  failing  this,  she  should  be  ing.  Again  and  again  does  she  complain 
obliged  to  throw  herself  on  the  adverse  fac-  to  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the 
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delay  ihal  she  experienced  in  the  pro- 
nouiiclntr  the  sentence  after  it  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  ;  entreating  the  I’oriner  to  use  his 
influence  in  procuring  that  this  should  be 
done  :  with  misplaced  piety  assuring  him 
that,  ‘  with  the  grace  of  God,’  she  sinmid  1 
never  have  such  a  trouble  again  !  Her  last  i 
letter  to  him  is  dated  I*^th  May,  lo4l,i 
when  death  ha<l  been  busy  in  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland.  In  the  succeeding 
November,  that  ‘  hand  that  cannot  spare’! 
was  laid  on  her  also:  and  were  we  adher-; 
enis  of  that  faith  which  teaches  that  the  ! 
departe<l  spirit  may  be  helj)ed  by  the ! 
prayers  of  the  living,  over  the  ashes  of  this ' 
true  Tudor  should  we  breathe  an  especial 
‘  on  whose  soul  may  God  have  mercy.’  j 

Her  numerous  and  very  voluminous  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  without  value  in  the  illns-| 
traiion  of  that  period  of  Scottish  history  to 
which  they  refer ;  while  her  character  might ! 
well  form  a  study  for  the  historical  biogra¬ 
pher.  The  editor  informs  us  that  she  has 
assigned  to  herself  this  task,  and  promises 
us  its  results,  in  the  form  of  a  memoir  of 
Queen  Margaret.  We  may  perhaps  ven¬ 
ture  here  to  express  our  expectation  of  its 
being  well  done. 

'J’he  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  is  rich  in  fe- ' 
male  correspondence.  The  ladies  of  that ! 
age  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  j 
of  their  newly-accpiired  accomplishment;! 
and  much  expenditure  of  goose  (jnills  and  1 
ink  was  its  conseciuence.  Politics,  polem¬ 
ics,  physic,  and  cookery — nothing  came 
ami.ss  to  them.  It  has  a  straiige  look  to 
see  the  name  of  'Phirlby,  <me  well-known 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Mary’s' 
reign,  in  connexion  until  a  receipt  for 
making  marmalade.  His  fair  correspond¬ 
ent  had.  it  appears,  been  fivored  by  him 
with  directions  for  making  the  desired 
sweetmeat;  but  having  forgotten  them,  she 
begs  him  to  write  to  her  of  the  thing  he 
taught  her,  ‘  hou'  many  pounds  of  sugar 
must  go  to  how  many  pounds  of  (juinces, 
barberries,  and  damascenes,  or  plums. 
P'or,’  says  she,  ‘  I  have  clean  forgotten  hou’ 
many  pounds  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
Now  the  time  of  (piinces  is  come,  I  would 
fain  be  doing.’  Tlnrlby,  we  presume,  was 
eminent  in  such  matters,  as  she  begs  him 
not  oidy  to  write  to  her  of  this,  but  of  any 
thing  more  that  he  might  be  pleased  to 
teach  her. 

But  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domes¬ 
tic  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  afforded 
us  by  the  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
between  Lady  Lisle,  her  husband,  and  step¬ 


children;  and  bad  taste  though  it  may  be, 
these  parts  of  the  work  are,  we  think,  far 
more  interesting  than  those  which  may 
claim  our  regard  in  the  light  of  historical 
documents.  We  must  pleail  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  preferring  character  and  man¬ 
ners  to  facts.  The  lady  Honor,  V  iscount- 
ess  Lisle,  a  daughter  ol  Sir  'Phomas  Gren- 
vdle,  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  Sir  John 
Bas.set,  of  Umberleigh,  in  Devonshire,  who 
left  her  w  ith  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
including  step-daughters  ;  ami,  secondly,  to 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle,  son  of 
Edw’ard  IV.,  by  whom  she  acijuired  another 
batch  of  step-children,  comprising  two  fami¬ 
lies,  his  own  daughters,  and  Sir  John  Dud¬ 
ley,  his  step-son.  So  that  five  different  fami¬ 
lies  were  united  in  hers.  To  her  husband. 
Lord  Lisle,  she  seems  to  have  been  tender¬ 
ly  attached  ;  and  her  letters,  addressed  to 
him  during  a  brief  absence,  are  charming 
from  their  simplicity  and  sprightliness,  and 
!  the  aflection  that  breathes  throuuhout  them  ; 

:  while  their  style  is  such,  that,  a  few  (juaint- 
ncsses  excepted,  they  might,  willi  their  mod- 
I  ernized  orthography,  pass  for  the  genuine 
effusions  of  much  later  times.  She  seems 
to  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  fluency  and  facility  of  expression  in 
epistolary  correspondence  which  is  general¬ 
ly  considered  so  peculiarly  a  woman’s  en¬ 
dowment.  Nor  was  she  less  skilled  in  more 
masculine  aciiuirements,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  acajuitted 
herself  in  some  intricate  business  matters 
entrusted  to  her  by  Lord  Lisle.  ‘  The 
heart  of  her  hu.-hand  doth  safely  trust  in 
her,’  says  Solomon,  when  describing  a  good 
wife;  and  this  test  of  good  wifeship  Lady 
Lisle  may  well  abide;  for  such  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  her  by  her  lord,  that 
when,  during  his  lieutenancy  of  Calais,  he 
had  got  into  some  difficulty,  through  a 
thoughtless  promise  to  Cromwell,  she  w'as 
•  dispatched  into  England  to  remedy  the 
j  mischief,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  some  other 
,  of  his  concerns  that  required  both  tact  and 
I  patience  in  their  management.  Lord  Lisle 
1  had  imprudently  engaged  to  make  over  to 
:  Cromwell  (whether  as  a  hribf  or  not  does 
.  not  appear ;  most  likely  it  was,  for  this  was 
^  too  common  a  way  of  doing  business  with 
'  him),  a  certain  estate  at  Painswick,  which 
formed  his  w’ife’s  jointure,  and  which,  after 
her  death,  was  to  revert  to  Sir  John  Dud¬ 
ley,  whose  mother  had  originally  possessed 
it.  And  on  the  minister’s  refusing  to  re¬ 
lease  him  from  his  engagement,  the  affair 
was  put  into  Lady  Lisle’s  hands,  as  the 
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party  most  interested,  to  make  the  best  she  | 
could  of  so  bad  a  business.  To  England 
she  went,  and  her  letters,  during  this  ab-  j 
sence,  are  delightful  transcripts  of  her  ] 
character,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  they  | 
evidence  the  minute  attention  which  she 
gave  to  the  involved  and  troublesome  ob¬ 
jects  of  her  journey.  (‘  Surely,’  she  says, 

‘  I  lose  no  time,  but  am  up  every  day  three 
hours  before  day.’)  First,  there  was  my 
lord’s  folly  in  the  matter  of  Painswick  to 
be  remedied  ;  secondly,  a  private  and  par¬ 
ticular  quarrel  of  her  own  with  the  Earls  of 
Bridgewater  and  Hertford,  touching  certain 
property  of  Sir  John  Basset’s,  to  be  adjust¬ 
ed ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  my  lord  wanted  an 
increase  of  his  salary  as  governor  of  Calais, 
and  seems  to*  have  thought  better  of  his 
lady’s  abilities  than  his  own  in  the  seeking 
of  it.  In  this  she  failed,  and  met  with 
rather  a  rough  repulse  from  the  lord  privy 
seal,  (whose  influence  was  then  at  its 
height,)  of  wliom,  in  communicating  the 
disappointment  to  her  spouse,  she  says — 

‘  but  how  he  handled  me  and  shook  me  up 
I  will  not  now  write,  nor  it  is  not  to  be 
written.  Howbeit,  he  made  me  plain  an¬ 
swer  that  your  annuity  should  be  no  more  | 
but  .£200.  I  trust  the  kina  will  be  better 
lord  unto  you,  or  else  I  should  be  sorry.’  i 
The  affair  of  Painswick  was  settled,  but 
not  much  to  her  advantage.  She  had,  how-  | 
ever,  the  satisfaction  of  entirely  recovering  | 
the  property  of  the  Bassets,  which  made 
some  amends  for  her  want  of  success  in  the 
other  two  affairs. 

The  terms  of  affection  in  which  she  ad¬ 
dresses  her  lord,  are  such  as  evidently  come 
from  the  heart.  There  is  a  ])iquancy  about 
these  antique  endearments  which  is  lacking 
in  our  more  elegant,  modern  ones,  and  a 
warmth  and  genuineness  that  at  once  finds 
its  response.  Her  first  letter,  describing 
the  voyage  to  Dover,  is  altogether  charm¬ 
ing. 

‘Mine  own  Sweet  Heart — This  shall  be 
to  advertise  you  that  I  have  had  a  goodly  and 
fair  passage,  but  it  was  somewhat  slow,  and 
long  ere  I  landed  ;  for  this  night  at  ten  of  the 
clock  I  landed.  1  thank  God  I  was  but  once 
sick  in  all  the  way,  and  after  that  I  was  merry 
and  well,  and  should  have  been  much  merrier 
if  I  had  been  coming  towards  you,  or  if  you 
had  been  with  me.  Your  absence,  and  my 
departure,  maketh  heavy,  also  that  I  departed 
at  the  stair  at  Calais  so  hastily,  without  taking 
my  leave  of  you  accordingly,  made  me  very 
sorry.  .  .  . 

‘  This  letter  I  began  yesternight  at  supper¬ 
time  .  .  .  and  because  it  was  m  the  night  late, 


they  looked  not  for  me,  so  that  there  was  no 
provision  here  ready  for  me ;  but  while  the 
supper  was  in  dressing,  1  told  to  John  Nele, 
Marks,  John  Smith,  and  Lamb,  whom  I  had 
at  supper,  merry  tales;  and  then  John  Nele 
promised  me  to  come  again  in  the  morning 
ibr  a  token  and  letter  to  your  lordship,  but, 

I  contrary  to  his  promise  he  went  his  way  at 
I  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  giving  me 
I  no  warning  thereof,  which  I  assure  you  have 
I  made  me  not  a  little  sorry,  for  that  I  fear  you 
!  should  conceive  any  unkindness  or  displeasure 
j  towards  me,  thinking  me  so  negligent  that  I 
;  would  not  write  to  you.  The  counsel  and 
1  company  of  John  Nele  did  me  much  ease,  and 
'  caused  us  to  come  to  land  much  sooner  than 
'  we  should  have  done,  hut  he  did  me  not  so 
,  much  pleasure  that  way,  but  he  have  done 
(  me  much  more  displeasure  by  this  means.  I 
j  beseech  your  lordship  to  be  good  lord  to  Ashe- 
1  ton,  the  gunner,  for  I  assure  you  he  is  an  hon- 
i  est  man,  and  I  think  he  lovcth  your  lordship  as 
I  well  as  any  man  in  Calais.  Lamb  had  a 
j  very  evil  chance,  and  ran  his  ship  against  the 
pier;  I  think  John  Nele  have  showed  you 
'  thereof,  but  I  was  out  of  the  ship  ere  that 
1  time.  The  said  Lamb  will  take  no  money  of 
j  me  for  passage,  not  for  the  ship;  but  he  have 
,  taken  of  me  two  crowns  for  himself,  which  I 
gave  him  for  the  passage.  He  sailh  you  shall 
agree  with  his  owner.  I  gave  him  the  two 
crowns  because  he  had  loss  by  the  breaking 
of  his  bowsprit  and  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
And  thus,  good  sweetheart,  I  hid  you  most 
heartily  farewell ;  praying  to  Almighty  God 
to  send  me  good  speed  in  my  suit,  that  I  may 
have  a  short  end,  and  return  to  you  shortly 
again,  for  I  shall  think  every  hour  ten  till  I 
be  with  you  again. 

‘From  Dover  the  7th  day  of  November, 

‘By  her  that  is  both  your  and  her  own, 

‘Honor  Lisle. 

‘  I  pray  you  show  Mistress  Minshaw  that 
William,  her  son,  was  not  sick  in  all  the  way.’ 

We  have  given  this  letter  almost  entire, 
for  in  our  opinion  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful.  The  easy  grace  of  the  style, 
the  minute  narration  of  incident,  the  over¬ 
flowing  love,  and  its  slightly  (for  it  is  but 
slightly)  antiquated  cast,  (bad  grammar  in¬ 
cluded,)  are  perfectly  fascinating.  There 
is  every  thing  that  there  ought  to  be  in 
such  a  letter  ;  and  if,  as  it  is  said,  a  wo¬ 
man  must  be  judged  by  her  letters,  very 
j  high  indeed  must  be  our  estimation  and  ad- 
j  miration  of  Lady  Lisle.  There  are,  we 
1  imagine,  few  of  the  well-born  and  well-ed- 
I  ucated  women  of  this  century,  who  would 
acquit  themselves,  as  correspondents,  better 
land  more  agreeably  than  this  fond  wife  of 
the  sixteenth.  But  her  affection  for  her 
husband  was  then  remarkable.  We  are  told 
that  Sir  Francis  Brian,  addressing  her  lord, 
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adds  that,  it  was  unnecessary  to  write  to 
her  as  well  as  to  him,  because,  ‘  though 
they  be  two  bodies,  they  are  but  one  soul.’ 

In  a  few  days  after,  she  again  writes  to 
her  ‘  own  sweet  good  lord,’  her  ‘  good  heart- 
root,’  as  she  elsewhere  styles  him,  con¬ 
cerning  her  dispute  with  the  Eail  ol 
Bridgewater;  and,  after  detailing  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  matter,  she  expresses  her 
hope  to  finish  it  ere  long  ; — 

‘  For  fain  would  I  be  with  j'ou,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  you  promised  me  that  after  my  departing, 
you  would  dine  at  ten  of  the  clock  every  day. 
and  keep  little  company,  because  you  would 
mourn  tor  mine  absence ;  but  I  warrant  you, 

1  know  w’hat  rule  you  keep  and  company  well 
enough  since  my  departing,  and  what  thought 
you  take  for  me,  whereof  you  shall  hear  at  my 

coming  home . From  London . 

by  her  ....  which  had  much  rather  die  with 

you  there,  than  live  here . I  pray  you 

make  no  man  privy  to  my  letter;  for  this 
quarrel  I  make  you  is  but  fantasy.’ 

But  if  we  were  to  yield  to  our  inclination, 
we  might  go  on  quoting  my  Lady  Lisle  by 
the  half  hour,  so  perfectly  to  our  taste  is  her 
fluent  correspondence.  In  reply  to  the  one 
above.  Lord  Lisle  excuses  himself  for  hav¬ 
ing  broken  his  promise  to  dine  daily  at 
‘  ten  of  the  clock  he  had  been  too  much 
engaged  to  ‘  mourn  by  day,’  but  ‘  in  the 
night,’  he  says,  ‘  I  swear  by  God  I  sleep 
not  an  hour  together  for  lack  of  you.’ 
What  a  burst  of  affection  also  is  here : — 

‘  And  when  you  write  that  you  never  longed 
BO  sore  for  me  as  you  now  do,  I  assure  you, 
my  good  heart-root,  your  desire  in  that  behalf 
can  be  no  vehementer  than  mine  is ;  for  1 
know  that  I  am  here  at  great  charge,  and  think 
that  small  profit  will  rise  on  it,  as  far  as  1  can 
perceive,  which  maketh  me  not  a  little  heavy; 
tor  1  can  neither  sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  that 
doth  me  good,  my  heart  is  so  heavy,  and  full 
of  sorrow,  which  I  know  well  will  never  be 
lightened  till  1  be  with  you.’ 

The  conclusion  of  her  history  is  sorrow¬ 
ful.  On  sundry  charges  preferred  against 
him.  Lord  Lisle  was  recalled  from  his  dep- 
utyship,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
his  afiectionate  wife,  separated  from  him, 
was  also  placed  in  custody,  with  most  mean 
and  inadequate  provision  for  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  more  than  the  ordinary 
magnificence  of  those  in  her  station.  Her 
daughters  were  removed  from  her,  and  she 
was  neither  permitted  to  see  nor  speak  to 
them.  In  this  miserable  condition — beau¬ 
tifully  illustrative  of  the  goodoiden  times — 


she  remained  two  years ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  her  lord  received  his  acquittal, 
not  only  from  Henry,  but  from  a  mightier 
than  he, — that  grim  monarch,  before  whoni 
the  prison  doors  fly  open,  and  who  wrests 
his  prey  from  the  very  fangs  of  the  captor  ! 
And  w  hen  this  tender  and  faithful  wife,  re¬ 
leased  from  her  own  durance  in  France, 
hastened  to  our  English  shores,  in  the  fond 
hope  of  greeting  his  liberation,  it  was  to 
find  him  an  inhabitant  of  a  still  more 

‘  distant  land  ; 

Beyond  the  expanse  of  earth,  and  utmost  sky, 
Beyond  the  far  horizon’s  mistiest  verge, — 

Wiiere  beat  no  waves  of  time  upon  the  strand.’ 

The  joy  of  deliverance  had  been  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  he  had  sunk  under  it. 
Of  Lady  Lisle  two  notices  occur  subse¬ 
quently  on  the  patent  roll  of  Henry  VHI. ; 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  is  known  of 
her  history. 

Her  peculiar  talent  seems  also  to  have 
been  possessed  by  her  daughters ;  whose 
school-girl  letters,  here  given  us,  are  mod¬ 
els  of  well-bred,  girlish,  sprighlliness.  But 
that  want  of  space  forbids  it,  we  should 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  transfer 
some  of  them  to  our  page.  As  it  is,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
them,  and  referring  the  reader  to  Miss 
Wood’s  volumes.  \V’e  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  deal  in  the  same  way  with  some 
other  of  these  letters;  which  might  well 
have  claimed  our  attention.  One,  in  par¬ 
ticular  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VIIL, 
oi/hier  receiving  the  appointment  of  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine  ;  which  e.\- 
bibits  her  character  in  the  most  unfavorable 
point  of  view,  as  loo  clearly  manifesting  the 
very  unworthy  nature  of  her  designs  and 
expectations,  even  at  that  period.  The  ap¬ 
pointment,  she  receives  as  indicative  of  the 
king’s  feelings  towards  her;  acknowledges 
it  as  such,  and  avows  her  own  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  them.  Further  on,  we  find  her 
fiercely  reproaching  VV’olsey  for  forsaking 
her  interest,  and  telling  him,  ‘  For  the  fu¬ 
ture  I  shall  rely  on  nothing  but  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Heaven,  and  the  love  of  my  dear 
king,  which  alone  will  be  able  to  set  right 
again  those  plans  which  you  have  broken 
and  spoiled,  and  to  place  me  in  that  happy 
station  which  God  wills,  the  king  so  much 
wishes,’  &c. 

This  needs  no  comment. 

The  few  notices  that  occur  of  her  much 
injured  mistress,  can  but  have  the  effect  of 
deepening  the  sympathy  with  which  her 
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wrongs  must  ever  be  regarded.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  of  her  after  life,  of  which  her  cruel 
separation,  even  unto  death,  from  her  child 
seetns  to  have  been  the  one  most  bitterly 
felt,  were  but  in  accordance  with  the  an¬ 
noyances  and  distress  that  marked  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  an  ICnglish  court,  during  the  days; 
oHier  early  widowhood.  Both  Henry  VII. , 
and  her  Spanish  friends  seem  agreed  to  I 
harass  and  neglect  her.  Nor  was  the 
Vr  incess  Mary  nuich  less  to  be  pitied.  It 
is  not  a  little  painful  to  read  the  abject  sub¬ 
missions  and  supplications  with  which  she  | 
was  forced  to  pursue  her  tyrannical  father 
and  king,  ere  he  could  be  induced  to  re- i 
store  her  to  favor,  and  forgive  her  the  sin 
of  being  her  mother’s  daughter  !  for  t/int 
was  the  *  head  and  front  of  her  offending.’ 
Of  her  character  the  editor  of  these  letters 
seems  inclined  to  lake  a  somewhat  more 


say,  that  she  has  presented  the  public  with 
a  work  as  entertaining  and  interesting,  as 
it  is  valuable.  It  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  our  historical  knowledge, 
but  also  towards  an  acquaintance  with  the 
minds,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  and 
educati»)n  (using  the  word  in  its  larger 
sense)  of  our  countrywomen  of  other  days  ; 
and  the  more  we  know  of  them,  the  better 
we  like  them.  While  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  this  familiar  in- 
terc(»urse,  (for  what  actpiainlahce  can  be 
more  intimate  than  that  derived  from  a  per¬ 
son’s  letters?)  with  generations  passed 
away  ;  in  having  those,  whose  very  dust  is 
now  indistinguishable  amid  the  kindred 
earth  to  which,  centuries  ago,  it  was  con- 
i  signed,  thus  brought  before  us  in  all  the 
freshness  and  vividness  of  to-day — so  like 
ourselves ! 


favorable  view  than  that  which  has  so  long  ! 
been  popular  among  the  Protestants  of  Eng¬ 
land:  without  running  into  the  opposite  ex- ' 
trenie,  as  some  would  do,  by  way  of  balaiic-  ^ 
ing  the  excessive  opprobrium  under  which 
she  has  lain.  Certainly,  the  various  (h'cu- , 
ments  that  have  of  late  years  come  to  light, 
would  dispose  us  to  such  a  judgment;  and 
to  pronounce  that  her  virtues  were  her  own, 
and  her  faults  chielly  those  of  her  faiili  and 
times.  We  would  mit  here  be  misunder¬ 
stood  as  the  apologist  of  M  ary.  The  ttoman 
may  well  claim  (»ur  compassion.  As  a 
child,  she  was  (  ^pressed  and  injured  by  him 
V  horn  nature  pointed  out  as  her  protector  ;  in 
more  mature  life,  she  was  persecuted  for 
her  religious  creed,  and  forbidden,  by  tier 
brother  and  sovereign,  the  exercise  of  its 
worship  ;  and  subsequently,  during  her  joy¬ 
less  rule,  she  sunk  under  ill  health,  conju¬ 
gal  neglect,  and  national  disasters.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  a  queen,  certain  acts  of  her  reign 
(for  which,  as  the  ostensible  head  of  her 
government,  she  must  stand  charged,  w  heth¬ 
er  their  blame  really  rests  with  her  or  not) 
must  ever  call  foitli  our  deep  abhoirence. 
Even  here,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  of 
the  day  ;  the  recklessness  of  human  life  and 
suffering  which  was  common  to  all,  and 
which  admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a 
woman,  nobly  born  and  bred,  should  sug¬ 
gest  torture  for  some  pitiful  deer-stealing 
out  of  her  park.  We  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  or  we  shall  fail  in  rightly  estimating 
the  precise  amount  of  Mary’s  personal  guili 
in  the  revolting  persecution  that  bears  her 
name. 

We  must  do  Miss  Wood  the  justice  to 


The  present  is,  we  believe,  the  editor’s 
first  appearance  as  a  candulate  fur  literary 
distinction  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  con¬ 
gratulating  her  on  the  very  creditable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  has  acquitted  herself,  in 
an  undertaking  so  tedious  and  laborious  as 
must  have  been  the  collection,  illustration, 
and  modernizing  of  these  letters.  The 
inodernizing  we  would  generally  rather  dis- 
j)ense  with;  but  many  of  these  would  have 
'  been  utterly  unintelligiide  to  any  but  the 
I  anliciuarian  reader,  had  this  process  not 
,  passed  upon  them,  'riicre  are.  some  words 
j  and  names  which  she  has  found  it  impossible 
I  to  make  out  w  ith  certainty  ;  and  we  fancy  that 
;  we  could  help  her  to  a  better  guess  at  a  fewr 
j  of  them  than  she  has  herself  given  us.  For 
I  instance,  judging  from  the  connexion,  we 
would  suggest  that  Kirkbyshire  (page 
[  vol.  ii.)  was  not  Kirkby  East,  in  Lincoln- 
I  shire,  but  one  of  the  many  places  of  that 
I  name  in  Yorkshire.  ‘  Ilaylloin’  wesliould 
be  disposed  to  think  referred  to  that  part  of 
Yorkshire,  which  from  a  very  early  period 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  llallain- 
j  shire,  rather  than,  as  she  conjectures,  to 
,  I  lay  ham  ;  excepting  its  being  ‘  in  the 
j  Wolds,’  may  render  our  reading  an  impro¬ 
per  one.  We  are  uncertain  whether  they 
are  confined  to  the  East  Riding.  And  the 
word  “  laif,”  in  a  letter  of  queen  Margaret 
(page  8,  vol.  ii.,)  is  evidently  not  love,  as 
slie  renders  it,  but  lave,  the  rest ;  so  the 
Scotch  ballad — 

‘  Whistle  o’er  the  lave  (or  rest)  o’t.’ 

1  But,  considering  the  materials  she  had  to 
I  deal  with,  we  may  rather  be  surprised  that 
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there  are  so  few  instances  of  the  kind,  than 
that  we  should  have  been  able  to  point  out 
these,  which  we  do  with  all  deference  to 
the  lady’s  own  judgment.  We  must,  in 
concluding  our  notice  of  them,  again  repeal 
our  expression  ol  the  pleasure  and  interest 
with  which  we  have  perused  her  volumes. 


From  tlie  Literary  Gazette. 

JESSE’S  ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS. 

Ancfdotrs  of  Dogs.  By  Kdward  Jesse, 
E.-q.,  author  of  “Gleanings  in  Natural 
History,”  &/C.  4to,  pp.  BdO.  London, 
K.  Bentley. 

To  sit  down  on  our  stool  to  review’  tliis 
delightfully  illustrated  bock  is  something 
like  getting  into  the  satidle  to  go  out  with 
the  hounds.  We  look  around,  and  there 
are  all  the  animals  as  lively  as  spring.  l’\)r 
a  whipper-in,  no  one  could  be  more  an  fait 
than  .\lr.  Jesse,  who  seems  to  be  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  and  intimate,  as  it  were,  with  every 
dog  in  the  pack,  knowing  as  much  of  their 
breeds,  habits,  and  characters,  as  if  he  were 
himself  of  the  same  genus,  the  very  son  itf 
a  dog.  Then  the  tail-pieces  are  so  apropos, 
and  the  whole  got  up  in  so  good  a  style, 
that  we  feel  our  admiration  for  the  whole 
species  increase  as  we  contemplate  their 
variety  and  beauty  ;  as  our  veneration  for 
their  intellect  is  greatly  augmented  w  hilst 
we  read  these  true  stories  of  their  humanity, 
courage,  sagacity,  and  general  talent,  not 
to  say  genius.  Man,  indeed,  ought  to  love 
dogs,  in  return  for  the  affection  they  dis¬ 
play  towards  man.  Yet  Mr.  Jesse  is  not 
quite  sure  whether  or  no  they  are  the  re¬ 
claimed  descendants  of  the  wolf,  thouoh  he 
inclines  to  consider  them  a  distinct  race, 
and  unquestionably  no  connexion  with  Rey¬ 
nard  the  Fox.  'riius,  says  he  ; — 

“  We  dismiss  the  fox  as  an  alien  to  the  doL^ 
or  at  all  events  as  a  distinct  species.  'I’hen 
comes  tlie  claim  of  the  wolf  as  the  true  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  dog.  Belbre  considering  this,  let 
us  revert  to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
s|)ecies.  Mr.  Hunter  w'as  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  power  of  breeding  together  and  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  breed  with  each  other;  that  tliis  is  par¬ 
tially  the  case  between  the  dog  and  the  vvoh 
is  certain,  for  Lord  Clanbrassil  and  Lord  Pern 
broke  proved  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  above 
half  a  century  ago,  and  the  lollowing  epitaph 
in  the  garden  at  Wilton  House  is  a  curious 
record  of  the  particulars : — 


Ilpre  lies  Lupa, 

VVho»e  granilmtillier  wh«  a  wolf. 

Whose  faiheruiid  grii‘  iltiitlirr  were  ard  whole 
Mollier  half  wo  fu’ d  l  itlf  dog. 

She  died  on  the  I)  lli  of  October,  17t$3, 

Aged  12  yean. 

Conclusive  as  this  fact  may  appear,  ns  proving 
the  ilcscent  of  the  dog  from  the  wolf,  it  is  not 
convincing,  the  dog  having  characters  which 
*lo  not  belong  to  the  wolf.  The  dog.  lor  in¬ 
stance,  guards  pro|.eriy  with  strictest  vigil¬ 
ance,  which  h;i8  (teen  ciitru>le(l  to  Ids  charge  ; 
all  his  enerL’ies  seem  roust  d  at  night,  as  though 
awaie  that  that  is  the  time  when  depr«  dations 
are  committetl.  His  courage  is  utihounded,  a 
property  not  posse.'^^e^l  hy  the  wolf;  he  ap¬ 
pears  never  to  iorget  a  kindness,  hut  soon  loses 
the  recollection  of  an  injury,  il  received  Irom 
the  haitti  of  one  he  love.s,  Imt  re.-ents  it  if  of¬ 
fered  by  a  stranger.  His  docility  and  n  ental 
pliability  exceed  those  of  any  other  animal; 
Ids  habits  are  socitil,  and  Ins  fidelity  not  to  he 
shaken;  hunger  cannot  w’eaken,  nor  old  sige 
impairit.  His  discrimination  isequal,  in  many 
respects,  to  human  intelligence.  If  he  com¬ 
mits  ii  fault,  he  is  sell^ihle  of  it,  and  shows 
pleasure  w’hen  commendetl.  'I'hese,  iind  many 
oiher  qualities  whieh  might  have  been  enume¬ 
rated.  are  distinct  from  those  po.-si  s.-ed  hy  the 
w’olf.  It  may  be  said  iliat  domesticutioii  might 
produce  them  in  the  latter.  This  may  he 
doubted,  and  is  not  likely  to  he  proved  ;  ihe 
fact  is,  the  dog  would  appear  to  be  a  precious 
gill  10  man  from  a  hern  voieni  Creator,  lo  be¬ 
come  his  friend,  eompanion,  protector,  and  the 
indefatigable  agent  of  Ids  wishes.  While  all 
Ollier  animuls  hail  the  fear  and  dread  of  man 
implanted  in  them,  the  poor  dog  alone  looked 
at  Ins  master  w  iili  atleetion.  and  the  tie  once 
formed  was  never  broken  lo  the  present  hour.” 

The  preliminaries  of  the  family  tree  be¬ 
ing  settled,  our  author  proceeds  to  tell  us 
anecdotes  of  wolf-dogs.  Newfoundlands, 
collies,  St.  Bernards,  bloodhounds,  terriers, 
spaniels,  poodles,  Esquimaux,  greyhounds, 
pointers,  pugs,  turnspits,  foxhounds,  bea¬ 
gles,  maslifls,  and  bulldogs;  all  in  that  gos- 
sippiug,-  light-reading  manuer,  vvhicli  is 
calculated  to  make  a  performance  of  the 
sort  so  popular.  Let  it  be  our  task  to  uii 
kiMinel  a  few  samples  of  these  anecdotes, 
choosing  such  as  we  think  may  be  either 
new'  or  least  known,  and,  hy  way  of  criti¬ 
cism,  add  a  few  analogous  specimens  from 
*»ur  own  canine  budget.  We  pass  at  once 
to  the  Colley,  of  which  Mr.  Jesse  relates  : — 

“  A  lady  of  high  rank  iins  a  sort  of  collcy,  or 
Scotch  sheep-dog.  When  he  is  ordeicd  to 
ring  the  boll,  he  does  so  ;  but  if  he  is  told  to 
ring  the  bell  w'licn  the  servant  is  in  ihe  room 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend,  he  refuses,  and  then 
Ihe  Iblluwmg  occurrence  lakes  place.  His 
mistress  says,  ‘Ring  the  bell,  dog.  The  dog 
looks  at  the  serv^ult,  and  then  barks  his  bow 
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bow,  once  or  twice.  The  order  is  repeated 
two  or  tiiree  times. .  At  last  the  dog  lays  hold 
of  the  servant’s  coat  in  a  significant  manner, 
just  as  if  he  had  said  to  him.  ‘  Don’t  yeu  hear 
that  1  am  to  ring  the  bell  for  you? — come  to 
njy  lady.’  His  mistress  always  has  her  shoes 
warmed  before  she  puts  them  on  ;  but  during 
the  late  hot  weather,  her  maid  was  putting 
them  on  without  their  having  been  previously 
placed  before  the  fire.  When  the  dog  saw 
this,  he  immediately  interfered,  expressing  the 
greatest  indignation  at  the  maid’s  negligence. 
He  took  the  shoes  from  her,  carried  them  to 
the  fire,  and  after  they  had  been  warmed  as 
usual,  he  brought  them  back  to  his  mistre.«s 
with  much  apparent  satisliiction,  evidently  in¬ 
tending  to  say — if  he  could — ‘It  is  all  right 
now.’  ” 

And  again  : — 

“  At  Albany,  in  Worcestershire,  at  the  seat 
of  Admiral  .Nlaling,  a  dog  went  every  day  to 
meet  the  mail,  and  brought  the  bag  in  his 
mouth  to  the  house.  The  distance  was  about 
a  halt*  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  dog  usualhj 
received  a  meal  of  meat  as  his  reward.  The 
servants  having  on  one  day  only  neglected  to 
give  him  his  accustomed  meal,  the  dog  on  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  buried  the  bag,  nor 
was  it  found  without  considerable  search.” 

[By  the  way,  the  word  “  usually^'  spoils 
this  story  ;  for  if  the  reward  were  not  con¬ 
stant,  the  revenge  for  the  omission  of  ont 
day  only  could  not  be  accounted  for.]  The 
Newfoundland  has  always  been  noted  for 
remarkable  intelligence;  and  Mr.  Jesse 
tells 

“  Extraordinary  as  the  following  anecdote 
may  appear  to  some  persons,  it  is  strictly  true, 
and  strongly  shows  the  sense,  and  1  am  almost 
inclined  to  add  reason,  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog.  A  friend  ol*  mine,  while  shooting  wild 
fowl  with  his  brother,  was  attended  by  a  saga¬ 
cious  dog  ol  this  breed.  In  getting  near  some 
reeds  by  the  side  of  a  river,  they  threw  down 
their  hats,  and  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
when  they  fired  at  some  birds.  They  soon 
afterwards  sent  the  dog  to  bring  their  hats,  one 
of  which  was  smaller  than  the  other.  After 
several  attempts  to  bring  them  both  together 
in  his  mouth,  the  dog  at  last  placed  the  smaller 
hat  in  the  larger  one,  pressed  it  down  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  was  able  to  bring  them  both  at 
the  same  time. 

‘‘  A  gentleman  had  a  pointer  and  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  which  were  great  friends.  The  for¬ 
mer  broke  his  leg,  and  was  confined  to  a  ken¬ 
nel.  During  that  time,  the  Newfoundland 
never  failed  bringing  bones  and  other  Ibod  to 
the  pointer,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together 
by  the  side  of  his  sulfering  friend. 

“  During  a  period  of  very  hot  w’eather,  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  gave  orders  that  all  dogs 
found  wandering  in  the  public  streets  should 


be  secured  by  tlie  police,  and  removed  to  the 
prison-yard.  Among  them  was  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  belonging  to  a  ship-owner  of  the 
port,  who,  with  several  others,  was  tied  up  in 
the  yard.  The  Nevvlbundland  soon  gnawed 
the  rope  which  confined  him,  and  then,  hear¬ 
ing  the  cries  of  his  companions  to  be  released, 
he  set  to  work  to  gnaw  the  ropes  which  con¬ 
fined  them,  and  had  .<ucceedetl  in  three  or  lour 
instances,  when  he  was  interrupted  by’  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  jailor.  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  A  gentleman.  Iron)  whom  I  received  the 
anecdote,  was  walking  one  day  along  a  road 
in  Lancashire,  when  he  was  aCcosted.  if  the 
term  may  be  u.scd,  by  a  terrier-dog.  The  ani¬ 
mal’s  gesticulations  were  at  first  so  strange 
and  unusual,  that  h.c  I’elt  inclined  to  get  out  of 
its  w’ay.  Tlie  dog,  however,  at  last,  by  vari¬ 
ous  significant  signs  and  expressive  looks, 
made  his  meaning  known,  and  the  gentleman, 
to  the,  dog’s  great  delight,  turneil  and  followed 
him  for  a  t'ew’  hundred  yards.  He  was  led  to 
the  banks  of  a  canal  which  he  had  not  before 
seen,  and  there  he  discovered  a  small  dog 
struggling  in  the  water  for  his  lil’e,  and  nearly 
exhausted  by  his  efforts  to  save  himself  from 
drow’ning.  The  sides  of  the  canal  w’erc  bricked, 
with  a  low’  parapet  wall  rather  higher  than  the 
bank.  The  gentleman,  by  stooping  down, 
with  some  dilliculty  got  hold  of  the  dog  and 
drew  him  out,  his  companion  all  the  time 
watching  the  proceedings.  It  cannot  be  doubl- 
eil  but  that  in  this  instance  the  terrier  made 
use  of  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  save  the 
other  dog,  and  this  in  a  way  which  showed  a 
pow’er  of  reasoning  equally  strong  w’ith  that  of 
a  human  being  under  a  similar  circumstance.” 

To  match  this  we  may  as  well  here  re¬ 
late  the  following  yet  more  wonderful  fact. 
A  dog  was  one  day  accidentally  run  over  by 
a  “  shay-cart”  in  Portland-strcet,  and  had 
his  leg  broken  ;  which  being  witnessed  by 
a  humane  surgeon  living  near,  he  took  the 
creature  up,  and  dressed  the  limb  carefully 
with  splints,  &-c.,  and  restored  him  to  his 
grieved  master,  with  whom  he  was  a  mighty 
favorite.  As  he  got  better  he  was  from 
time  to  time  carried  to  the  doctor’s  to  have 
his  wound  dressed.  By  and  by  he  got  well 
enough  to  limp  there  by  himself,  and  finally, 
when  quite  restored,  the  habit  had  grown 
so  confirmed  with  him,  that  lie  used  every 
now  and  then  to  make  a  grateful  and  friend¬ 
ly  call  by  w'ay  of  acknowledging  the  service 
which  had  been  done  him.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs,  w  hen  one  evening  his  well- 
known  scratch  and  tapping  at  the  surgery 
door  was  heard  more  impatiently  than  was 
wont,  and  when  it  was  opened  to  him  he 
walked  in  w'ith  a  companion  dog  who  had 
got  a  severe  hurt  on  his  leg,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  brought  and  recommended  as  a 
patient j  for  similar  bandages  and  lotions  to 
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those  he  had  found  effectual  in  his  own  di-|  as  recorded  in  our  faithful  chronicle  at  the 
lapidated  case.  i  time;  and  botli  of  them  performed  feats  of 

Mr.  Jesse  goes  on  with  other  instances ;  sagacity  which  could  not  be  explained  by 


of  sagacity  : — 

“  A  vessel  was  driven  by  a  s»orm  on  the 
{•each  of  Lydd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  was  rolling 
lnrioii.«ly.  Eight  men  were  railing  for  help, 
but  not  a  boat  eouid  be  got  off  to  their  assist¬ 
ance.  At  length  a  gentleman  came  on  tlie 
beach  accompanied  by  h.is  iVewfoundlamI  dog. 
He  jlirected  the  attention  of  the  noble  animal 
to  the  vessel,  and  put  a  sh.ort  stick  into  his 
mouili.  The  intelligent  and  courageous  dog 
at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  sprung 
into  the  sea.  fighting  his  way  through  the 
foaming  waves.  He.  could  not.  however,  get 
close  enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  lliat  with 
which  he  wa.s  charged,  but  the  crew  joyfully 
made  fast  :i  rope  to  smother  piece  of  wooil,  atsd 
ihri’w  it  tow.'irds  him.  Tlsc  ssigacious  dog  ssiw 
the  whole  business  in  sin  insfsint — he  <lropped 
his  own  piece,  smd  immedisitely  seized  that 
which  had  been  cast  to  him  ;  sind  then,  with  a 
degree  of  strength  and  determmsition  almost 


any  process  short  of  human  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers.  Learned  dogs  have  been  in  numbers, 

I  but  these  Erench  scholars  (something  like 
Spanish  pointers  in  Ibrns)  were  the  most 
marvellous  ever  witnessed.  Not  that  Lon¬ 
don  dogs  are  ilestituic  of  a  sort  of  cockney 
;  ability.  We  knew  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  go  almost  every  day  with  a  penny  in  his 
j  mouth  to  the  baker’s  and  buy  a  roll  for  his 
own  consumption.  One  day  the  baker’s 
man,  in  a  joke,  gave  him  a  roll,  hot  as  fire, 
just  out  of  the  oven,  which  he  instantly 
ilropt,  seized  his  money  off  the  counter,  and 
from,  that  day  changed  his  baker.  He 
never  would  go  back  again  to  that  shop,  but 
spent  his  penny  like  a  good  steady  customer 
with  a  better  behaved  tradesman, 
i  Of  a  colley  we  have  the  following  fro  ii 
Mr.  Jesse: — 


incredible,  he  dragged  it  through  the  surge  j 
and  delivered  it  to  his  master.  Hy  this  means  | 
a  line  ofcommunication  was  formed,  and  every  | 
man  on  board  saved.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  j 

‘•An  intelligent  correspondent,  to  wdiom  1| 
am  indebted  for  some  sensible  remarks  on  the] 
Ihcnities  of  dogs,  has  remarked  that  large-  ‘ 
headed  dogs  are  generally  |  ossessetl  with  tu-l 
perior  faculties  to  others.  This  fact  liivors  the  I 
phrenological  opinion  that  size  of  brain  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  superior  j.ower.  He  has  a  dog  j.os- 
sessing  a  remarkahly  large  head,  and  few  dogs 
can  match  him  in  intelligence.  He  is  a  cro.^sl 
with  the  Newfoundland  hrecd,  and  besides  his! 
cleverness  in  the  field  as  a  retriever,  he  shows  ‘ 
his  sagacity  at  home  in  the  performance  of] 
several  uselul  feat.^.  One  consists  in  carrying 
messages.  If  a  neighbor  is  to  be  communi- 
caled  with,  the  dog  is  always  ready  to  be  the 
hearer  of  a  letter.  He  will  take  orders  to  the 
vvorlaaen  who  reside  at  a  short  distance  from 


“  The  owner  of  a  sheep-dog  having  been 
hanged  some  years  ago  for  sheep-stealing,  the 
following  fact,  among  others  respecting  tiic 
dog,  wji.s  authenticated  by  evidence  on  his 
trial.  \Vhen  the  man  intended  to  steal  any 
sheep,  he  did  not  do  it  liim.'-elfi  hut  detacheii 
his  dog  to  perform  the  business.  With  this 
view,  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  sheep 
with  an  intention  to  j'urchase  ihem,  he  went 
throuL'h  the  flock  with  tln^  dog  at  his  heel,  to 
whom  he  secretly  gave  a  signal,  so  as  to  let 
him  know  the  individiuds  he  wanted,  to  the 
number  often  or  twenty  out  of  a  flock  of  some 
humlreil!^.  He  then  went  away,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  several  inile.^,  sent  hack  the  dog  by 
himself  in  the  niiiht-time,  who  jiicked  out  the 
individual  sheep  that  had  beui  pointed  out  to 
him,  separated  them  from  the  flock,  and  drove 
them  before  him  by  hims;  lij  till  he  overtook 
his  master,  to  whom  he  relinquished  them.” 


the  house,  ;md  w’ill  scratch  impatiently  at  their  j 
door  when  so  employed,  although  at  other  , 
times,  desirous  of'sharing  the  warmth  of  their, 
kitchen  fire,  he  would  wait  patiently,  and  then 
entering  with  a  seriousness  hefitting  the  im¬ 
agined  importance  of’  hi.s  mission,  would  care-j 
fully  deliver  the  note,  never  returning  without  ^ 
having  discharged  his  tru.st.  His  usefulness! 
in  recovering  articles  accidentall}  lost  has  i 
often  been  proved.  A.s  he  is  not  always  al-i 
lowed  to  be  present  at  dinner,  he  will  bring  a! 
hat,  book,  or  any  tiling  he  can  find,  andhoUl  it  j 
in  his  mouth  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  intru-  j 
.sion.  He  seems  pleased  at  being  allowed  to  { 
lead  his  masters  horse  to  the  stable.”  j 

I 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Jesse  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  seen  the  wonderful  dogs  which 
were  exhibited  some  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
(Quadrant,  one  of  which  beat  us  at  dominos, 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  68 


These  creatures  do  such  acts  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  mountains  in  regard  to  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  flocks,  that  they  are  utterly 
incredible  without  being  seen,  and  nearly 
incredible  when  they  are.  The  waving  of 
a  shepherd’s  arm  at  a  distance  far  beyond 
the  sound  of  voice  is  sufficient  to  regulate 
all  their  movements:  and  you  may  see  them 
a  mile  or  two  miles  off,  on  top  of  hills,  obey¬ 
ing  every  gesture  of  their  master,  pointing 
out  various  and  complex  operations.  Wc 
saw  a  colley  once  in  Perthshire  taking  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  Falkirk  Tryst,  or  Fair: 
and  as  the  road  was  dusty,  he  chose  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  charge  occasionally  with  a  bit  of 
green  walk  and  nibble.  To  accomplish 
this,  where  he  observed  a  gap  in  a  hedge, 
he  bounded  into  the  field  and  ran  on  to  the 
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farther  extremity  on  his  route ;  if  he  found  ! 
an  opening  there,  he  returned  and  drove  the 
sheep  into  the  pasture  to  pick  up  a  little  on 
their  way — if  not,  he  occupied  the  gap,  and 
resolutely  denied  them  entrance,  driving 
them,  with  barking,  along  the  turnpike 
road. 

Mr.  J.  affirms  that  the  greyhound,  if  kind- 1 
ly  treated,  is  as  sensible  as  other  dogs  ;  not  i 
so  the  pug.  But  the  pointer  is  one  of  the  1 
most  sagacious — and  his  action  in  sporting  ! 
is  highly  eulogized.  On  Monday  we  saw  a 
water-spaniel  which  w  as  so  fond  of  duck-  , 
shooting,  that  when  very  hungry  his  owner 
threw  him  down  a  piece  of  meat,  and  at  the  ; 
same  moment  took  up  liis  gun  to  go  upon 
the  deck  of  the  yacht;  and  the  animal  left 
his  food  untouched  to  leap  upon  deck  to  see 
the  piece  discharged.  This  lellow  liked 
also  a  sport  of  his  own,  which  consisted  in 
catchiiiii  crabs  in  the  w  ater  and  giviiiii  them 
a  crunch  betwixt  his  jaws,  which  spoilt 
their  swimming  for  ever  after  he  had  dropl 
their  mangled  shells.  I'his  species  is  close¬ 
ly  allied  in  acuteness  to  the  JNewfoundland- 
ers  :  of  w  horn  Mr.  J.  farther  relates  : — 

“  A  Newfoundland  dog  of  the  true  breed  wns 
brought  from  that  country,  and  given  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  resided  near  Thames  Street,  in 
London.  As  he  had  no  means  of  keeping  the  ; 
animal,  except  in  close  confinement,  he  sent 
him  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  by  a  Berwick 
smack.  When  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  , 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  ; 
though  he  certainly  had  never  belore  travelled 
one  yard  of  the  road,  yet  he  I’ound  his  way 
back  to  his  former  residence  on  Fish  Street  : 
Hill,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  state  that  lie  could  I 
only  express  his  joy  at  seeing  his  master,  and  ' 
then  died.  So  wonderlul  is  the  sense  of  these  j 
dogs,  that  1  have  heard  of  tliree  instances  in 
which  they  have  voluntarily  guarded  the  bed-  ; 
cliamber  doors  of  their  mistresses,  during  the 
whole  night,  in  the  absence  of  their  masters, 
although  on  no  other  occasion  did  they  ap- 1 
proach  them.’’  i 

We  will  not  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  fol-  i 
lowing,  but  we  heard  it  on  the  spot,  at  Lime- 
house,  near  unto  Blackwall.  A  dog  at¬ 
tached  to  the  yard  of  a  leading  shipbuilder 
there  was  stolen  by  a  sailor,  and  concealed 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  India  and 
China.  In  the  Chinese  seas  the  vessel  was 
attacked  by  pirates,  and,  after  a  sharp  bat¬ 
tle,  driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  Almost 
the  entire  crew  perished  ;  but  what  was  the 
astonishment  in  the  building  yard  when, 
months  after,  the  dog  made  his  appearance, 
having,  by  some  means  or  other,  found  his 
way  back  from  China  and  dark  pirates  to 


the  neighborhood  of  w  hite-bait  banquets  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames!  Two  more  an¬ 
ecdotes  from  our  author,  and  two  more  of 
our  own,  and  we  have  done  with  the  dogs: 

‘•A  mastiff  belonging  to  a  tanner  had  taken 
a  great  dislike  lo  a  man,  whose  business  I’re- 
quently  brought  him  to  the  house.  Being 
much  annoyetl  at  his  antipathy,  and  fearful  of 
the  consequences,  he  requested  the  owner  of 
the  dog  to  endeavor  to  remove  the  dislike  of 
the  animal  to  him.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  brought  it  about  in  the  Ibllowang  manner, 
by  acting  on  the  noble  disposition  of  the  dog. 
Vvatcliing  his  opportunity,  he  one  day,  as  if 
by  accident,  pushed  the  dog  intci  a  w’ell  in  the 
yard,  in  whicli  he  tdlowed  it  to  struggle  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  When  the  dog  seemed  to  be 
j  getting  tired,  the  tanner  desired  his  comj)an- 
ion  to  pull  it  out,  which  he  did.  The  animal 
Ion  being  extricated,  after  shaking  himself’ 
fawned  upon  his  deliverer,  as  if  sensible  that 
he  had  saved  his  file,  and  never  molested  him 
again;  on  the  contrary,  he  received  him  with 
kindness  whenever  they  met,  and  often  accom- 
;  panied  him  a  mile  or  tw’o  on  his  way  home.” 

I  In  the  following  anecdote,  we  have  the 
j  dog  in  the  character  of  a  groom  : — 

“  The  extraordinary  sense  of  a  dog  w'as 
shown  in  the  following  instance.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  residing  near  I’ontijtool,  had  his  horse 
brought  to  his  house  by  a  servant.  While  the 
man  went  to  the  door,  the  horse  ran  away, and 
made  his  escape  to  a  neighboring  mountain. 
A  dog  belonging  lo  the  house  saw  this,  and  of 
his  own  accord  followed  the  horse,  got  hold 
of  the  bridle,  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
door.” 

In  the  next,  the  dog  is  a  physician  : — 

During  ti  very  severe  frost  and  fall  of 
snow  in  f^coiland,  the  fowls  did  not  make  their 
appearance  at  the  hour  when  they  usually  re¬ 
tired  to  roost,  and  no  one  knew’  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  them  ;  the  house-dog  at  last  entered 
the  kitchen,  having  in  his  mouth  a  hen,  appar- 
jentlydead.  Forcing  his  way  to  the  fire,  the 
I  sagacious  animal  laid  his  charge  down  upon 
the  warm  hearth,  and  immediately  set  off.  He 
[soon  came  again  with  another,  which  he  de- 
I  posited  in  the  same  place,  and  so  continued  till 
[  the  whole  of  the  poor  birds  were  rescued. 

I  Wandering  about  the  stack-yard,  the  fowls 
had  become  quite  benumlted  by  the  extreme 
cold,  and  had  crowded  together,  when  the  dog, 
observing  them,  etiected  their  deliverance  :  for 
they  all  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire.’’ 

The  dog  of  the  succeeding  anecdote  was 
a  church-goer,  and  sound  Protestant : — 

1  “  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dogs  can  count 

time.  1  had,  when  a  boy,  a  favorite  terrier, 
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which  always  went  with  me  to  church.  My 
mother,  thinking  that  he  attracted  loo  much 
of  my  attention,  ordered  the  servant  to  fasten 
him  up  every  Sunday  morning.  He  ditl  so 
ortce  or  twice,  but  never  afterwards.  Trim 
concealed  himself  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
either  met  me  as  1  entered  the  church,  or  1 
found  him  under  my  seat  in  the  pew.” 

And  here  is  a  good  Calliolic  of  a  dog,  and 
unconvertible  : 

“Mr.  Southey,  in  his  ‘  Ontniana,’  informs 
us,  that  he  knew  of  a  dog  which  was  brought 
up  by  a  Catholic,  and  afterwards  sold  to  a  Pro¬ 
testant  ;  but  still  he  refused  to  eat  anything  on 
a  Friday.” 


I  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  “than 
Ijoost  a  treeumphal  airch  raised  in  honor  of 
j the  meeting  of  the  poets.”  Miss  Words- 
.  worth  smiled,  and  Wilsim  laughed  and  de¬ 
clared  the  idea  not  amiss.  But  when  it 
j  was  told  to  Wordsworth  he  took  I)e  Quiri- 
I  cey  aside,  and  said  loud  enough  to  be 
j  heard  by  more  than  the  person  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing,  “  Poets  !  poets !  what  does  the 
I  lellow  mean?  Where  are  they?”  Hogg 
I  was  a  little  olfeuded  at  the  time,  but  he  en¬ 
joyed  it  afterwards;  and  we  have  heard 
I  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  “slee”  and 
I  inimitable  manner,  and  laugh  immoderate- 
ly  as  he  told  it.  Poor  James  Hogg!  Re- 
I  uiNA  has  reason  to  remember  James;  nor 


The  following  dogs  were  sentimental 
dogs 

“  Dogs  hav'C  been  known  to  die  from  excess 
of  joy  at  seeing  their  masters  alter  a  long  ab¬ 
sence.  An  English  olficcr  had  a  large  dog, 
which  he  left  with  his  family  in  England, 
while  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  during  the  war  of  the  Colonies.  Through¬ 
out  his  absence,  the  animal  appeared  very 
much  dejected.  When  the  officer  returned 
home,  the  dog,  who  happened  to  be  lying  at 
the  door  of  an  apartment  into  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  was  about  to  enter,  immediately  recognized 
him.  leaped  upon  his  neck,  licked  his  i'ace.  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I’ell  dead  at  his  feet.  A  lavor- 
ite  spuniel  of  a  lady  recently  died  on  seeing 
his  belov’t’d  mistress,  after  a  long  absence.” 


From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 
BRITISH  POETRY. 

Part  II.  and  Conclusion. 


I  was  the  poet  of  “  Kilmeny  ”  forgotten 
I  wh»  n  dead,  by  the  great  poet  of  the  Excur- 
\sion.  There  is  nothing  more  touching  in 
I  poetry  since  the  time  of  Collins  than 
1  Wordsworth’s  extempore  verses  on  the 
I  shepherd’s  death.  He  knew  his  claims  to 
be  called  a  poet,  and  time  will  confirm  his 
judgment  and  make  the  Rydal  Aurora  a 
story  merely  to  amuse, 
i  I’oeis,  where  are  they  ?  Is  poetry  extinct 
j  among  us,  or  is  it  only  dormant?  Is  the 
crop  exhausted,  and  must  the  field  lie  fallow 
for  a  time  ?  Or  is  it  that,  in  this  commer¬ 
cial  nation  of  ours,  where  every  thing  is 
weighed  in  Rothschild’s  scales  of  pecuniary 
excellence,  that  we  have  no  good  poetry  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  demand  for  it  ?  We 
falter  while  we  think  it  is  so.  Poets  we  still 
I  have,  and  poetry  at  limes  of  a  rich  and 
iH'vel,  but  not  a  cultivated  flavor.  Hardly 
a  week  elapses  that  does  not  give  birth  to 
1  as  many  different  volumes  of  verses  as  there 
are  days  in  a  week.  But  then  there  is  lit- 
j  tie  that  is  good  ;  much  that  was  imagina- 
j  tion,  and  much  that  might  have  passed  for 
i  poetry  when  verse  was  in  its  infancy  among 
j  us.  Much  of  that  clock-work  tinlinabulurn 


Hogg  has  told  an  amusing  anecdote  of ,  of  rhyme — that  cuckoo  kind  of  verse 
Wordsworth  at  Mount  Rydal.  It  chanced  j  which  palls  upon  the  mind  and  really  dis- 
one  night  while  the  bard  of  Kilmeny  was  at  |  gusts  you  with  verse  of  a  higher  character, 
the  Lakes  with  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  But  now  we  look,  and  justly  too,  for  some- 
De  Quincey,  that  a  resplendent  arch,  thing  more.  Whilst  we  imitate  others,  we 
something  like  the  aurora  borealis,  was  oh-  can  no  more  excel  than  he  that  sails  by 
served  across  the  zenith,  from  the  one  ho-  others’  maps  can  make  a  new  discovery, 
rizon  to  the  other.  The  splendid  meteor  All  the  old  dishes  of  the  ancients  have  been 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  new  heated  and  new  set  forth  usque  ad 

the  table  was  left  for  an  eminence  outside  -  But  we  forbear.  People  look  for 

where  its  effect  could  be  seen  to  greater  something  more  than  sclKxdboy  common- 
advantage.  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  poet’s  places  and  thoughts  at  second-hand,  and 
sister,  who  accompanied  them,  expressed  a  novelties  and  nothing  more,  without  a  sin- 
fear  lest  the  brilliant  stranger  might  prove  gle  grain  of  salt  to  savor  the  tun  of  un- 
ominous,  when  Hogg,  thinking  he  was  say-  meaningness  which  they  carry  with  them, 
ing  a  good  thing,  hazarded  the  remark  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  become  a  poet, — 
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“  Consules  Ount  qiiotannis,  ct  iiovi  proc-onsnlcK, 
Sulu:s  uutrex  nut  poeta  non  quutaimis  nuecitur;" 

or,  as  the  old  water-poet  phrased  it, — 

“  When  Heaven  intoiuls  to  do  some  mighty 
thing 

lie  makes  a  poet,  or  at  least — a  king  ’’ 

,  ^  ...  .  i 

South  was  of  opinion  tiiat  the  composi- j 
lion  of  an  epigram  was  the  next  great  dilli- ! 
culty  to  an  epic  poem. 

“  And  South  beheld  that  master-jiieoe  of  mau.'’ 

Coxcombs  who  consider  the  composition  ol  ' 
a  song  an  easy  matter  shoiihl  sot  tliemselvcs  i 
down,  as  Hums  says,  and  try.  Ask  'rummy  j 
Aloore  how  many  days  and  nights  he  has! 
given  to  a  single  stanza  iti  an  Irish  nielo- j 
dy  ?  Ask  Sam  llogers  how  li  nghehas! 
spent  over  the  composition  of  a  couplet  in  ! 
An  Epistle  to  a  Eriaid;  or  Wordsworth  j 
how  long  he  has  labored  with  a  sonnet;  or  ; 
Bowles — yes,  ask  the  Vicar  of  Breudiiil,  if| 
he  does  not  owe  llie  bright  finish  of  his 
verse  as  much  to  pains  as  hajtpiness  ?  Dry- 
den  toiled  for  a  fortnight  over  his  Altxan- 
der's  least,  and  yet  he  wrote  with  ease — 
not  the  ease  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ridi- 
culed  by  Pope,  but  with  great  fluency  of 
idea  and  great  mastery  of  expression. 
Good  things  are  not  knocked  off  at  a  heat — | 
for  a  long  jump  there  must  be  a  very ; 
long  run,  and  a  long  preparatory  trainings 
too.  Tliere  is  no  saying  “I  will  be  a| 
poet.”  Only  consider  not  the  long  appren¬ 
ticeship  alone,  l)Ut  the  long  servitude  which 
the  muse  requires  from  those  who  would  , 
invoke  her  rightly.  ^ 

I 

‘•Inti  poet  no  kiml  ol*  knowledge  is  to  be' 
overlooked  ;  to  ;i  poet  nothing  can  be  u.<eicss. ' 
Whatever  is  beautiful  and  whatever  is  dread-  ! 
ful  must  he  limiiliar  to  his  imagination;  he: 
must  be  convt  rsant  with  all  that  is  awlully  i 
vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  jilants  ol'  the  . 
garden,  the  animaks  of  ll.e  wood,  the  mineral.^;  j 
of  the  earth,  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  min't  all  | 
concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible 
variety,  I’or  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforce- 1 
ment  or  decoration  of  religious  truth,  and  he  I 
who  knows  most  wdl  have  most  power  of  di- 1 
versilying  his  scenes  aiul  of  gratifying  iiis  j 
reader  w  ith  remote  allusions  and  unexpected  ! 
instruction.’-*  ; 

Every  one  remembers  (poets  themselves 
perhaps  excepted)  the  long  course  of  study 
and  preparation  which  Milton  laid  down! 
for  himself  before  he  stripped  for  the  7'rt/’- 1 
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odise  Lost.  And  yet  one  would  hardly 
think,  on  first  reflection,  that  any  course  of 
preparation  was  nece.ssary  for  the  poet  of 
Comas  and  Jjt/cidas,  and  the  llpmn  on  the 
Nativity  of  Christ.  But  Milton  fully  un¬ 
derstood  the  height  of  his  great  argument, 
and  how  unequalled  with  every  lengtheneil 
preparation  he  must  be  to  record  it  rightly. 
But  peoj)le  (not  jioels)  start  epics  nowadays 
without  any  kind  of  consideration.  No 
subject  is  too  great  for  them.  Satan,  Chaos, 
'I  he  Messiah,  The  Omnipresem e  of  the 
Diity,  the  Fall  of  Nim  veh,  I'he  World 
htforc  the  Flood.  One  shudders  at  the 
very  idea  of  subjects  so  sublime  taken  up 
as  holyday  recreations  by  would-be  poets, 
without  the  vision  and  tlie  faculty  divine, 
or  any  otlicr  merit  (if  merit  it  may  be 
called)  than  the  mere  impudence  of  dar- 


“  When  will  men  learn  but  to  tli.stiii^uish  spirits, 
Anti  set  true  tliti'ereiice  ’iwixt  the  j.nh  tl  wits 
That  run  a  broken  pace  fur  coininon  birr, 

AihI  the  bigb  raptures  of  a  happy  muse, 
iiorne  on  tiie  wind's  ol' iier  immertal  thuusbl, 
'J'liut  kicks  at  earih  witli  a  disdainltil  iiecl, 

And  beats  at  heaven’s  gates  with  her  bright 
hoofs  !” — Ukn  Jo.nson 

Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  trafficked  with 
subjects  of  the  same  sublime  description. 
And  in  w  hat  way  ?  “  Without  expression, 

fancy,  or  design  without  genius  and  with¬ 
out  art.  People  forget,  or  choose  to  forget, 
that  snlijeet  alone  is  not  sulhcient  for  a  poem. 
Look  at  Burns’s  ”  Mouse,”  or  Wordsworth’s 
“  Peter  Bell,”  or  Wilkie’s  “  Blind  Fiddler,” 
or  Gainsborough’s  “  Cottager  ”  w  ilh  a  tiish 
of  cream.  It  is  the  treatment  which  enno¬ 
bles.  But  there  is  no  driving  this  into  some 
people’s  ears.  Big  with  the  swollen  ambition 
of  securing  a  footing  on  the  sun-bright  sum¬ 
mits  of  Parnassus,  they  plume  themselves 
on  borrowed  wings  ami  bladders  of  their 
own,  and  after  a  world  of  ink,  a  world  of 
big  ideas,  and  a  copied  invocation,  they 
struggle  to  ascend,  and  pant  and  toil  to  the 
end  of'  an  epic  in  as  many  books  as  the 
Iliad  or  the  Alncid.  Would  that  your  Rob¬ 
ert  Montgomerys,  your  Edwin  Atherstones, 
and  sundry  such  w  ho  understand  the  art  of 
sinking  in  the  low  profound — would  that 
they  would  reflect  for  five  minutes  on  w  hat 
an  epic  pc/cm  really  is  !  And  w  hat  it  is, 
and  ouglil  to  be,  glorious  John  Dryden  tells 
us  in  a  very  few  words.  “  A  heroic  poem,” 
he  says,  “  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  w'ork  w  hich  the  soul  of  man  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  perform.”  And  so  it  is. 


Rasselus. 
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“  A  work,”  says  Milton,  not  to  be  rai?e.l 
from  the  heatol  youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine  • 
but  by  ilevout  prayer  to  that  Ktcrnal  Rj)iri! 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  kn  »w- 
ledire,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  ami  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  plea.ses.” 

And  yet  Murray  and  Moxon  are  troubled 
once  a-week,  at  the  least,  with  the  otler  oi 
a  tiew  epic,  for  a  certain  sum — so  run  the 
terms-— or,  in  case  of  (leclininjr  that,  for 
half  j)rofus.  As  if  epics  were  blackberries, 
and  men  soui^ht  fame  as  Smith  O’JJrien 
seeks  reputation — hy  ati  impertinent  folly 
of  their  own!  Hut  “  Fools  rush  in,”  and 
there  will  still  be  poetasters — IJlackmore 
ami  his  brethren — in  spite  of  critics,  hard 
words,  and  something  harder  still — con¬ 
temptuous  neglect. 

Few  live  to  see  their  fame  established  on 
a  firm  and  unalterable  foundation.  'Fhe 
kind  criticisms  of  friends  conspire  at  times 
to  give  a  false  position  to  a  poem,  or  the 
malice  of  enemies  unite  to  obtain  for  it  one 
cipially  undeserved.  ^V'ho  .now  reads  Hay- 
ley  ?  How  many  are  there  in  the  position 
of  Gascoigne  and  Churchyard  as  described 
by  old  Michael  Drayton  ? — 

‘‘  Accountod  were  gn*at  lUftrrers  manv  a  day, 

Ihit  not  inspired  willi  hravefiro  ;  had  they 

1/ived  bill  a  little  longer  they  had  seen 

'riieir  works  before  them  to  have  l)iiried 
been.” 

That  “lived  but  a  little  longer!”  It  is 
well  they  didn’t.  How  will  it  be  with  the 
poets  of  the  past  generation  two  hundred 
years  from  this?  They  cannot  possibly  go 
down  “  complete.”  There  must  be  a 
weeding.  Fancy  Sir  M’ alter  Scott  in 
twelve  volumes,  Byron  in  ten,  SotUhey  in 
ten,  Moore  in  ten,  W  ordsworth  in  six — to 
say  nothing  of  Campbell  in  two  volumes, 
Rogers  in  two,  and  Shelley  in  four,  '[’he 
poets  of  the  last  generation  form  a  library 
of  themselves.  And  if  poetry  is  multiplied 
hereafter  at  the  same  rate,  we  shall  watit 
fresh  shelves,  fresh  patience,  and  a  new 
lease  of  life,  for  threescore  and  ten  of 
scriptural  existence  is  far  too  short  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  keep  up  our 
intimacy  with  the  present.  The  literature 
of  the  last  fifty  year.s  is  a  study  of  itself — 
Scott’s  novels,  Scott’s  poetry,  Scott’s  .Mis¬ 
cellanies,  and  Scott’s  Life  !  Then  of  the 
present,  there  are  the  daily  papers,  the 
weekly  journals,  the  monthly  magazines, 
the  quarterly  reviews,  all  of  which  we  are 
expected  to  have  a  fair  passing  acquaintance 


with.  There  is  Mr.  Dickens’s  last  book 
on  the  table,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  read,  and  old  Burton’s  Anatomy  of 
Mvlanrholy  by  its  side,  coaxing  me  to  re¬ 
new  a  youthful  acquaintance  with  its  pages; 
and  there  are  Tristram  S/iandy,  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  (dinkfr,  and  dear  delightful  Amrlia, 
which  I  fain  would  read  again,  but  cannot, 

I  fear,  for  want  of  time.  Only  observe  the 
dust  on  that  fine  Froissart  on  my  shelves, 
atid  that  noble  old  copy  of  Ben  .Tonson’s 
works  in  folio,  with  a  mark,  I  could  swear, 
in  the  third  act  of  the  Alrhcmist  or  the 
Silent  Woman.  There  is  no  keeping  pace 
with  the  present  while  we  pay  any  thing 
like  due  attention  to  the  past.  I  pity  that 
man  who  reads  Albert  Smith  who  never 
read  Parthenissa ;  but  perhaps  he  pities 
me  because  I  am  indinfcrently  up  in  the 
writer  he  admires.  How  people,  are  cut  ofi' 
from  the  full  literary  enjoyments  of  this 
life  who  never  rea<l  “  Munro  his  FiXpedi- 
lion,”  or  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle’s  Life 
of  the  Duke  l»er  husband,  or  Tom  Brown, 
or  Ne<l  Ward,  or  Roger  L’ Estrange,  or 
Tom  Coryat,  or  “  the  works  sixty-three  in 
number  ”  of  old  John  Taylor,  the  sculler 
on  the  Thames ! 

We  vvish  for  poets  who  will  write  when 
Nature  and  their  full  thoughts  bid  them, 
and  are  not  exacting  when  we  look  for 
more  than  one  sprig  of  laurel  to  grace  a 
garland.  We  have  already  enough  of 
would-be  poets — Augustus  Caesar,  King 
James  I.,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  great 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  celebrated  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  famous  Lord  Chatham  ;  but 
poetry  is  what  old  George  Chapman  calls 
it, — a  flower  of  the  sun,  which  disdains  to 
open  to  the  eye  of  a  candle. 

“  \o  power  the  nojsos’  favor  ran  cutnmand. 

Wlial  Iticbelieii  wanted  Louis  srarce  could 
pain, 

.And  wliat  young  Ammon  wisli’d,  und  wish’d 
in  vain.” 

Yotir  “  rich  ill  poets  are  without  ex¬ 
cuse.”*  “  Your  verses,  go(»d  sir,  are  no 
poems,  they’ll  not  hinder  your  rising  in  the 
state. ”t  “  ’Tis  ridiculous  for  a  lord  to 
print  verses  ;  ’tis  well  enough  to  make 
them  to  please  himself,  but  to  make  them 
public  is  foolish.”!  People  affect  to  think 
that  the  same  talents  and  application  which 
raised  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  highest  honor 

•  Lord  Roscommon, 
t  Ren  Johnson, 
t  iSelden’s  Table-Talk. 
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of  the  gown,  would,  had  they  been  turned 
to  the  study  of  poetry,  have  raised  him  to 
as  high  a  position  in  ihe  catalogue  of  our 
poets,  ’Tis  pretty  enough  when  told  in 
verse — 

“  How  many  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost;” 

yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
very  little  in  it,  and  that  Wordsworth  is 
nearer  the  mark,  w  ho  says  of  self  commun¬ 
ing  and  unrecorded  men, — 

“  Oil,  many  ar^*  the  poets  tliaf  are  sown 
Ity  nature  ;  men  •  ndowed  witli  higliest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 

Vet  wanting  the  acomplishinent  of  verso.” 

But  this  one  word  “  accomplishment”  im¬ 
plies  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  dexterity 
and  ease — culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of 
books, 

“  Pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowell’d  words, 

And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  afiords. 

For  words  are  in  poetry  what  colors  are  in 
painting,  and  the  music  of  numbers  is  not 
to  be  matched  or  d me  without.  Look  at 
Donne.  Would  not  Donne’s  Satires,  which 
abound  w'ith  so  much  wit,  appear  more 
charming  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words 
and  of  his  numbers?  Whereas  his  verse 
is  now — if  verse  it  may  be  called — 


the  good  nature  of  an  easy  moment,  hardly 
applicable  to  the  volumes  of  verse  w-e  see 
published  now’.  Surely  there  are  many  put 
forth  without  a  redeeming  stanza  or  passage 
to  atone  for  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand 
lines  throutrh  which  the  critic  is  doomed  to 
wander  in  quest  of  beauties  which  he  fain 
would  find.  Surely  Coxeter’s  collection 
contained  a  very  large  number  of  one-idea’d 
volumes  !  We  could  have  helped  Isim  from 
our  own  shelves  to  a  very  fair  collection  of 
verse  printed  before  1T47,  w  hen  this  “  curi¬ 
ous”  collector  died,  full  of  the  most  trivial 
nothingnesses.  For  a  little  volume  of  verse 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Filizabeth,  said  to  be 
uni(iue,  or  nearly  so,  Mr.  xMiller  has  been 
known  to  give  twenty  guineas  or  more,  and 
think  himself  lucky  that  he  has  been  let  oft’ 
thus  easily.  Some  of  these  twenty-guinea 
volumes  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
into.  Poetry  there  is  none  ;  nothing  more, 
indeed,  than  the  mere  similitude  of  ver.se. 
Songs,  dififering  from  sonnets  because  the 
lines  are  shorter,  and  sonnets,  only  to  be 
recognized  as  such  from  the  fourteen  lines 
which  the  writer,  in  compliance  with  cus¬ 
tom,  has  prudently  confined  them  to. 

“  Authors,  like  coin.s,  grow  dear  as  they  grow 
old  ; 

It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold.” 


“  A  kind  of  hobbling  prose. 
Which  limps  along  and  tinkles  in  the  close.” 

There  goes  much  more  to  the  composition  : 
of  even  a  third-rate  poet  than  rhymesters  j 
at  first  are  willing  to  allow',  for  to  nature,] 
exercise,  imitation,  study,  art  must  be  add- j 
ed  to  make  all  these  perfect, — oirr 
/x«i7;  yirfuti  uTfQ,  ovre  nav  ly/vr^  fu,  i 

qpiatv  xfxrf/ifiTj — Without  art  nature  can  j 
never  be  perfect,  and  without  nature  art 
can  claim  no  being.  j 

One  of  Boswell’s  recorded  conversations  | 
with  the  great  hero  of  his  admiration  w  as 
on  the  subject  of  a  collection  being  made 
of  all  the  poems  of  all  the  English  poets 
who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

“Johnson  told  me,”  he  says,  “that  a  Mr. 
Coxeter,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  great¬ 
est  length  tow’ards  this,  having  collected  abotit 
500  volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were  little 
known ;  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne 
bought  them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which 
he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  see  any 
series  complete,  and  in  evenj  volume  of  poems 
something  good  may  be  founds 

This  was  a  kindly  criticism,  uttered  in 


It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  any  collec¬ 
tion  complete;  and  Mr.  Miller  is  to  be 
praised  for  his  unceasing  endeavors  to 
make  his  collection  of  English  poetry  (lit¬ 
erally  so  called)  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  poet  of  the  Irish  Melodies  made  an 
observation  when  at  Abbotsford,  too  curi¬ 
ous  to  be  passed  over  in  a  paper  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  when  we  consider  the  merit  of 
the  remark  itself,  the  rank  of  the  poet  who 
made  it,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet  who 
responded  to  its  truth  ; — 

“  Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published,” 
said  Moore,  “  that  does  not  contain  verses 
w'hich,  some  thirty  years  ago,  would  have 
made  a  reputation.” 

Scott  turned  w  ith  a  'look  of  shrewd  hu¬ 
mor  tm  his  friend,  as  if  chuckling  over 
his  own  success,  and  said, — 

“  Ecod,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it  to 
come  before  these  fellows !”  and  added, 
playfully  flourishing  his  stick  as  he  spoke, 
“  we  have,  like  Boabdil,  taught  them  to 
beat  us  at  our  owm  weapons.” 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day  is  of  that  medio¬ 
cre  level  of  description  which  neither  pleases 
nor  oflfends ;  and  that  much  of  it,  if  pub- 
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lislied  sixty  years  ago,  or  even  thirty  years 
acro,  would  have  secured  for  more  than  one 
writer  a  high  reputation  at  the  time,  and 
possibly  a  place  in  Chalmers’  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  British  Poets.  Such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  Miss  Seward  achieved,  or  Ilayley, 
or  Oram,  or  Headley,  or  Hurdis  : — 

“  Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comers  sped  ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since  by  l)ein"  dead.” 

Drydkn 

There  was  a  time  when  a  single  poem, 
nay,  a  decent  epigram,  procured  a  niche 
for  its  writer  in  the  temple  of  our  p<ietry  ; 
but  these  times  are  gone  by,  inundated  as 
we  now  are  with  verses  of  one  particular 
level  of  merit,  as  flat  as  the  waste  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  etjually  unprofitable  ;  so  that 
the  poet,  ambitious  of  a  higli  reputation  in 
our  letters,  must  make  it  upon  something 
that  is  completely  novel ;  and  there,  as  Scott 
remarked,  will  rest  the  only  chance  for  an 
extended  reputation. 

Poetry  has  become  an  easy  art,  and  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  taught  to  pump  for  poetry 
without  a  Gildon  or  a  Bysslie  to  aid  their  la¬ 
bors.  VVakley  can  laugh  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
and  treat  the  senators  who  surround  him 
with  a  happy  imitation  of  the  great  poet  of 
his  time.  Verse  has  become  an  extempore 
kind  of  art,  a  thing  to  be  assumed  when 
wanted ;  and  O’Connell  can  throw  off  at  a 
heat  a  clever  parody  upon  Dryden’s  lamous  j 
epigram;  as  if,  like  Theodore  Hook,  he  | 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of 
hap[)y  imitation.  'That  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  of  the  present  day — “  non¬ 
sense,  well  tuned  and  sweet  stupidity” — is 
injurious  to  a  proper  estimation  of  the  true- 
born  poets  who  still  exist,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt;  that  it  is  injurious,  moreover,  to  the 
advancement  of  poetry  among  us,  is,  I  think, 
eijually  the  case.  Poetry  in  tlie  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  was  never  better  understood, 
though  never,  perhaps,  less  cultivated  than 
it  is  now.  Criticism  has  taken  a  high  stand  ; 
and  when  the  rage  for  rhyme  has  fairly  e.x- 
hausted  itself,  nature  will  revive  among  us, 
and  we  shall  have  a  new  race  of  poets  to 
Ujihold,  if  not  to  eclipse,  the  glories  of  the 
old.  There  are  many  still  among  ns  to  re¬ 
peat  without  any  kind  of  braggart  in  their 
blood  : — 

“()  if  tny  temples  were  distitiii’d  with  wine, 

.\nd  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 

Ilow  could  I  reiire  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 

With  queint  Bellona  in  her  equipage.” 

Spe.vser. 


When  poetry  was  all  but  extinct  among  us, 
Cowper  and  Burns  came  forward  to  revive 
the  drooping  Muse,  and  show  ns,  unmis- 
takeably  enough,  that  men  and  studies  may 
decay,  but  Nature  never  dies. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
great  poet  of  the  Excursion  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  nu*re  than  a  few  years  among  us;  for 
though,  thank  God,  in  health  and  vigor, 
and  as  fond  of  poetry  as  ever,  he  has  out¬ 
lived  by  the  period  of  an  apprenticeship, 
the  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  Scriptural 
limitation  of  the  life  of  man.  When  Words¬ 
worth  dies,  there  will  be  a  new  Session  of 
the  poets  for  the  ofiice  of  poet-laureate. 
'Po  whom  will  the  lord-chamberlain  assign 
the  laurel,  honored  and  disgraced  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  wearers  ?  To  whom  will  the  un¬ 
shorn  deity  assign  it?  There  may  be  a 
dilference  of  opinion  between  the  poet’s 
God  and  the  court  lord-chamberlain  ;  there 
have  been  dilTerences  heretofore,  or  else 
Sbadwell  and  Tate,  Eusden  and  Cibber, 
Whitehead  and  Pye,  had  never  succeeded 
to  the  laurels  of  famous  Ben  Jonson  and 
glorious  .lolm  Dryden.  Who  are  your  young 
and  our  rising  poets  likely  to  become  claim- 
I  ants,  and  to  have  their  case  considered 
by  Phrehns  .4pollo  in  the  new  session  he 
must  sutmnon  before  very  long? 

“  .\  session  was  held  the  other  day. 

And  Apollo  himself  was  at  it,  they  say  ; 

The  laurel  that  had  been  so  long  reserved, 

W  as  now  to  be  given  to  him  best  deserved.” 

.Vnd, 

I  “  'I'herefore,  the  wits  of  the  town  came  thither, 
’'Fvvas  strange  to  see  how  they  flock’d  togeiher  ; 
F.arh  strongly  confident  of  his  own  way, 
Thought  to  carry  the  laurel  away  that  day.” 

How  Sucklin.g  would  put  them  forward, 
we  must  leave  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
VV'e  can  do  very  little  more  than  enumer¬ 
ate  the  names  of  candidates  likely  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  W  e  can  conceive 
their  entry  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner.  A  herald,  followed  by  an  attend- 
attt  with  a  tray  of  epics  from  Nineveh  at 
twelve  .shillings  to  Orion  at  a  farthing,  and 
the  atitbors  arranged  pretty  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Atherst(me  first  (as  the  favorite 
poet  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  later  lubrications) ; 
Robert  .Montgomery,  *2  ;  Heraud,  3;  Read, 
4;  Horne,  .5;  and  Ben  Disraeli,  0.  To 
the  epic  portion  of  the  candidates  the 
dramatists  will  succeed,  fresh  from  Sadler’s 
Wells  and  the  Surrey,  and  led  byTalfourd 
and  Bulwer,  and  followed  by  Mr.  .Marston, 
Mr.  Trowlon,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  Sir 
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Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Spicer;  Jerrold  representing  comedy,  with¬ 
out  a  fellow  to  rival  or  support  him.  'Fhen 
will  follow  the  hallad-writers  ;  Macaulay  hy 
himself,  and  Smythe  and  Lord  .lolm  Man¬ 
ners  walking  like  the  Bahes  in  the  Wood 
together.  To  the  trio  will  succeed  .Vlfred 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning,  Monck- 
ton  Mil  lies,  Charles  Mackay,  and  Coventry 
Patmore,  followed  by  a  galaxy  of  ladies  for 
the  gallery,  led  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miss 
Barret ;  with  Camilla  Toulmin,  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  ;  Frances  Brown,  with  a 
number  of  the  Athnurnm  ;  Eliza  Cocik, 
with  Mr.  Cayley’s  commendation  ;  Miss 
Costello,  with  a  Persian  rose;  and  Mrs. 
Ogilvy,  with  her  quarto  volume  of  minstrel¬ 
sy  from  the  North.  We  can  fancy  Apol-  j 
io’s  confusion  at  the  number;  and  should 
in  some  measure  be  inclined  to  abide  by 
his  opinion,  should  he  give  the  laurel  at  the 
end,  as  Suckling  has  made  him,  to  an  alder- 
man  of  London  : 

“  He  openly  declared  that  ’t  was  the  best  sign 
Of  good  s'ore  of  wit  to  have  good  store  of  coin  ; 
And  without  a  syllable  more  or  less  said. 

He  put  the  laurel  on  the  alderman’s  head. 

At  this  all  the  wits  were  in  such  a  maze, 

That  for  a  good  whih;  they  did  nothing  hut  gaze 
One  upon  another,  not  a  man  in  the  place 
But  had  discontent  writ  in  great  in  his  face.” 

“  Only,”  and  how  admirable  the  wit  is  :  — 

“  Only  the  small  poets  clear’d  up  again. 

Out  of  hope,  as  ’iwas  thought,  of  borrow  ing  ; 

But  sure  they  were  out,  for  he  forfeits  his  crown, 
When  he  lends  any  poet  about  the  town.” 

“  O  rare  Sir  John  Suckling!” 

Is  Alfred  Tennyson  a  poet  ?  His  merits 
divide  the  critics.  With  some  people  he 
is  every  thing,  with  others  he  is  little  or 
nothing.  Betwixt  the  exlrentes  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  malice,  it  is  hard  to  judge  uprightly 
of  the  living.  The  zeal  of  liis  friends  is 
too  excessive  to  he  prudent,  the  imliflercuce 
of  his  enemies  too  studied  to  he  sincere. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  poet,  in  thought, 
language,  and  in  numbers.  But  the  yew 
Timon  tells  us  he  is  not  a  p(x;t ;  Peel  tells 
us  that  he  is,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of 
200/.  a-year  to  raise  him  above  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  world.  But  the  satirist  has 
dropped  his  condemnation  from  the  third 
edition  of  his  poem,  and  the  pc!ision  .still 
continues  to  be  paid.  Is  it,  therefore,  de¬ 
served  ?  We  think  it  is,  not  from  what  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  as  yet  performed,  but  wiiai 
he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  perform- 
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ing.  His  poems  are,  in  some  respects,  an 
accession  to  our  literature.  He  has  the 
right  slulTiu  him,  ami  he  may  yet  do  more; 
but  unless  it  is  better  tbaii  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  done,  he  had  better  withhold  it.  His 
admirers — and  he  will  never  be  without 
”  the  few” — will  always  augur  well  of  after- 
performances  (though  never  realized)  from 
what  has  gone  before,  and  attribute  to 
indolence  and  a  pension  what  from  fear  and 
inability  be  was  unable  to  accomplish. 
His  detractors,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
little  to  lay  hold  of;  they  may  flatter  them¬ 
selves  with  having  frightened  him  into  si¬ 
lence,  but  their  liking  for  his  verses  will 
warm  as  they  grow  older.  He  has  noth¬ 
ing,  however,  to  fear,  if  he  writes  nobly 
iVo.n  himself,  and  the  Muse  is  willing  and 
consenting.  Great  works — 

“  A  work  t’oulwear  Seth’s  pillars,  brick  and 
steme, 

And  (Holy  Writ  c.vceptcd)  made  to  yield  to 
none.” — Dr,  Do.n.ne. 

I  .appear  too  rarely  to  raise  expectation  that 
[this  or  that  person  is  likely  to  produce 
lone.  It  is  near  20B  years  since  xMilton 
began  to  prune  bis  wings  for  the  great 
epic  of  his  age  and  uatiem  ;  and  what  has 
our  poetry  produced  since  then  in  any  way 
approaching  what  .Milton  accomplished  ? 
Much  that  is  admirable,  and  much  that  will 
live  as  long  as  Milton  himself,  hut  nothing 
of  the  same  slatiip,  for  though  Scott  may 
aflecl  to  speak  of  Manfrrrl  as  a  poem  where¬ 
in  Byron  “  matched  Milton  upon  his  own 
ground,”  yet  we  all  of  us  pretty  well  know 
otherwise;  and  that  the  xMuse  of  Byron  is 
as  inferior  to  l*ara(1isc  fjost,  as  the  Fann¬ 
er's  Hoy  id  The  Seasons;  or  any  of  the 
great  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
to  Shakspeare  himself. 

Before  Mr.  Tennyson  tries  the  temper  of 
the  public  for  a  third  time  (which  we  hope 
he  will  do,  and  before  very  many  years  go 
hy),  it  behoves  him  to  consi^ler  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  verse  and  the  pauses  of  his 
numbers  a  little  more  maturely  than  he  has 
hitherto  done.  It  behoves  him,  moreover, 
to  rub  oflf  a  few  alfectalions  of  style,  llie 
besetting  sin  of  too  many  of  his  verses, 
and  too  often  mistaken,  hy  the  young  es¬ 
pecially,  for  one  of  the  marks  of  originality, 
and  not  for  what  it  is — one  of  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  ;  and  what  is  more,  a  very  had  pecu¬ 
liarity  both  in  matter  and  in  manner.  Cole¬ 
ridge  understood  the  deficiencies  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  Muse  when  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing  capital  criticism  upon  him  : — 
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•‘I  have  not  read  through  all  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems,  which  have  been  sent  to  me ;  but 
I  think  there  arc  somethings  of  a  good  deal  ol 
beauty  in  that  I  have  seen.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  he  lias  began  to  write  v'er.ses  withonf 
very  well  understanding  what  metre  is.  Even 
if  you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  metre, 
the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a  metrist  yourself, 
that  you  will  not  write  harmonious  verses; 
but  to  deal  in  new  metres  without  considering 
what  metre  means  and  requires  is  preposter¬ 
ous.  What  I  wouhl,  with  many  wishes  of  suc¬ 
cess,  prescribe  to  Tennyson — indeed  without 
it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  art — is  to  write  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  in  none  but  one  or 
two  well-known  and  strictly-delined  metres; 
such  as  the  heroic  couplet,  the  octave  stanza, 
or  the  octo-syllabic  measure  of  the  Allegro  and 
Pen.^erofio.  lie  would  probably  thus  get  im- 
b’ueil  with  a  sensation,  if  not  a  sense,  of  metre ! 
without  knowing  it.  just  as  Eton  boys  get  to 
write  such  good  [.alin  verses  by  conning  Ovid 
and  Tibullus.  As  it  is,  I  can  scarcely  scan 
some  of  his  verses.”* 

Th  is  is  something  more  than  a  clever 
criticism  on  the  xMuse  of  xMr.  Tennyson  ; 
it  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  advice,  and 
de.serves  to  be  remembered.  Tennyson, 
and  Browning,  and  Miss  Barrett,  should 
act  upon  it  forthwith  ;  they  would  improve 
their  numbers  very  materially  by  such  an 
exercise  of  their  ears.  Coleridge’s  own 
poetry  is  a  lasting  exemplification  of  the 
rhythmical  charms  of  English  verse.  lie 
never  olfends  you — he  always  pleases: — 

“  musical  finesse  was  such, 

So  nice  liis  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch,” 

that  every  verse  he  wrote  will  satisfy  the  ear 
and  satisfy  the  fingers. 

A  second  critic  of  distinction  who  has 
passed  judgment  on  Mr.  Tennyson  is  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  always  an  agreeable  and  not 
unfrequently  a  safe  critic  to  abide  by  : — 

“Alfred  Tennyson.”  writes  Mr.  Hunt,  “  is  oli 
the  school  of  Keats  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  didi-  j 
cult  not  to  see  that  Keats  has  been  a  great  j 
deal  in  his  thoughts;  and  that  he  delights  in  i 
the  same  brooding  over  his  sensations,  and  the  | 
same  melodious  enjoyment  of  their  expression,  j 
In  his  desire  to  communicate  this  music  he 
goes  .so  far  as  to  accent  the  final  syllables  in 
his  participles  passive,  as  pleached,  crown- 
e»l,  purple-spiked,  &c.,  with  visible  printer’s 
marks,  which  subjects  him  but  erroneously  to 
a  charge  of  pedantry  ;  though  it  is  a  nicety 
not  complimentary  to  the  reader,  and  of  which 
he  may  as  well  get  rid.  Much,  however,  as 
he  reminds  us  of  Keats,  his  genius  is  his  own. 
lie  would  have  written  poetry,  had  his  precur¬ 
sor  written  none ;  and  he  has  also  a  vein  of 

*  Table-Talk,  p.  2^.2. 
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metaphysical  siibtlely,  in  which  the  other  did 
not  indulge,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  verses  en¬ 
titled  ‘A  Character,’ those  ‘  On  the  (Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Sensiiive  Mind.’  and  ntimerous 
others.  He  is  also  a  great  lover  of  a  certain 
home  kind  of  landscape,  which  he  delights  to 
paint  with  a  minuteness  that  in  ‘  The  .Moated 
Grange  ’  becomes  alfeciing  ;  and,  in  ‘  The  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Daughter,’ would  remiml  us  of  the  Dutch 
school,  if  it  were  not  mixed  up  with  the  same 
deep  feeling,  v'aried  with  a  pleasant  joviality. 
.Mr.  Tennyson  has  yet  given  no  such  evidence 
of  sustained  and  broad  power  as  that  of*  Hy¬ 
perion,’  nor  even  of  sucli  gentler  narrative  as 
the  ‘Eve  of  St.  Agne.s,’  and  the  poem  of  ‘  La¬ 
mia,  and  ‘  Isabella,’  but  the  materials  of  the 
noblest  poetry  are  abundant  in  him.’'* 

Tills  is  criticism  iti  full  accordance  with 
the  kiiullier  sympathies  of  our  own  nature; 
but  much  of  the  weight  and  value  of  it 
must  depend  on  the  rank  the  reader  is  will¬ 
ing  to  assign  to  Mr.  Keats.  It  is,  however, 
intended  as  a  very  high  encomium  :  .Mr. 

I  Hunt  appropriating  a  place  in  <‘ur  poetry  to 
^  Keats  which  I  am  afraid  he  will  timl  very 
few  willing  to  concede  to  him. 

Our  poetry  is  in  a  very  sorry  kind  of 
plight  if  it  has  to  depend  upon  Tennyson 
and  Browning  for  the  hereditary  honors 
of  its  existence.  The  Kxamimr  will  tell 
us  “No!”  The  Athnufum  will  do  the 
same  ;  papers  remarkable  for  the  vigor  of 
I  their  articles,  the  excellence  of  their  occa- 
I  sional  criticism,  and  the  general  asperity  of 
I  their  manner.  A  page  out  of  every  ten  in 
j  Herrick’s  “Hesperides”  is  more  certain 
j  of  an  hereafter  than  any  one  dramatic  ro¬ 
mance  or  lyric  in  all  the  “  Bells  and  Pome¬ 
granates”  of  Mr.  Browning.  Not  but 
what  Mr.  Browning  is  a  poet..  He  is  un- 
que.stionably  a  poet ;  but  his  subject  has  not 
unfrequently  to  bear  the  weight  of  senti¬ 
ments  which  spring  not  naturally  from  it, 
and  his  numbers  at  times  are  overlaid  with 
affectation,  the  common  conceit  of  men 
who  aft’ect  to  tell  common  things  in  an  un¬ 
common  manner.  He  clogs  his  verses, 
moreover,  with  too  many  con.*<onants  and 
too  many  monosyllables,  and  carries  the 
sense  too  frecpiently  in  a  very  ungraceful 
manner  from  one  line  to  the  other.  Here 
is  a  pa.ssage  from  the  seventh  number  of  his 
“  Bells  and  Pomegranates,”  which  it  really 
is  a  torture  to  read  : — 

“  But  to  day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back  to  a  man 

Came  our  friend.-*,  with  whose  help  in  the  vine¬ 
yards 

Cirape  harvest  began : 

*  Book  of  Gems,  p.  274. 
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In  the  v."!!  half-way  up  in  our  house-side, 

Like  blood  the  juice  spins, 

While  your  brother  all  bare-logged  is  dancing 
Till  breathless  he  grins, 

Dead-beaten,  in  effort  on  effort 
To  keep  the  grapes  under  : 

For  still  when  he  seems  all  but  master, 

In  pours  the  fresh  j)lunder 
From  girls  who  kee|)  coming  ami  going 
With  basket  on  shoulder, 

And  eyes  shut  against  the  rain’s  driving. 

Your  girls  that  are  obler, — 

For  under  the  hedges  of  aloe, 

And  where,  on  its  bed 

Of  the  orchard’s  black  mould,  the  love-apple 
Lies  pulpy  and  red. 

All  the  young  ones  are  kneeling  and  filling 
Their  laps  with  the  snails 
Tempted  out  by  the  first  rainy  weather, — 

V'our  best  of  regales, 

As  to-night  will  be  proved  to  my  sorrow, 

W  ben,  supping  in  state, 

We  shall  feast  our  grape-gleaners — two  dozen 
Three  over  one  plate, — 

Macaroni  so  tempting  to  swallow 
In  slippery  strings, 

Ami  gourds  fried  in  great  purple  slices, 

'J’hat  color  of  kiuus, — 

Meantime,  see  the  grape-bunch  they’ve  brought 
you  ! 

The  rain-water  slips 

O’er  the  heavy  blue  bloom  on  each  globe 
Wl  lich  the  wasp  to  your  lips 

Still  follows  with  fretful  persistence _ 

Nay,  taste  while  awake. 

This  half  of  a  curd-white  smooth  cheese-ball. 
That  peels,  flake  by  fl.tke, 

Like  an  onion’s  each  smoother  and  whiter! 

Next  sip  this  weak  wine 

From  the  thin  green  glass  flask,  with  its  stopper, 
A  leaf  of  the  vine, — 

And  end  with  the  prickly-pear’s  red  flesh. 

That  leaves  through  its  juice 
The  stony  black  seeds  on  your  pearl  teeth 
.  .  .  Scirocco  is  loose ! 

Hark  !  the  (juick  pelt  of  the  olives 
Which,  thick  in  one’s  track. 

Tempt  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite  them, 
I'hough  not  yet  half  black  ! 

And  how  their  old  twisted  trunks  shudder! 

The  medlars  let  fall 

Their  hard  fruit;  the  brittle  great  fig-trees 
Snap  off,  figs  and  all  ; 

For  here  comes  the  whole  of  the  tempest ! 

No  refuge  but  creep 
Back  again  to  my  side  or  my  shoulder. 

And  listen  or  sleep.” 


Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
(  Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
i  While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
j  In  England — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swal¬ 
lows — 

Hark  !  where  my  blossom’d  pear-tree  in  the 
hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dew-drops,  at  the  bent  spray’s  edge. 
That’s  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song 
twice  over, 

j  licst  vou  should  think  he  never  could  re-capture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

I  And  though  the  fields  are  rough  with  hoary  dew. 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children’s  dower, 
j  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !” 

This  is  very  inferior  to  Ambrose  Philips, 

I  who  actpiired  tlie  distinction  of  Namby 
i  Pamby  for  similar  verse,  his  “  Lines  to 
;  Cuzzoni,”  which  Charles  Lamb  had  got  by- 
heart.  Here  is  something  infinitely  better, 

I  and  by  a  living  poet,  one  of  the  props  our 
I  poetry  depends  on,  and  a  member  of  par- 
i  liament  withal — Mr.  Richard  Monckton 
!  Millies ; — 

“  The  Violet  Girl. 

i  “When  ftmey  w-ill  continually  rehearse 
'  Some  painful  scene  once  present  to  the  eye, 

I  Tis  well  to  mould  it  into  gentle  verse, 

That  it  may  lighter  on  the  spirit  lie. 

! 

I  Home  yestern  eve  I  wearily  returned, 
j  Though  bright  my  morning  mood  and  short  my 
1  way, 

I  But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  earned, 

I  Can  crush  the  heap’d  enjoyments  of  the  day. 

j  Passing  the  corner  of  a  populous  street, 

I  1  mark’d  a  girl  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand, 

1  With  pallid  cheek,  torn  gown,  and  naked  feet, 
j  And  bunches  of  fresh  violets  in  each  hand. 

I 

j  There  her  small  commerce  in  the  chill  Marcl 
I  weather 

j  She  plieil  with  accents  miserably  mild  ; 

:  It  w  as  a  frightful  thought  to  set  together 
I  Those  blooming  blossoms  and  that  fading  child 


This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is  poetry  in 
the  raw  material ;  for  the  numbers  are  those 
of  a  scrannel  pipe,  and  such  as  Cadmus 
alone  could  pronounce  when  in  the  state  of 
a  serpent.  This  which  follows  is  the  mere 
twaddle  of  a  Cockney  at  Calais  or  Co¬ 
logne  : — 

Home-Thoughts  from  .Ibroad. 

“  Oh,  to  be  in  England, 

Now  that  April’s  there. 

And  who  wakes  in  England 


;  Those  luxuries  and  largess  of  the  earth. 
Beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  sense  of  man. 
And  this  poor  sorry  weed  cast  loosely  forth 
On  Life’s  wild  waste  to  struggle  as  it  can  ! 

To  vie  that  odorous  purple  ministers 

Hope-hearing  memories  and  inspiring  glee. 
While  meanest  images  alone  are  hers, 

I  The  sordid  wunt'>  of  base  humanity. 

1 

Think  after  all  this  lapse  of  hungry  hours, 

In  the  disfuriiish’d  chumber of  <lim  cold, 
How  she  must  loathe  the  very  smiling  flowers 
That  on  the  squalid  table  lie  unsold  ! 
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Rest  on  your  woodland  hanks  and  wither  there,!  mend  the  Study  of  oiir  early  English  poets 
Sweet  preluders  of  spring !  far  better  so,  to  English  ladies  oil  some  Other  ground 

Than  live  misused  to  fill  the  grasp  ot  care,  .7  i  i  .  r  i  i  i 

And  serve  the  piteous  purposes  of  woe.  V'®  detection  of  a  lover  plead- 

ing  his  passion  in  the  poetry  of  another 

Ye  are  no  longer  Nature’s  gracious  gift,  under  pretence  of  its  being  his  own.  Not 

Yourselves  so  much  and  harbingers  of  more,  that  we  ha\e  any  particular  predilection  for 
But  a  most  hitter  irony  to  lift  “  roinaiicical  ladies,”  as  the  dear  old 

The  veil  that  h.Jes  our  vilest  mortal  sore.”  D„cliess  of  Nctvcaslle  calls  them ,  or  girls 

.  .  t  rni  •  •  "'dh  their  heads  stuffed  full  of  passionate 

Si  SIC  omnia  flinsset  .  This  is  poetry  pajssages  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  more 
in  all  languages  ,  it  is  like  mercury,  never  prevalent  taste  for  what  is  good,  for  poetry 
to  he  lost  or  kil  et .  t  i  really  excellent ;  aud  this  we  feel 

There  is  a  passap  in  one  of  Lady  Mary  jg  ^pp^cted  by  a  careful 

Mortley  Montagues  letters  to  her  daugh:  consideration  of  onr  elder  poets,  who  have 
ter  which  stdl  continues  to  excite  a  smile  abundance  of  meaning  in  them.  It 

on  the  lips  of  every  reader,  jg  ^^g^  rciji,|g  young  ladies  that  Mr. 

1  rv  ,  .  Bunn’s  poetrv  is  not  poetry,  but  only  some- 

“  The  study  of  English  poetry  is  a  more  that  looks  very  like  it,  and  reads  very 

important  pan  ol  a  woman’s  education  than  it  rr..  ,  .i  . 

is  generally  suppose, I  Many  a  young  dam- !  !''® 

sel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  i  there  is  a  kind  of  pretty  meaning 

which  she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  ;  in  "hat  they  convey,  and  the  music  is 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Waller.  |  pleasing.  What  more  would  you  want? 

I  remember,  \vhen  I  was  a  girl.  I  saved  one!  Why  every  thing.  But  then,  as  we  once 
ol  my  companions  from  de.struction,  who  com- 1  Imard  a  young  lady  remark  witli  great  good 
raumcated  to  me  an  epistle  she  was  quite  ! 

charmed  with.  As  she  had  naturally  a  good  ^  •  ,  i-  i  *  i  .  i  •  i \  i 

taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  : *''«  f''"!). 
smooth  as  Prior’s  or  Pope’s,  but  had  more ,  ^*»'>ieaning  songs  are  so  much  easier  to 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She  I  sing.  Your  fine  old  songs,  so  full  of  poet- 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  dem- '  ry  and  feeling,  require  a  similar  feeling 
onstration  of  her  lover’s  sense  and  passion,!  in  the  singer,  and  young  ladies  are  too  fre- 
aiid  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms  quently  only  sentimental,  and  not  equal  to 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  eleonn-  .passionate  po- 

cies.  In  this  tnuinrih  I  showed  her  that  they  I  ,  .  o  J  \ 

were  taken  from  Uandolph’a  poems,  and  tim  ,  conveyed  ,n  miisic  equally  passionate, 

unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the  ,  where  they  can  do  justice  to  it  they  re¬ 
scorn  he  deserved.”*  ;  fuse  because  it  is  not  fashionable  to  be  pas¬ 

sionate,  and  it  really  disturbs  and  disorders 


The  reason  assigned  for  the  study  of  to  be  so,  and  in  mixed  society,  “  above 
English  poetry  by  English  ladies,  is  truly  ; 

characteristic  of  Lady  Mary  and  of  the  fe- |  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  we  have 
male  mind.  A  lady  is  to  read  tlirough  never  been  so  well  otf  for  lady-poets  as  we 
every  volume  of  verse,  and  remember  what  J  «'n'e  at  present.  Only  run  the  eye  over  Mr. 
she  reads,  to  see  that  lier  lover  writes  bis  Dyce’s  octavo  volume  of -vS/jcnwcn.s  of  Brit- 
own  valentine.  Ye  gods,  should  one  swear  Poc/cssc5,  and  compare  the  numericalex- 
to  the  truth  of  a  song!  If  a  woman  will  cellencies  of  the  past  with  the  numerous 
marry  a  poet,  she  had  better  go  through  productions  of  the  present  day  1  A  few 
the  course  of  study  Lady  Mary  recoin-  specimens  of  the  elder  poetesses— such  as 
mends.  Not  that  she  is  safe  to  secure  a  the  “Nocturnal  Reverie,”  and  “The 
poet  to  herself  after  a  very  long  life  of  Atheist  and  the  Acorn,”  both  by  the 
study.  How  few  read  Randolph,  and  yet  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  it  would  be  very 
he  is  a  very  fine  poet.  Lady  Mary  might  ditficult  to  surpass,  or  even,  perhaps,  to 
have  taken  a  copy  of  verses  from  Randolph  equal  ;  hut  in  the  general  qualifications  for 
to  every  female  writer  of  the  day,  and  poetry,  both  natural  and  acquired,  the  la- 
passed  them  off  for  the  production  of  a  dies,  since  Charlotte  Smith,  far  surpass 
young,  a  handsome,  and  a  rising  writer,  their  female  predecessors.  Mrs.  Norton  is 
and  no  one  would  have  set  her  right,  or  said  to  he  the  Byron  of  our  modern  poet- 
detected  the  imposition  that  was  passed  esses.  “  She  has  very  much  of  that  in- 
upon  her.  We  are  afraid  we  must  recoin-  tense  personal  passion,”  says  the  Quarterly 

Reviewer,  “  by  which  Byron’s  poetry  is 
*  Letters  by  Lord  WliarnclifT*},  2d  edit.  iii.  41.  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and 
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deeper  communion  with  man  and  Nature 
of  VV^)rds\vorth.  She  has  also  Byron’s 
beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness,  his  stroiig,  | 
})ractical  thought,  and  his  forcible  expres¬ 
sion.”  This  is  high  praise.  ”  Let  us  sug¬ 
gest,  however,”  says  the  Athrncnim,  “  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion,  the 
complfmeut  is  somewhat  etiuivocal,  it  being  I 
hard  to  decide  whether  it  implies  a  merit  or , 
a  defect.”  If  Mrs.  Norton  is  an  eminently  j 
thoughtful  writer,  M  iss  Barrett  is  still  more  i 
so.  She  is  the  most  learned  of  our  lady- 
writers,  reads  .Eschylus  and  Euripides  in 
the  originals  with  the  ease  of  Person  or  of 
Parr,  yet  relics  upon  her  own  mother-wit  ; 
and  feelings  wdieu  she  writes, — 

iNor  with  Ikoi  Jon^oti  will  make  bold  i 

To  phiiider  all  the  Rutnan  stores  j 

or  poets  and  of  orators.”  j 

i 

I 

If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs.  I 
Southey  is  said  to  be  the  Cowper  of  our  ! 
modem  poetesses.  But  it  would  be  idle  to 
prolong  comparisons.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  our  living  poets,  we  have  every  j 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  living  poetesses,  j 

We  will  conclude  with  an  anecdote.  A  | 
charming  article  appeared  about  six  years  ' 
ago  in  the  Quaritrli/  entitled  | 

“  Modern  Ettglish  Poetesses.”  It  w'as  , 
written,  we  believe,  by  the  late  Henry  Nel-  ' 
son  Coleridge,  and  is  full  of  cautious  but  | 
kindly  criticism.  The  conclusion  is  worth  i 
(juotation  : —  ; 

“  Melengfr  bound  up  ins  po-  ts  in  a  wreath. 
If  we  did  the  same,  what  flowers  wonid  suit  our  i 
tuneful  line  ? 

1.  Mrs  Norton  would  be  the  Rose^  or,  if  sfie 
like  it,  Lore  Lies  a  Bleedin". 

2.  Miss  Barrett  must  be  Greek  Valerian  or  i 

Ladder  to  Heaven,  or,  if  she  pleases,  IVild  Angel-  ■ 
ictt.  I 

Maria  del  Occideiite  is  a  Passion-Flower 
confessed.  } 

4.  Irene  was  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  .sometimes  | 
a  Roman  JVettlc.  \ 

5  Lady  Emeline  is  a  Magnolia  Grandijlora,  I 
and  a  Crocus  too.  I 

G.  Mrs.  Southey  is  a  Meadow  Sage,  or  Small  \ 
Teasel . 

7.  The  classical  nymph  of  Exeter  is  a  Blue 
Bell. 

8.  V.  is  a  Violet,  with  her  leaves  heart-shaped. 

9.  .‘\nd  the  autlioress  of  ‘  Phantasmion  ’  is 
Heart's  Ease." 

The  complimentary  nature  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  drew'  a  world  of  trouble  upon  John  j 
Murray,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the  : 
Quarterly.  He  w  as  inundated  with  verse. 
Each  of  the  nine  in  less  than  a  week  of- 
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fered  him  a  volume, — some  on  easy  terms, 
some  at  an  advanced  price.  He  received 
letters,  he  received  calls,  and,  worse  still, 
volumes  of  MS.  verse.  But  the  friendly 
character  of  the  criticism  was  not  confined 
in  its  influence  to  the  nine  reviewed  ;  par¬ 
cels  of  verse  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  receive  an  imprimatur  at  Al¬ 
bemarle  Street.  Some  were  tied  with 
white  tape,  some  were  sewn  with  violet 
riband,  and  a  few,  in  a  younger  hand,  with 
Berlin  wool.  ”  I  wished,”  Mr.' Murray  has 
been  heard  to  relate,  ‘‘  ten  thousand  times 
over  that  the  article  had  never  been  writ¬ 
ten.  1  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
ladies  who  never  appeared  before;  and, 
while  I  declined  to  publish  for  the  Nine, 
succeeded  in  flattering  their  vanity  by  a.<- 
suring  them  that  they  had  already  done 
enough  for  fame,  having  written  as  much 
or  more  than  Collins,  Gray,  or  Goldsmith, 
whose  reputations  rested  on  a  foundation 
too  secure  to  be  disturbed.”  This  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 


From  Fraser’s  Maguriiia. 
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Tifii  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  lyrist,  is 
now’  a  peer  of  France.  The  bold  defender 
of  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  the  spirited 
pleader  before  the  'Pribunal  de  Commerce, 
sits  on  the  benches  of  the  noblesse  viagire  : 
the  author  of  the  interdicted  drama,*  of 
the  supposed  offence  against  the  family  of 
Orleans,  is  installed  among  the  constitution¬ 
al  nominees  of  Louis  Philippe.  Long  life 
to  him  at  the  Luxembourg — the  r3aron  "Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  !  Whether  he  will  attempt  in 
the  upper  chamber  the  ambitious  role  of 
his  friend  and  brother  bard,  De  Lamartine, 
in  the  lower,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  trust 
that  he  will  rmt  avail  himself  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  senator  to  press  those  Rhenane, 
and  (he  must  pardon  us)  insane  pretensions 
which  produced  that  marvellous  political 
paper  from  the  tourist ;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  part  company,  and  to  range 
ourselves,  with  hostile  look  intent,  against 
one  with  whom,  adtniring  him  as  we  do,  we 
would  fain  continue  upon  terms  of  cordial 
intimacy.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  arena 
of  political  controversy  that  we  are  now'  to 
seek  him  ;  so  let  us  have  no  unfriendly  an- 

*  “  Le  Roi  s’arnuse.” 
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ticipations.  We  resume  the  pen  to  fulfil 
ail  engagement  made  to  our  readers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  acquaintance  with  the  hard 
whom  we  introduced  in  a  former  paper; 
and  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  exhibit  him  ; 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art  upon  other  sub-  ' 
jects  than  those,  the  admirable  treatment  of 
which  has  justly  earned  for  him  the  title  ofj 
Historical  Poet  par  excellence.  There  is  j 
no  lack  of  variety  in  Victor.  Few  are  the 
children  of  song  in  whom  will  be  found  a 
greater  diversity  of  matter,  a  more  free  and 
facile  multiformity  of  style.  Knnui  is  a 
stale  of  feeling  he  is  never  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  readers;  for  want  of  transitions 
and  novelty  none  will  cast  him  aside.  Be¬ 
sides  the  materials  of  history, — wars,  revo¬ 
lutions,  politics, — in  his  dealings  with  which 
we  liave  already  displayed  coinething  of  his  ' 
spirit,  abundant  are  the  subjects  which  en¬ 
gage  his  muse — which  his  taste  selects,  his 
imagination  embellishes,  his  sympathy  as¬ 
sociates  itseif  with,  and  his  voice  interprets. 
Into  the  feeling-fraught  heart  of  humanity 
he  enters,  and  inly  dwells ;  with  beauty- 
breatliing  nature  he  respires  ;  with  calm-in- 
ducinir,  thousht-suattfsting,  love-fostering 
nature  he  meditates,  and  (juickly  feels.  { 
Gentle,  domestic  affections  ;  home,  parents, 
children,  friends;  the  love  of  infancy,  and  the  j 
reverence  for  age  ;  kindly  cheerfulness  and 
chastened  sorrow  ;  a  calm,  meditative  mel- ] 
ancholy  dwelling  upon  recollections  of  ear¬ 
ly  hopes  and  dreams  gone  by — these  are 
among  the  feelings  which  occupy  him,  who; 
at  other  times,  with  the  eye  at  once  of  poet, , 
patriot,  and  sage,  regards  the  changing! 
•cenes  and  actors  in  the  great  drama  of^ 
nations.  Pensive,  serene,  peaceful,  glides  i 
among  homely  haunts,  by  the  household 
hearth,  amid  tlie  fields,  the  hamlets,  and  the  ' 
word'?,  the  verse  that  elsewhere  rolls  its 
niignly  stream  around  kings  and  conquer¬ 
ors,  triumphs  and  trophies,  and  shattered 
thrones,  and  contending  factions.  To  him 
may  be  applied  in  their  comprehensiveness 
the  words  of  one  with  whom  he,  French¬ 
man  though  he  be,  has  much  in  common  : 

‘‘  Not  love,  not  war,  nor  the  tiunultuous  swi  II 
Ul’  civil  contlict,  nor  tiie  wrecks  of  eliunge. 

Nor  duty  struggling  with  atfections  strange. 

Not  these  alone  inspire  the  tuneful  shell  : 

Hut  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell, 
Tiiere  also  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range, 

\\  atching  the  blue  smoke  of  the  eliny  grange 
Skyward  ascending  from  the  twilight  d«  II. 

Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavor, 

•And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy.” 

WORDSWOKTH. 
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An  intent  and  earnest  perusal  of  Victor 
Hugo  will  reveal  this  disposition,  of  which 
probably  few  English  readers  would  suspect 
a  poet  of  a  nation  they  are  too  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  pattern  of  frivolity.  We 
confidently  recommend  such  study  to  all 
who  desire  the  gratification  of  delicate  taste, 
and  deep  and  truthful  feeling,  contenting 
ourselves  with  producing  here  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  versatility  of  Hugo’s  powers. 
VV’^e  have  seen  that  he  can  buihl  tlie  lofty 
rhyme  in  the  shape  of  Ode  Historical.  In 
many  an  effusion  of  less  pretension,  he  ex¬ 
hibits  not  less  excellence  ;  in  many  a  happy 
strain  of  individual  sentiment,  in  some 
delicious  ballads.  His  lays  of  love  have 
a  surpassing  delicacy  and  tenderness;  his 
verses  which  respect  personal  emotions 
and  experience,  be  they  enjoyments  or 
regrets,  mourn  they  or  exult,  have  an  inten¬ 
sity  communicating  itself  by  a  charm  that 
attests  the  truth  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
felicity  of  the  expression.  Imparting  his 
own  emotions  he  seems  but  to  be  the  echo 
of  yours.  It  is  thus  that  the  true  poet  is 
known  and  approved — \\G\sJelt:  bespeaks 
for  the  incapable  man  ;  his  language  is  your 
feeling,  clothed  as  you  would  clothe  it,  had 
Heaven  but  willed  to  endow  you  with  that 
glorious  “  art  divine  of  words;"’  and  your 
heart  le:ip.s  with  gratitude  to  the  interpreter 
of  that,  which,  beating  in  your  breast  and 
crowding  your  brain,  had  never  found  free¬ 
dom  and  expression  but  lor  him  whose  ma¬ 
gic  voice  sets  open  the  gates,  and  liberates 
thought  from  its  silent  chamber,  and  strug¬ 
gling,  lluilcring,  panting  passion  from  its 
cage.  So  is  it,  in  many  a  strain  of  person¬ 
al  intensity,  that  Byron  has  made  hunself 
the  voice  of  the  burning  longings  of  the 
heart  ;  so  that  Campbell  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  delicate  passion  in  verse  of  such 
sensible  fragrance,  that,  as  you  read,  you 
inhale  a  rich  atmo^phere  of  which  you  had 
dimly  dreamed,  but  never  tasted  before. 

' 'riiese  are  they  that  relieve  the  burdened 
heart  from  its  incapability,  and  give  form 
and  vocality  to  the  vague,  the  bodiless,  and 
-  the  unexpressed.  What  the  spirit  has 
I  dreamed,  what  the  soul  has  imagined  and 
j  felt,  has  at  length  been  told  to  it — to  itself, 

I  better  than  itself  yet  knew;  the  wondrous, 

I  the  all-expressive,  the  very  words  it  has 
never  been  able  to  devise  for  its  emotions, 
they  have  been  spoken  ;  and  the  “  Eureka !” 
of  the  philosopher  was  not  more  joyous,  or 
more  sincere,  than  the  recognition  which 
the  heart  at  such  moments  makes  of  the 
long-desired,  the  at-last  discovered.  Hear 
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the  Victor  in  a  mournful  mood, — a  plain¬ 
tive  but  subdued  strain,  wherein,  many  a 
listening  ear  will  catch  the  tones  which, 
soothing  sorrow  by  the  faithful  expression 
they  yield  to  it,  are  the  favorite  music  of 
melancholy  : — 

Regret. 

$ 

Yes,  Happiness  liaili  left  me  soon  beliiml  ! 

Alas,  we  all  pursue  its  steps  !  and  w  hen 
We’ve  sunk  to  r*  st  within  its  arms  entwined, 
Like  the  Pha'iiieian  virgin,*  wake,  and  find 
Ourselves  alone  again. 

Then,  through  the  distant  future’s  houndless 
space 

We  seek  the  lost  companion  of  our  days: 

“  Uetnrn,  return  !”  we  cry  ;  and  lo,  apace 
Pleasure  appears  !  hut  not  to  fill  the  place 
Of  that  we  mourn  always. 

I,  should  unhallowed  Pleasure  woo  me  now', 
Will  to  the  wanton  sorc'ress  sav,  “  Itegone ! 
Kesjiect  the  cypress  on  my  mournful  hrow, 

Lost  Happiness  hath  left  regret — hut  thou 
Leavest  remorse,  alone.” 

Yet,  haply  lest  I  check  the  ntountit  g  fire, 

O  friends,  that  in  your  revelry  appears  ! 

With  you  I’ll  breathe  the  air  whicli  ye  respire, 
And,  smiling,  hide  my  melancholy  lyre 
\\  hen  it  is  wet  with  tears. 


delineations  of  natural  scenery  he  is 
without  a  rival  in  the  poetical  literature  of 
his  country.  We  shall  only  so  far  qualify 
that  praise  as  to  say,  that  if  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  landscapes,  it  is  that  they 
are  occasionally  too  crowded.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  resource  with  which  he  accuniu- 
[lates  image  upon  image  is  sometimes  in¬ 
dulged  to  an  excess,  which  may  bethought 
to  impair  the  general  etfect.  Yet,  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  confess  that  even  in  those  in¬ 
stances  we  have  experienced  in  the  perusal 
that  species  of  pleasing  bewilderment  which 
every  one  must  have  lelt  when,  in  some  gor¬ 
geous  prospect,  rich  with  the  wonders,  the 
graces,  and  the  sportive  caprices  of  Nature, 
the  demands  made  upon  the  eye  are  loo  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  satisfied, — fail  (if  failure  it 
can  be  called),  by  the  very  abundance  of 
beauty.  For  examples  of  our  author’s  de¬ 
scriptive  powers  applied  to  external  nature, 
we  specially  refer  the  reader  to  a  poem  in 
the  Chants  du  Crepuscitlc,  entitled  “  Au 
bord  de  la  Mer,”  containing  a  magnificent 
picture,  and  furnishing  a  conspicuous  in¬ 
stance  of  Victor’s  diffuse  style :  to  two 
pieces  in  the  Fiuilks  d' Auitnnnc,  under  the 
titles  of  “  Pan,”  and  ‘‘  Jiievre;”  and  to  a 


Facli  in  his  secret  heart  perchance  doth  own 
Some  fond  regret  'nealh  jtassiiig  smiles  con¬ 
cealed  ; — 

Snficrers  alike  togellier  and  alone 
Are  we  : — w  ith  many  a  grief  to  others  known, 
How  many  mirevealed  ! 

Alas!  for  natural  tears  and  simple  pains, 

Lor  tender  recollections,  cherislicd  long. 

For  guileless  griefs,  which  no  compunction  stains, 
We  blush  ; — as  if  we  wore  these  earthly  chains 
Only  for  sport  and  song  ! 

Yes,  my  blest  hours  have  tied  w  ithout  a  trace  : 

In  vain  1  strove  their  parting  to  delay  ; 

Brightly  they  beamed,  then  left  a  cheerless  space. 
Like  an  o’ercloudcd  smile,  that  in  the  face 
Lightens,  and  fades  away. 

There  is  a  graceful  melancholy,  at  once 
kindly  and  dignified — a  deep  but  not  a  mo¬ 
rose  mournfulness,  which  pleases  us  greatly 
in  this  unpretending  composition.  There 
is  a  polish,  and  a  finish  too:  excellencies 
observable  in  many  of  the  sitialler  poems 
of  our  author,  and  iti  which  he  strikes  us 
as  bearing  a  peculiar  similarity  to  our  own 
elegant  and  tasteful  Campbell. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed  our 
admiration  of  Hugo’s  powers  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  poet;  asserting  our  opinion,  that  in 


portion  of  a  long  narrative  in  the  Rayons 
it  Ombres,  “  Ce  tjui  se  passait  aux  Feuil- 
lantines  vers  1813.”  In  these  particularly, 
and  in  some  delightful  verses  “a  Virgile,” 
in  the  Voix  Interieures,  will  be  found  that 
richness  and  truthfulness  of  description, 
that  intimacy  with  and  enjoyment  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  distinguish  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  poetical  character  of  our  favorite 
— in  so  great  a  degree,  that  there  are  reallf 
few  pages  of  Victor’s  volumes  (some  of  the 
historical  poetry  excejrted)  in  which  the 
reader  will  not  be  made  sensible,  by  prompt 
and  vivid  metaphor,  striking  simile  and  il¬ 
lustration,  that  he  is  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  whose  study  has  been 
the  book  of  Nature  since  first  he  looked 
upon  its  pages,  who  has  mastered  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  mastery  of  love,  and  treasured 
It  in  heart  and  mind, — a  store  from  which 
he  can  draw  inexhaustibly,  and  with  all  the 
freedom,  vigor,  and  boldness,  of  one  who, 
knowing  that  he  hath  the  knowledge,  know- 
eth  also  how  to  employ  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  poetical 
power  which,  perhaps,  may  be  most  prop¬ 
erly  termed  allusive  description  (readers  of 
Milton  cannot  be  unacquainted  with  its  ex¬ 
ercise)  ;  and  which,  not  so  exclusively  re¬ 
specting  scenery — understanding  that  word 
as  applied  to  th&  mere  components  of  a 
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landscape — consists  in  presenting  an  idea 
of  a  region,  a  country,  or  (if  you  like)  a 
more  confined  locality,  either  by  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  some  prevailing  (jualily  which  at 
once  conveys  the  spirit,  the  iiifiueuce  of  the 
whole  to  the  reader’s  mind,  reflects  the 
light  and  shade  that  form  the  color  {)f  the 
scene,  or  by  grouping  together,  in  more  or 
less  quantity,  the  separate  objects  of  asso¬ 
ciation  and  interest  which,  at  once  height¬ 
ening  and  heightened  by  the  attractions  ol 
external  nature,  giving  and  receiving  charm, 
ntake  up  a  more  complete  picturescpte  than 
is  within  the  reach  even  of  that  art, — 

“  Which  morning,  noontide,  even,| 
Do  serve  with  all  their  chungetiil  pageantry.” 

For  the  antiquarian  and  man  of  art  are 
the  remains  and  motiurnents  of  a  coutitry  ; 
for  the  paititer  its  landscapes ;  for  the  his¬ 
torian  its  annals;  for  the  romancer  and  the 
lover  of  grotesque  lore  its  traditions,  fables, 
superstitions,  legends;  for  the  commentator 
on  lile  and  character,  its  manners,  tastes, 
and  tone  :  but  all  of  these  are  for  the  poet. 
Of  other  men,  each  appreciates  in  his  own 
department;  but  the  poet  alone  combines  j 
and  exhibits  in  masterly  portraiture  the  i 
whole  of  which  their  respective  subjects  are 
parts.  Thus,  he  compels  and  seizes  tliej 
spirit  that  eludes  the  grasp  of  others  :  thus,  he 
brings  into  presence  before  his  readers  that 
national  existence  which  is  composed  of  a 
people’s  past  and  present,  its  aspect  and  its 
associations,  its  history  and  romance,  its 
tone  of  feeling  and  popular  characteristics,! 
its  works  of  art,  its  riches  of  nature — j 
scenery,  and  soil,  and  clime.  V’ictor  HugO; 
abounds  in  this  allusive  de.scription  ;  and  ofi 
its  two  modes  of  bringing  scenes  before  the  , 
eyes  we  select  some  few'  examples,  which 
the  reader,  taking  the  author’s  volumes  in 
his  hand,  will  have  no  difliculty  in  multi¬ 
plying.  Sometimes  this  presentation  of  the 
scene  is  eftected  by  an  epithet,  the  beauty 
or  the  vivid  truthfulness  of  which  is  instan¬ 
taneously  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  in 
this  our  Victor  is  most  happy,  as — 

“  l.e  volcan  de  la  Sicile  blonde^" 

wherein  you  see  the  yellow  surface  of  that 
land  of  the  golden  ear,  the  granary  of  old 
Rome, — 

“  De  noirs  Escurial:;,  mystcrieux  sejour.’’ 

You  recognise  the  resort  of  Philip  the  dark- 
souled,  up  among  the  gloomy  sierra  of  Gua- 
darama. 


“  Le  Nil,  le  Rhin,  le  Tibre  ;  AusUrlitz  rayon- 
nante^ 

Eylaii, /roiV/  tt  brumtux.” 

You  behold  that  immortal  sun  peering  over 
and  blazing  upon  Moravian  uplands;  you 
behold,  too,  that  wintry  scene  of  horror  on 
the  inhospitable  plain  of  Prussian-Poland. 

In 

“  L’Arabie  ivf lanchissable” 

you  feel  that  a  single  word  has  spread  out 
the  desert  before  you.  And  be  it  remark¬ 
ed,  by  the  way,  that,  in  that  excellent  test 
of  a  j)oet,  the  degree  in  which  he  pos.«esses, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  a 
sway  over  epithets,  the  author  in  question 
will  bear  the  closest  and  nicest  criticism. 
Pages  of  commendation  might  be  written, 
and  pages  filled  with  instances  showing  how 
I  rich  is  his  command,  and  how  graceful  and 
!  judicious  his  employinent  of  this  most  ex¬ 
pressive  (juality  of  his  native  language. 

At  another  time,  the  poet’s  power  in 
bringing  either  a  single  scene,  or  the  grand 
mitional  features  and  historical  associations 
of  a  country,  to  the  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  readers,  is  shown  in  a  few 
rapid  and  off-hand  touches — suflicient, — 
rapid  and  off-hand  as  they  are — to  place  the 
indiv  idual  spot,  or  the  succession  of  views, 
the  whole  picturestpie  character  of  the  land, 
indeed,  before  them.  J.,ook  at  this  iahltuu 
of  the  renowned  Christian  and  Moslem  for¬ 
tresses  on  the  banks  of  the  glorious  stream 
that  reaches  from  its  Swabian  springs  to 

“  The  vast  enciiicture  <)f  that  glouiny  sea, 

Whose  waves  the  Orphean  lyre  forbad  to  meet 
In  contlicl.” 

It  is  from  a  piece  in  the  Oriintahs,  en¬ 
titled  “  Le  Danube  en  colere,”  a  piece  finely 
conceived,  indeed,  but  spoilt  by  sundry  ex¬ 
travagancies,  such  as  this  undoubted  genius 
sometimes  permits  himself  to  run  into. 
Old  Father  Danube  is  chiding  these  his  un- 
,  ruly  children  for  their  ever-recurring  lios- 
;  lilities  : 

j  Ye  daughters  mine  I  will  naught  abate 
Your  tierce  interminahlu  hale 
Still  am  1  doomed  to  rue  tlie  fate 

That  .such  unfriendly  neighbors  made? 

The  while  ye  might,  in  peaceful  cheer. 
Mirror  upon  my  waters  clear 
tSt'inlin  !  thy  (lothic  steeples  drear, 

And  thy  bright  minarets,  lieigrade  I 

Now,  here  you  have  the  spot  under  your 
eye,  with  all  the  conflicting  interest  that 
peculiarly  attaches  to  it.  Here  are  the 
broad  glassy  river,  the  confronting  battle¬ 
ments,  the  territorial  approximation,  the 
more  than  territorial  separation  of  Chris- 
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tianity  and  Islamism.  The  stanza  contains 
at  once  the  picture  of  the  place  and  its  his¬ 
tory,  its  aspect  and  its  associations.  Look, 
again,  at  this  grand  and  delicious  view  of  a 
land  dear  to  the  soul  ('f  Victor,  this  moving 
panorama  of  Iberian  scenery.  A  few  bold 
dashes,  and  the  spell  of  the  country  is  upon  j 
you.  Its  rom^Jlce  of  olden  time,  its  histo¬ 
ric  grandeur,  its  romance  of  modtrn  war; 
the  drear,  and  wild,  and  sublime  features  of 
its  external  nature;  its  wide-lying  cities,  its 
long  and  melancholy  tracts,  its  glorious 
monumental  remains,  are  seen  in — ay,  and 
something  of  the  character  of  its  singular 
people  is  transparent  through — the  vigorous, 
the  beautiful,  the  most  musical  verses  w  hich 
we  attempt  to  render.  The  lines  afi’ord, 
also,  an  excellent  example  of  that  felicity 
of  illustration  which  we  numbered  among 
our  author’s  accomplishments.  The  poem 
of  which  they  form  the  close  is  occupied 
with  the  sweetness  and  innocent  joyousness 
of  childhood,  and  pleads  for,  and  exhorts 
to  indulgence  for  its  free  and  sportive  sal¬ 
lies.  “  As  for  me,”  e.xclaimslhe  poet, — 


Tendre,  olle  ouvre  ses  ycnx  d’opale, 

D’ou  la  doucfur  du  ciel  descend  1” 

The  pale-faced  moon  in  tlie  noor.day  sky 
Shines  witli  a  niild-reviving  glow; 

Softly  nnclo.'iing  her  opal  eye, 

Shedding  the  sweetness  of  heav’n  below. 

From  the  same  piece,  and  what  a  noon¬ 
tide  etfect ! — 

“  Tout  \it,  et  se  i)oso  avec  griee, 
l.e  rayon  snr  le  sj-nil  onverl, 

1/onihre  (pii  I'nit  snr  I'eaii  (pii  passe, 

Le  ceil  bleu  snr  le  coteau  vert.”  • 

Ilow  graceful  the  picture  !  the  life,  the  repose  ! 

The  sunbeam  that  plays  on  tl;e  porch-stone 
w  ide  ; 

And  tiie  shallow’  that  fleets  o’er  the  stream  that 
flow  s. 

And  the  soft  blue  sky  with  the  hill’s  green  side. 

In  the  following  there  appears  to  u.s  .some¬ 
thing  of  the  exprbssion  wliich  Collins,  his 
fancy  (Ivvelling  on  the  dim  and  mysterious, 
knew  so  well  to  throw’  into  a  line, — a 
w  ord  : — 


For  nu  ,  w  hate'er  my  life  and  lot  may  show, 

Years  blank  with  gloom  or  t  heered  by  memory’s 
pb|w. 

Turmoil  or  peac*  ;  ne’i  r  be  it  mine,  I  pray. 

To  be  a  dweller  of  the  peojdc  d  earth, 
t*ave  ’neatli  a  ro<*f  alive  with  children’s  mirth. 
Loud  througli  the  li^ clung  day. 

^'o,  if  my  hap  it  be  to  sec  once  more 
Those  nojde  scenes  my  fiiotsteps  trod  before, 

An  infant  follower  in  ISapoleoii’s  tra  n  ; 
Koilrigo’s  holds,  \’ulenc'a  and  I. eon. 

And  both  Castillos,  and  mated  Arragon; 

Ne’er  be  it  mine,  U  i^pain  ! 

To  pass  thy  plains  with  cities  sprenl  between, 
Thy  stately  arches  Hung  o’er  deep  ravine, 

Thy  palaces,  of  Moor’s  or  Roman’s  lime  : 

Or  the  swift  windings  of  thy  (iuadahpiivir, 

Irave  in  those  gilded  cars,  where  bells  fur  ever 
Kin;:  their  melodiuus  chime.” 

But  they  whose  favor  is  dear  to  us  as 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  are,  doubtless,  desir¬ 
ous  to  hear  a  love-lay  of  our  boasted  bard, 
'riiey  shall  surely  have  one,  if  they  will  but 
permit  us  first  to  select  a  few  felicitous  spe¬ 
cimens;  some  small  gems,  but  sparkling, 
even  amidst  an  atmosphere  of  brilliancy. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sweet  tran.spareticy, 
a  veil  of  soft  light,  a  gleam  from  an  open 
corner  of  heaven,  such  as  Campbell  was 
wont  to  shed  in  liquid  verse.  Here  it  is, 
clothing  you  with  beauty  : — 

“  La  lune  au  jour  est  liede  cst  pale, 

Coniine  un  joyeux  convalescent: 


“  Chenes,  vous  grandirez  au  fond  des  solitudes, 
Dans  le.s  loinlains  hrumeux  a  la  clarte  des  soirs" 

Nor  is  this  fine  stroke  of  personification 
unlike  the  elVect  of  the  magician’s  wand, 
swayed  by  that  bold  yet  tender,  that  most 
— perhajis,  in  all  the  immortal  throng  of 
Britain’s  bards — most  picturesque  of  poets  : 

W  here  are  the  hapless  shijimon  .' — disappeared, 
(iune  down,  when  witness  none,  save  Night, 
hath  bet  n. 

Ye  deep,  deep  waves,  itf  knot-ling  mothers  feared, 
What  dismal  tales  know  ye  oi'  things  unseen  ! 
Tales,  that  yo  tell  your  whispering  selves  be¬ 
tween 

The  while  in  crowds  to  the  flood-tide  ye  pour; 
j  Atid  this  it  is  that  gives  you,  as  1  ween, 

'i’hose  mournful  vtticcs,  mournful  ever  more, 
j  When  ye  come  in  at  e\e  to  us  that  dwell  un 
I  sliore. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  image  : — 

I  c?  O 

i 

!  “  (»h,  regardez  le  cicl !  cent  nuages  mouvans, 

!  Amoiicele.s  lu-haut  sous  le  soullle  des  vents, 
Cironpent  lenrs  formes  inconnues  ; 

Sous  leurs  Hots  par  momens  llainboie  un  pale 
eclair, 

C’omme  si  tont-a-conp  (inehpie  geant  de  Fair 
Tirait  son  glaive  dans  !cs  lines  !” 

Sec,  where  on  high  the  vaporing  masses  piled 
liy  the  wind’s  breath  in  groups  grotesque  and 
wild. 

Present  strange  shapes  to  view  ; 

Now  darts  a  ghastly  llasli  from  out  their  shrouds, 
As  though  .some  air-horn  giant  ’mid  the  clouds 
Sudden  his  falchion  drew  !” 
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W  as  Milton  floating  in  the  brain  of  Vic¬ 
tor  ? — 

.Millions  of  flaming  swords  drawn  from  the 
thighs 

Of  niiglily  cherubim.” 

Here  a  simile,  expressed  with  what  sim¬ 
ple  solemnity,  hringing  in  the  active  spirit 
a  scene  how  pensive  and  religious,  how 
melancholy,  shadowy,  and  dim  ! — 

“  (”etriit  line  humble  I'glise  an  cintro  siirhaisse, 
l.Vglise  on  nous  ♦  ntr.iiiies, 

Oil  depuis  Irois  i-eiits  uiik  UNaieiit  dcju  passe 
K1  pk'ur6  iiien  d»  s  times. 

Kile  i-tiiit  iriste  et  ruliiie  a  hi  chute  dii  jour, 
1/cglise  oil  nous  CM  rallies, 

I/aiitel  sans  ser\iu*ur,  commc  un  ra;ur  sans 
amour 

Avail  eleiiit  ses  flammes. 

«  »  ft 

A  peine  on  entendait  flolter  (pieltpie  soupir, 
Oiielqiie  basse  parole, 

Comine  en  line  forel  ipii  vieiit  d'assoiipir 
Un  dernier  oiseaii  vole.” 


exceeding  tenderness  and  beauty,  of  such 
earnest  passion,  such  graceful  and  attractive 
melancholy,  that  to  say  we  present  you 
with  the  best,  would  be  an  assertii.n  we 
should  fear  to  hazard  ;  lest  feminine  dis¬ 
cernment — ipiick  and  critical  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  at  all  events — should  dispute  our 
choice  and  reverse  our  judgment,  and  from 
such  decision  there  would  be  no  appeal. 
We  pray  you,  therefore,  sweetest  Adriana,  to 
kindly  affect  ion  the  lay  we  here  select;  ac¬ 
cepting  the  (oncetli  (if  such  indeed  they 
be)  for  the  sake  of  the  devotion  and  utter 
abandon  of  the  passion-stricken  : — 

Since  every  thing  below 
Doth,  in  this  mortal  state, 

Its  tone,  its  fragrance,  or  its  glow, 
('onimiinicute  ; 

S'ince  all  that  livtsnnd  moves 
Ufon  this  earth,  bestows 
On  what  ii  seeks  and  wliut  it  loves 
I  Is  thorn  or  rose  ; 


I 

It  was  a  hiimb'e  church,  w  tii  arches  low,  i 

'I'he  church  w'e  enteicd  there,  i 

Where  many  a  weary  soul  since  long  ago  j 

Had  passed,  with  |)iaiiit  or  prayer.  j 

Moriifiil  and  still  it  was  at  day’s  decline,  ^ 

The  church  we  entered  there, 

As  in  a  lovele.>is  lieait,  at  the  lone  shrine, 

The  fires  exliiigiiished  were. 

«  *  •  » 

Scarcely  was  heard  to  float  some  gentlest  sigh, 
Scarcely  some  low.-hieathed  wool. 

As  in  a  lon-st  faH’ii  asleep,  doth  fly 
One  last,  belated  bird. 

Here,  again,  how  touching  an  applica¬ 
tion  ! — 

“  The  leaves  that  in  the  loiudy  walks  were  spread, 
Starting  from  otf  the  ground  beneaib  iiis  tread, 
Conrsod  o'er  the  gar^'en  plain  ; 

Tims,  sometimes,  ’iiiid  the  soul’s  deep  sormwings 
Our  tliougbis  a  niumeiit  mount  on  wounded 
wings, 

Then,  sudden,  fall  again.” 

Reader !  intelligent,  susceptible,  and 
tasteful  as  thou  doubtless  art,  tell  us  now 
in  confidence,  are  not  these  the  touches  of 
a  true  poet?  Do  you  not  acknowledge  in 
such  tlie  exquisite  hand  of  a  muster  ?  of 
one  who,  vvliether  he  strike  the  chords  of 
the  great  world-music  or  the  more  interior 
ones  of  the  human  instrument,  has  the 
skill — power  possessed  by  the  mighty 
alone — to  thrill  eitlier  lyre  with  responsive 
vibrations  to  the  tones  of  the  other  ? 

Hut  the  love-ditiy  ?  Anon,  anon,  sweet 
lectress !  There  are,  really,  so  many  of 
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J^ince  April  to  tbe  trci'S! 

(lives  a  bew, telling  sound, 

.And  Sombre  night  to  griefs  gives  case 
.And  peace  profound  ; 

Since  day-spring  on  the  flower 
.\  fr»*.«ili’ning  drop  confers. 

And  tile  frank  air  on  branch  and  bower 
Its  choristers  ; 

Since  the  dark  wave  bestows 
.\  soft  I  aress,  imprest 

On  the  green  hank  to  witich  it  gc«i 
Seeking  its  rest ; 

I  give  thee  at  this  hour, 

Thus  fondly  bent  o'er  lliec, 

The  hfst  of  ail  the  things  in  dow’r 
Tiiat  ill  me  he. 

Keeeivc, — poor  gift,  ’lis  true, 

Whicli  grief  not  joy,  endears, — 

My  ihouglits,  that  like  a  shower  of  dew, 
Kcacli  tiieein  tears. 

My  vows  untold  receive. 

All  |mre  before  thee  laid! 

Receive  of  all  the  days  I  live 
The  light  or  shade  ! 

My  hours  with  rapture  fill’d 
W  hich  no  suspicion  wrongs  ; 

And  all  the  Idandishments  distill’d 
I’rom  all  my  songs. 

My  spirit,  whose  essay 

Flies  fearless,  wihl,  and  free; 

And  hath,  and  seeks  to  guide  its  way 
No  star  but  thee.”* 

*  “  Cleave  the  dark  air,  and  seek  no  star  but 
tbee.”  -  D.vuw  in. 

.A  monosyllable  Hmc,  be  it  observed,  remarkable 
for  melodious  expression. 
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My  pensive,  dreamy  Muse, 

Wliu,  though  all  else  should  smile, 

Oft  as  thou  weep’st  with  thee  would  choose 
To  weep  the^while. 

Oh,  sw'eetest  mine  !  this  giA 
Receive  ; — ’tis  thine  alone;  — 

My  heart,  of  which  there’s  nothing  left 
U  hefl  I  ^ove  is  gone  ! 

Yet  a  little  more  roUn-maillnrd  among 
Victor's  crowd  of  fair  forms.  We  snatch 
at  them  “  quite  prontiscuously  we  stretch 
out  our  hands,  and  they  are  tilled.  Pause, 
then,  yet  a  moment  with  us,  ere  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  touch  the  ballad-poetry  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  and  admire  such  beatity  and  such 
happiness  of  expression  as  these  ; — 

“  Ferait  fuir  Ic  sommeil^  le  plus  craintif  des  an- 

gesr 

“  Par  la  blanche  colombe  aux  rapUles  adir.ux 
‘‘  Cette  tente  d’un  jour  qu’il  fuut  sitot  ployer,” 

spoken  of  mortal  life. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will  ap¬ 
prove  and  enjoy  sentiments  so  ennobling, 
so  cheering,  so  calming,  couched  in  such 
beautiful  form  as  here  they  lie: — 


David  !  comnie  un  grand  roi  qui  partage  k  des 
princes 

I.es  etats  paterncis  provinces  par  provinces, 

Dieii  donne  a  chaqne  artiste  un  empire  divers; 
An  portH  le  ►nntlle  epars  dans  I'nnivcrs, 

I. a  vie  et  la  penseect  les  foudres  tonnnntes 
j  Fa  le  splciidide  essuhn  des  strophes  frissonnantes^ 

I  Volant  de  rhoinine  a  l  unge,  et  du  inonstre  ti  la 
1  fleur; 

}  I. a  forme  an  statuaire;  an  peintre  la  c<nileur  ; 
j  -\n  doux  inusicien,  rireur  limpide  ct  sombre^ 

1  Lc  monde  ohscur  des  sons  qui  inurmurc  dans  l'vm~ 
I  bre." 

We  purposely  refrain  from  giving  any 
thing  but  the  original,  that  you  may  the 
better  appreciate  the.se  noble  lines.  Verily, 
with  such  command  of  language  and  such 
resounding  march  of  versification,  we,  for 
our.selves,  shall  begin  to  believe  in  the  j)os- 
sibility  of  a  French  Dryden — a  “  glorious 
John,”  and  eke — of  Paris. 

Shall  we  go  on?  we  say.  No;  for 
when  should  we  have  done  with  so  pleasing 
an  employment?  Yet  this  one  little  curios- 
I  ity  we  must  commend  to  our  loving  coun- 
;  trymen  and  dearly  beloved  Cockneys, — this 
j  designation  of  time  and  locality  to  the  na- 
I  tivity  of 

'  “  Ce  pedant  qu’on  apj  ella  Ennui 


“  li’auguste  Piete,  scrcante  des proscrits." 

“  Cet  lange,  qui  donne  et  qui  tremble, 

C’est  I’anmone  aux  y.  ux  de  douceur, 

All  front  credule,  et  qui  rcssenible 
A  la  Foi  dont  ella  est  la  euiur.” 

Au  front  crcdiile  !  How  sweetly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  unsuspecting  innocence !  the 
purity,  the  “  whiteness  of  the  soul,”  patent 
in  the  calm,  clear,  and  candid  brow  ! — 

“  Le  soir,  au  seui!  de  sa  deineurc, 
lleureux  celiii  qui  sail  encore 
Ram  asser  un  enfant  qui  pleure, 

Comine  un  avure  un  seipiin  d’or  !” 


j  whom  the  wicked  Frenchman,  with  true 
I  national  raillery,  calls 

i 

j  “  Ce  doctour,  nc  dans  Londres  un  Dimanche  cn 
j  Dcccmbrc.  ’ 

I  But  since  me  must  perforce  take  this  hit 
I  at  the  hands  of  V^ictor,  we  e’en  beg  leave 
I  to  pass  on  the  fun  ;  and,  accordingly,  des- 
j  patch  this  compliment  to  America,  with 
I  our  best  bow  to  President  Polk  and  his 
I  swaggering  statists: — 

I  C  3  O 

1 

I  “  People  ii  peine  essay e,  nation  de  liasard, 

f?ans  lige,  sans  passe,  sans  liistoire,  et  sans  art.” 


Beautiful  as  a  proverb  of  Palestine  or  of 
Persia  !  Shall  we  go  on  ?  It  would  be  as 
easy  as  agreeable  to  prolong  this  occupa¬ 
tion.  We  might  continue  to  gratify  tlie 
reader  of  taste  with  admirable  passages, 
striking  and  original  expressions,  taking 
the  jewels  from  out  their  rich  entourage. 
We  might,  we  say,  continue  to  present  to 
notice  single  lines  of  fine  effect  and  signi- 
ticance,  as — 

“Doux  comme  un  chant  du  soir,  for  coinnie  un 
choc  d’arniures 

or  vigorous  and  inipetuoys,  graceful  and 
flowing  numbers  as  these  : — 


Thus  it  is  that  our  friend  disposes  of  the 
grandiloquent  Jonathan  : — 

“  Many  persons,  whose  opinion  is  of 
weight,  liave  said  that  the  author’s  odes 
are  not  odes  :  be  it  so.  .Many  others^will 
say  (with  less  reason)  that  his  ballads  are 
no  ballads  at  all  :  granted  also.  Let  folks 
give  them  any  other  appellation  they 
choose :  the  author  agrees  to  it  before¬ 
hand.”  So  says  Victor  himself,  in  one  of 
his  prefaces  to  the  Odes  ct  Ilallndes ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  ballad  is  al¬ 
most  as  great  a  novelty  in  that  class  of 
French  poetry,  as  in  its  own  department 
was  his  ode.  Into  his  effusions  of  high 
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lyrical  effort  the  poet  has  poured  a  Hood  of 
song,  drawn  from  other  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion  tiian  sucli  as  supplied  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  classical  copyists, — the  pure  imi¬ 
tators  and  the  mixed  herd  of  imitators  of 
imitation.  A  bolder  grasp  of  measures,  a 
more  ample  sweep  of  language,  a  greater 
freedom  of  thought,  a  finer  play  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  an  immeasurably  deeper  intensity 
of  feeling  by  the  introduction  into  that 
heretofore  cold  and  formal  style,  that  dis¬ 
tant,  and,  so  to  say,  <d)jcctive  life,  of  a  per¬ 
vading  passion,  a  natural  earnestness  of 
sentiment,  a  vivid  personality  of  emotion, — 
these  have  been  the  contributions  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  to  the  Ode  of  Prance;  endow¬ 
ments  of  wiiich  there  was  so  much  need, 
«|u:diiies  whose  absence  was  so  felt,  that 
the  conieni|)lation  of  the  otherwise  well- 
executed  compositions  became  as  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  poetic  student  as  to  the  lonely 
husband  in  his  Spartan  halls  was  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  fair  proportioned  statues,  want¬ 
ing  the  tenderness  and  the  fire,  the  melting 
and  kindling  glance  of  vitality  : — 

'V'c/irn pXjJv  Si  Ko\i>cmoi' 

K'yf/fTdi  ‘^Cuni  liffpi  ' 

c  iv  cij^r,'Vi'ais 

’]>,!£{  TT.Iff’  ’Aippti'iTa. — Jlgam. 

So  great  and  so  novel  in  their  character 
are,  we  again  repeat,  the  merits  of  our  au¬ 
thor  with  reference  to  the  higher  Ivrical 
poetry  of  his  country.  ^Vithout  claiming 
for  him  so  high  a  meed  of  praise,  we  can 
hardly  regard  his  productions  under  the 
head  of  ballads  as  forming  a  less  striking 
contrast  with  their  predecessors 
minis.  Although  a  taste  for  anliiiuarian  re¬ 
search,  and  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  the  olden  times  of  their 
history,  have  now  been  for  some  time  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  literature  of  our  accom¬ 
plished  neighbors,  it  was  not  a  little  start¬ 
ling  to  hear  a  young  poet  announce,  twenty 
years  ago,  that  his  ballads  were  an  “  en  ^ 
deavor  to  give  some  idea  of  what  might  be  i 
the  poems  of  the  first  troubadours  of  the| 
middle  ages, — of  those  Christian  rhapso- 
dists  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but 
their  sword  and  their  guitar,  and  who  went 
about  from  chateau  to  chateau,  reipiiting 
hospitality  with  songs.”  This  was  certain¬ 
ly  a  novel  announcement,  and  a  bold  one  ; 
for  if,  on  one  part,  from  “  liberal  ”  France 
was  to  be  expected  nothing  but  contempt 
for  those  dark  ages  of  knightly  courtesy 
and  religious  enthusiasm ;  or  from  the 
remnants  of  imperial  France,  only  that  in¬ 


difference  which  it  manifested  to  every 
thing  but  the  souvenirs  of  its  own  achieve¬ 
ments;  the  sympathies  of  the  Restoration, 
on  another  hami,  would  revert  rather  to  the 
pure  ‘‘  classic  ”  glories  of  Louis  XIV.,  or, 
at  furthest,  to  the  Caussades  and  Candales, 
and  the  (iabrielles  of  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.  To  avow,  therefore,  before  a 
Parisian  public  a  medicxwal  tiight  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  was  rather  a  daring  attempt  at  reac¬ 
tion  in  poetic  sympathies;  albeit  the  essay 
was  made  during  the  restoration  of  an  an¬ 
cient  dynasty,  and  under  the  blessed  rule 
of  a  “  7'oi  cltevalicr.”  We  might  dispute 
the  successful  realization  of  the  author’s 
design,  but  we  are  content  to  take  them 
under  the  name  he  has  given  them  in  his 
first  volume — Ballads  ;  and  embracing  in 
our  notice  others  which  come  under  the 
same  head,  without  pretending  to  the  same 
purj>ose,  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
a  notion  of  Hugo’s  ability  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  One,  and  a  splendid  one,  among 
j  those  which  profess  a  troubadour  character 
— Ln  Fiancee  du  Timbalier — is  known  to 
the  readers  of  Fuaser  by  the  admirable 
tratislation  in  “  The  Relics  of  Father 
Front.”  We  select  another,  as  excelling 
by  its  touching  simplicity,  and  as  present¬ 
ing — if  not  exactly  a  specimen  of  what  the 
troubadours  themselves  would  have  sung — 
j  at  all  events,  a  coloring  of  imagination 
I  drawn  from  those  times  of  popular  cre- 
I  deuce  with  their  countless  and  picturesque 
superstitions.  Few  can  fail  to  be  struck, 
we  think,  with  tlie  beautiful  picture  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sixth  stanza  ; — 

The  Grandmother^ 

“  Mother  of  our  own  dear  mother,  good  old  gran- 
dam,  wake  and  smile  ! 

Commonly  your  lips  keeji  moving  when  you’re 
i  sleeping  all  the  while  : 

I  For  between  your  j>ray’r  and  slumber  scarce  the 
dill'erence  is  known  ; 

But  to-night  you’re  like  the  image  of  Madonna 
cut  in  stone. 

With  your  lips  without  a  motion  or  a  breath — a 
single  one. 

Why  more  heavily  than  usual  dost  thou  bend 
thine  old  grey  brow  i 

What  is  it  we’ve  done  to  grieve  thee,  that  thou’lt 
not  caress  us  now  ^ 

(■randain,  see !  the  lamp  is  paling,  and  the  tire 
burns  fast  away  ; 

iSpeak  to  us,  or  lire  and  lamp-light  will  not  any 
longer  stay. 

And  thy  two  poor  little  children,  we  shall  die  as 
well  as  they'. 

Ah  !  w'hen  thou  shalt  wake  and  find  ua,  near  the 
lamp  that's  ceased  to  burn. 
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Dead,  and  when  thou  speakest  to  us,  deaf  and 
silent  in  our  turn — 

Then,  how  great  will  be  your  sorrow  !  then  you’ll 
•  cry  for  us  in  vain  ; 

Call  upon  your  saint  and  patron  for  a  long,  long 
time  and  fain, 

And  a  long,  long  time  embrace  us,  ere  we  come 
to  life  again  ! 

Only  feel  how  warm  our  hands  are  ;  wake,  and 
place  tliy  hands  in  ours 

Wake,  and  sing  us  some  old  ballad  of  the  wan- 
d'ring  troubadours. 

Tell  ns  of  those  knights  w’hom  faiiies  used  to 
help  t()  U»VH  and  fame, 

Knights  who  brought,  instead  of  posies,  spoils 
and  tropities  to  lln*ir  dame, 

And  whose  war-cry  in  the  battle  was  a  lady’s 
gentle  name. 

'fell  us  what’s  the  sacred  token  wicked  shapes 
and  sprites  to  scare- ! 

-And  of  Lucifer— who  was  it  saw  him  Hying 
through  the  air  ? 

What’s  the  gem  that’s  on  the  forehead  of  the 
King  of  (luonies  display’’d  ? 

Does  Archbishop  Turpin’s  psalter,  or  Roland’s 
enormous  blade, 

Daunt  the  great  black,  King  of  Evil  ? — Say,  which 
makes  him  most  afraid  ? 

Or  thy  large  old  Bible  reach  us,  with  its  pictures 
bright  and  blue, — 

lleav’n  all  gold  ;  and  saints  a-kneeling ;  and  the 
infant  Jesus  too, 

In  the  manger  with  the  oxen;  and  the  kings; 
and  soft  and  slow 

O’er  the  middle  of  the  pages  guide  our  fingers  as 
we  go, 

Reading  some  of  that  good  Latin,  speaks  to  God 
from  us,  you  know. 

Graiidam,  see  !  the  light  is  failing, —  failing;  and 
upon  the  hearth 

And  around  the  blackened  ingle  leaps  the  shadow 
in  its  mirth. 

Ila  !  perhaps  the  sprites  are  coming  ! — yes,  they’ll 
soon  be  at  the  door  ; — 

Wake,  oh,  wake  I  and  if  you're  praying,  dearest 
grandam,  pray  no  more  : 

Sure,  you  do  not  wish  to  fright  us,  you  who 
cheered  us  aye  before  ! 


But  thine  arms  are  colder,  colder  ;  and  thine  eyes 
so  closed  are  ; — 

’Twas  but  lately  you  did  tell  us  of  another  world 
afar ; 

And  of  heav’n  you  were  discoursing,  and  the 
grave,  where  people  he, — 

Told  us  life  was  sh<)rt  and  fleeting^  and  of  death, 
that  all  must  die. 

What  is  death  ?  dear  grandam,  tell  us  what  it  is, — 
you  don’t  reply  !” 

Long  time  did  those  slender  voices  moan  and 
murmur  all  alone  : 

Still  the  aged  dame  awaked  not,  though  the  gold¬ 
en  morning  shone. 

Soon  was  heard  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  solemn 
funeral  bell, 

Mouinfully  the  air  resounded  :  and,  as  silent  eve¬ 
ning  fell. 
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One  who  pass'd  that  door  half-opcn’d  those  two 
little  ones  es[)ied, 

With  the  holy  book  before  them  kneeling  at  the 
lone  bedside. 

To  quit  troubadours  and  trouveres,  Pro¬ 
vencals  or  Picards,  here  is  a  siiatcli  IVoin 
the  llomanrrro  Gcmral.  Who,  native  or 
fttreion,  has  ever  veninred  to  compete  with 
Lockhart  in  the  handling  of  a  Spanish 
ballad  ?  The  htllowin^  “  Romance  Mau- 
re.‘^(pie”  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Orien¬ 
tates  ;  Spain  is  a  ground  that  Victor  de¬ 
lights  to  tread  over  again.  We  place  the 
Lnglish  version  of  this,  one  of  the  many 
ballads  on  the  infants  of  Lara,  beside 
that  of  our  author,  and  w'e  think  the 
Frenchman  must  here  cede  the  |)alm.  His 
version  is  gallant  and  easy  in  parts,  hut  it 
wants  the  total  spirit  and  the  dash  of  Lock¬ 
hart’s  hounding  lines;  it  has  not  the  res(v 
lute  compression,  the  masterly  abruptness 
of  the  Scot’s  handiwork  : — 

VICTOR  HUGO. 

“  Itumaiice  Maurcsqne. 

“  Don  Rodrigue  c.st  ii  la  chasse, 

Sans  t'pec  sans  cuirassc, 

Dn  j«»ur  d’eto,  vers  mndi. 

Sous  la  f'uillee  cl  sur  I’berbc 
II  s’nssied,  riiominc  superbo, 

Don  Rodrimio  le  liardi. 

La  liaine  en  feu  le  devore. 

Sombre  il  pense  au  batard  inaure 
A  son  neveu  Mudarra, 

Dont  ses  comphtl.s  sanguinaircs, 

Jadis  out  tue  les  frerrs 
Les  sept  infans  de  Lara. 

Pour  le  tr(»uvcr  eu  campagne, 

II  traverserail  I’Espagne 
De  Figucre  aSSeluval, 

L’un  dos  deu.x  mourrait  sans  doute, 

En  ce  moment  sur  la  route 
II  passe  un  homme  a  cheval. 


‘  Ct'cvalier,  chretien  ou  maure, 
Q,ui  dors  sous  la  sycamore. 

Diet!  te  guide  par  la  main  !’ 

‘  tine  Dieu  repaiide  ses  graces 
Sur  tt)i,  recuyer  tpii  passes, 
Qui  [lasses  par  le  cliemin  !’ 

‘  riievalier,  chretien  ou  maure, 
Ciui  dors  sous  la  sycamore, 
Parmi  I’herbe  du  vallon, 

Dis  ton  notn,  alin  «|u’on  sachc 
Si  tu  portes  le  panache 

D  un  vaillant  ou  d’un  felon.’ 

‘  Si  e’est  la  ce  qui  t’intrigue, 
On  m’appelle  Don  Rodrigue, 
Don  Rodrigue  de  Lara  ; 
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Dona  ?aiiclie  pst  ma  soMir  mcmc  ; 

Dll  rnoins,  c’est  a  mon  baptcme, 

Ce  qn’un  pretre  declura. 

J’atienJs  s'-us  re  sycamore, 

J’ai  clierclie  a  Znmore 

Ce  -Mmlarra  le  hatard, 

I.p  fils  de  la  renejrate, 

Uni  coriimaiide  line  f’regate 
Du  roi  maiire  Aliatar. 

Ccrte,  a  moins  qii’il  ne  lu’evite, 

Je  le  rrcotinaitrais  vile  ; 

'J’oiijoiirs  il  porle  avec  liii 
Notre  da^m*  de  famille; 

Uiie  a^ate  au  |>ommeaii  lirille, 

Kt  la  lame  est  sans  etui. 

Oui,  par  mon  amc  cliretienne, 

D’liiie  aut'e  main  qiie  la  miennc, 

(’e  mecreant  ne  moiirra; 

C’est  le  bonlieiir  qiie  je  liri^ue.’ — 

‘  On  l'af)pelle  Don  Roilrigwe, 

Don  Rodrigue  de  I.ara  : 

Kli  liien  !  seigneur,  le  jeuue  iiomme 
(iui  le  parle  et  qui  te  nomme, 

(Vest  .Mudarra  le  h.itard. 

(Vest  le  vengeiir  et  le  ju"e, 

Clierclie  a  present  un  refuse  !’ 

I/autre  dit;  ‘  lu  viens  liien  tard  !’ 

*  Moi,  fils  do  la  renfgate, 

(i,ui  commande  one  fregate 

Du  roi  maure  Aliatar; 

Moi,  ma  Hague  et  ma  vencennce, 
Tons  les  trois  d'intelligence, 

Nous  voici  !’  ‘  Tu  viens  bien  tard  1’ 

*  Trop  tot  pour  toi,  Don  Rodrigue, 

A  moins  qn’il  ne  te  fatigue 

De  vivre.  .Mi !  la  peur  t’emeut, 
Ton  front  jiiilit ;  rends,  infauie, 

A  moi  la  vie,  rt  ton  ame 
A  ton  ange,  s'il  eu  vent. 

Si  mon  poignard  de  'Polcde 
Et  mon  Dieu  me  sont  en  aide, 
Regarde  nies  yeux  ardens  ; 

Je  snis  ton  seigneur,  Ion  rnaitrc, 

Et  je  t'arraclierais,  tr.aitre, 

Le  soulMe  d’entre  les  dents  1 

Le  nevcu  de  Dona  ?anelie, 

Dans  ton  sang  enfin  rtanciie 
La  soif  qui  le  dt-vora  ; 

INIon  onrie,  il  faut  que  tu  meures. 
Pour  toi  plus  de  jours  iii  d’lieures  !’ 

‘  Mon  bon  neveu,  .Mudarra. 

Un  moment!  afin  qiiej'aille 
Clierrber  mon  fer  de  balaille.’ — 

‘  Tu  n’aura<  d’autres  delais, 

Uue  eelui  qu'ont  eu  mes  frcres; 
Dans  lesraveaux  funeraires, 

Ou  tu  les  as  mis,  suis-Irs  '. 

Si  jusqu’ii  riieiir**  venue, 

J’ai  garde  ma  lame  riiie, 

C’est  que  je  voulais,  bourreau, 
Que,  vengeant  la  reiu'gate, 

Ma  Hague  au  pommeaii  d ’agate, 

Eiit  ta  gorge  pour  fuurreau.’  ” 


;  I.OCKHART. 

I 

:  “  T/ie  Vengeance  of  Mudara. 

[  “  To  the  chase  goes  Rodrigo  with  bound  and  with 
;  hawk, 

I  But  w  bat  game  be  desires  is  revealed  in  bistalk, — 

;  ‘  (Jb,  in  vain  have  1  slaughter’d  tbe  infants  of 
Lara, 

There’s  an  heir  in  bis  halls — there’s  tbe  bastard 
Mudara  ! 

There’s  tbe  son  of  tbe  renegade — spawn  of  Ma- 
boun  : 

If  1  meet  uilb  !\Iudara,  my  spear  brings  him 
I  down  !’ 

I 

^  While  Rodrigo  rides  on  in  the  beat  of  bis  wrath, 

!  A  stripling,  armed  cap-a-pli}y  crosses  bis  path; 

I  ‘(jood  morrow,  young  squire  !’  ‘  Good  morrow, 

j  old  knight  !’ 

•  ‘  Will  you  ride  with  our  party  and  share  our  de- 

'  light  ?’ 

I  ‘  Speak  your  name,  courteous  stranger,’  the  strip¬ 
ling  replied, 

I  '•  Speak  >  onr  name  and  your  lineage,  ere  with  vou 

1  I  Vide!’ 

J  ‘  .My  name  is  Rodrigo,’  thus  answered  tbe  knight, 
1  ‘  (.)f  tbe  line  of  old  Lara,  though  barr’d  from  my 

,  For  tbe  kinsman  of  Salas  proclaims  for  the  heir 
\  Of  our  ancestors’  castles  and  forestries  fair 
A  bastard — a  r»*negadc’s  offspring — Mudara, 

I  Whom  I’ll  send,  if  I  can,  to  the  infants  of  Lara.’ 


I  ‘  I  behold  thee — disgrace  to  thy  lineage  ! — with 

I  behold  tliee,  thou  murderer  !’  answered  the  boy  . 
I ‘The  bastard  you  curse,  you  behold  him  in  me  ; 

I  But  his  brothers’  avenger  that  bastard  shall  be  1 
]  Draw  !  for  I  am  the  renegade’s  oflspnng,  Mudara  ; 
j  We  shall  see  who  inherits  the  life-blood  of  Lara  '.’ 

I  ‘  I  am  armed  for  the  forest  chase,  not  for  the  fight  ; 
I  I..et  me  go  for  my  shield  and  my  sword,’  cries  th.* 
^  knight. 

Now  the  mercy  you  dealt  to  my  brothers  of  old, 
Be  the  hope  of  tint  mercy  the  comfort  you  hold  ! 
'  Die  !  foeman  to  Hanclia  ;  die  !  traitor  to  Lara  !’ 

;  .As  he  .>pake,  there  was  blood  i  n  the  spear  of  Mu- 
’  dura.” 


1 


And  now  tor  a  painful  confes.sion.  Among 
^^ome  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (ff  the 
Orientales  is  an  awful  ballad,  “  La  Legcnde 
dela  Nonne,”  which  would  have  gladdened 
the  soul  of  Monk  Lewis,  and — better  than 
his  own  “Cloud-kings  and  Water-kings  “ 
— better  than  Southey’s  “  Old  Women  of 
Berkeley”  and  “  Painters  of  Florence  ” — 
better  than  Sir  VV’^alier’s  contributions  to 
that  collection — would,  with  its  grim  Ger¬ 
man  conception,  clothing  itself  in  the  fierce 
colors  of  Spanish  passion  and  the  <lark 
light  of  Spanish  scenery,  its  reckless  ra¬ 
pidity  of  verse  contrasting  with  the  solemn 
I  horror  of  the  tale,  its  bizarre  refrain  ring- 
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ing  ever  and  anon  amid  the  recounted  crime 
and  the  recorded  punishment — would,  we 
say,  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  Talrs  of 
Wonfkr.  We  confess,  with  confusion  of 
face,  that  it  has  ballled  our  powers  of 
“  oversetting.”  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  ex¬ 
tract  it,  with  its  four-and-twenty  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  ca-piece;  but  we  freely  offer  a 
couple  of  uncut  copies  of  Regina  to  who¬ 
ever  shall  worthily  execute  its  traduction. 
But  let  him  who  attempts  it  beware  what 
he  is  about.  It  well-nigh  drove  us  to  an 
act  of  the  last  desperation.  For  the  life  of 
us,  we  could  not  succeed  in  rendering,  with 
safe  gravity,  the  singular  refrain^ — which, 
by  the  bye,  while  perfectly  in  character 
with  the  land  of  the  toreador,  is  decidedly 
of  the  northern  ballad,  by  its  want  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  current  of  the  story, — 

“  Enfans,  voici  des  bocufsqui  passent, 
Cachez  vos  rouges  tabliers.” 

To  alter  it  would  be  to  take  the  tale  into 
another  country,  and  thus  destroy  one-half 
of  its  effect. 

To  console  ourselves  for  our  incapacity 
in  the  terrible  line,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
the  pathetic.  Under  the  unassuming  title 
of  “  Guitare,”  Victt>r  slips  into  our  hand  a 
bit  of  ballad  poetry  of  that  rich  and  rare 
quality,  in  which  exquisite  Art  vindicates 
to  itself  the  grace  and  charm  of  Nature. 
Listen  and  judge  ; — 

“  ’Twas  Ga«tibelza,  ranger  bold. 

And  tiiiis  it  was  he  sung, — 

‘  O  wl»o  doth  liere  Saldna  know, 

Ye  villagers  among. ^ 

Dance  on  the  while  !  On  Mount  Falou 
Die  the  last  streaks  of  day  — 

The  wind  that ’thwart  the  mountain  cotnes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Doth  any  my  s*  riora  know, 

Sabina,  bright  and  brown 
Her  mother  was  the  gipsy  old 
Of  Antequera’s  town  ; 

Who  shriek’d  at  night  in  the  great  tow’r, 
liike  t<i  the  owlet  grey. — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Dance  on  !  the  goods  the  hour  he.stows 
Were  meant  for  us  to  use  ; 

O  she  was  fair  ;  her  bright  black  eye 
Made  lover's  fmey  muse 
Now  to  this  greybeard  with  his  child 
Give  ye  an  hIuh,  I  pray  ! — 

The  wind  that ’thwart  the  niountain  comes 
W’ill  witch  my  wits  away. 

The  queen  beside  her  had  been  plain, 

When,  on  the  bridge  at  eve. 


At  fair  Toledo,  you  beheld 
Her  lovely  bosom  heave, 

’Neath  bodice  black,  and  chaplet  old 
Epon  her  neck  tnat  lay. — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

The  king  unto  his  nephew  said, 
licholding  her  so  fair, 

‘  But  lor  a  kiss,  a  smile  of  her, 

But  for  a  lock  of  hair. 

Trust  me,  Don  Buy,  I'd  give  broad  Spain, 

I’d  give  Bern’s  rich  sway  !’ — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

I  know  not  if  I  loved  this  dame, 

But  this  1  know  and  own, 

That  for  one  look  from  out  her  soul 
Right  gladly  had  I  gone, 

’Neath  holt  and  chain  to  work  the  oar. 

For  ten  long  years  to  ^tay. — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  comesi 
Will  witch  my  wits  .away. 

One  summer's  day,  one  sunny  day, 

She  with  her  sister  came, 

To  sport  her  in  the  rivulet. 

That  hriglit  and  beauteous  <lame  ! 

I  saw  her  young  companion’s  foot, 

I  saw  her  knee,  i’liiy  — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

When,  siiiqile  shepherd,  I  beheld 
That  fresh  and  fair  donzel, 

Methought  ’twas  Cleopatra’s  self, 

W'ho  led, — as  legonils  tell, — 

Captive  the  Ciesar  of  .Mmaine, 

Th.it  might  not  say  her  nay, — 

The  wind  tliat.’thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Dance,  villagers,  the  night  diaws  down 
Sabina, — wo  the  hour  ! — 

Did  sell  her  love,  did  sell  her  all, 

Sold  heart  and  beauty’s  dow’r, 

For  (?ount  Saldana’s  ring  of  gold, 

.•Ml  for  a  trinket  gay. — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Now  let  rue  lean  on  this  old  scat, 

For  I  am  tired,  perdy. 

1  tell  you  with  this  (’ount  she  fled, 

Beyond  the  reacli  of  me. 

Thev  went  by  the  (Terd.ina  road, 

Whither,  1  cannot  say  — 

The  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  come? 
Will  witch  my  wits  away.  ' 

I  saw  her  pass  my  dwelling  by, 

’Twas  niy  last  look  for  aye  ! 

Ami  now  I  go  grieving  and  low, 

And  dreaming  all  the  dav  ; 

M  V  sword’s  hung  up,  my  heart’s  afar 
Over  yon  hills  astray. — 

O  the  wind  that  ’thwart  the  mountain  conies 
Hath  witch’d  my  wits  away.” 

And  now,  adieu,  Victor  !  Peer  though 
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thou  be,  forget  not  thine  other  designation  : 
lor  all  the  green-braided  badge  of  thy  new 
order,  see  that  thou  discard  not  the  Muse’s 
livery  :  and,  in  the  intervals  of  senatorial 
session,  give  us  yet  another  of  those  de¬ 
lightful  volumes  of  thine,  with  their  quaint, 
fantastic,  arabesque,  crepuscular,  enigmati¬ 
cal  titles. 


TRAVELLING  LETTERS,  WRITTEN  ON 
THE  ROAD. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


TO  ROME  BY  PISA  AND  SIENA.  j 

There  is  nothing  in  Italy,  more  beauti¬ 
ful  to  me,  than  the  coast-road  between  Ge- , 
noa  and  Spezzia.  On  one  side  :  sometimes  j 
lar  below,  sometimes  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  road,  and  often  skirted  by  broken  rocks' 
of  many  shapes:  there  is  the  free  blue  sea,  I 
with  here  and  there  a  picturesijue  feluca 
gliding  slowly  on  ;  on  the  other  side,  are 
lofty  hills,  ravines  besprinkled  with  white  ^ 
cottages,  patches  of  dark  olive  woods, 
country  churches  with  their  light  open 
lowers,  and  country  houses  gaily  painteil.  | 
On  every  bank  and  knoll  by  the  way  side, 
the  wild  cactus  and  aloe  flourish  in  exube- ! 
rant  profusion  ;  and  the  gardens  of  the  | 
bright  villages  along  the  road,  are  seen,  all , 
blushing  in  the  summer-time  with  clusters 
of  the  Belladonna,  and  are  fragrant  in  tlie 
autumn  and  winter  with  golden  oranges, 
and  lemons.  j 

Some  of  the  villages  are  inhabited,  al¬ 
most  e.xclusively,  by  flshermen ;  and  it  is  | 
l)lcasanl  to  see  their  great  boats  hauled  up 
on  the  beach,  making  little  patches  of 
shade,  where  they  lie  asleep,  or  where  the  ' 
women  and  children  sit  romping  and  look¬ 
ing  out  to  sea,  while  they  mend  tlieir  nets 
upon  the  shore.  There  is  one  town,  Ca- 
moglia,  with  ‘  its  little  harbor  on  the  sea, 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  road  :  where 
families  of  mariners  live,  who,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  owned  coasting-ve.sscls  in  that 
place,  and  have  traded  to  Spain  and  else¬ 
where.  Seen  from  the  road  above,  it  is 
like  a  tiny  model  on  the  margin  of  the 
dimpled  water,  shining  in  tlie  sun.  De¬ 
scended  into,  by  the  winding  mule-tracks, 
it  is  a  perfect  miniature  of  a  primitive  sea¬ 


faring  town  ;  the  saltest,  roughest,  most  pi¬ 
ratical  little  place  that  ever  was  seen. 
Great  rusty  iron  rings  and  mooring-chains, 
capstans,  and  fragments  of  old  masts  and 
spars,  choke  up  the  way ;  hardy  rough- 
weather  boats,  and  seamen’s  clothing,  flut¬ 
ter  in  the  little  harbor  or  are  drawn  out  on 
the  sunny  stones  to  dry  ;  on  the  parapet  of 
the  rude  pier,  a  few  amphibious-looking 
fellows  lie  asleep,  with  their  legs  dangling 
over  the  wall,  as  though  earth  or  water 
were  all  one  to  them,  and  if  they  slipped 
in,  they  would  float  away,  dozing  comfort¬ 
ably  among  the  fishes  ;  the  church  is  bright 
with  trophies  of  the  sea,  and  votive  ofler- 
ings,  in  commemoration  of  escape  from 
storm  and  shipwreck.  The  dwellings  not 
immediately  abutting  on  the  harbor  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  blind,  low  archways,  and  by 
crooked  steps,  as  if  in  darkness  and  in 
difliculty  of  access  they  should  be  like 
holds  of  ships,  or  inconvenient  cabins  un¬ 
der  water ;  and  every  where,  there  is  a 
smell  of  fish,  and  seaweed,  and  old  rope. 

The  coast-road  whence  Camoglia  is  de¬ 
scried  so  far  below,  is  famous,  in  the  warm 
season,  especially  in  some  parts  near  Ge¬ 
noa,  for  fire-flies.  Walking  there,  on  a 
dark  night,  1  have  seen  it  made  one  spark¬ 
ling  firmament  by  these  beautiful  insects; 
so  that  the  distant  stars  were  pale  against 
the  flash  and  glitter  that  spangled  every 
olive  wood  and  hill-side,  and  pervaded  the 
whole  air. 

It  was  not  in  such  a  season,  however, 
that  we  traversed  this  road  on  our  way  to 
Rome.  The  middle  of  January  was  only 
just  past,  and  it  was  very  gloomy  and  dark 
weather;  very  wet  besides.  In  crossing 
the  fine  Pass  of  Bracco,  we  encountered 
such  a  storm  of  mist  and  rain,  that  we 
travelled  in  a  cloud  the  whole  way.  There 
might  have  been  no  Mediterranean  in  the 
world,  for  any  thing  we  saw  of  it  there, 
except  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  clear¬ 
ing  the  mist  before  it,  for  a  moment,  show¬ 
ed  the  agitated  sea  at  a  great  depth  below, 
lashing  the  distant  rocks,  and  spouting  up 
its  foam  furiously.  The  rain  was  inces¬ 
sant;  every  brook  and  torrent  was  greatly 
swollen  ;  and  such  a  deafening  leaping,  and 
roaring,  and  thundering  of  water,  1  never 
heard  the  like  of  in  my  life. 

[  Hence,  when  we  came  to  Spezzia,  we 
found  iliat  the  Magra,  an  unbridged  river 
on  the  high-road  to  Pisa,  was  too  high  to 
be  safely  crossed  in  the  Ferry  Boat,  and 
were  fain  to  wait  until  the  afternoon  of 
next  day,  when  it  had,  in  some  degree,  sub- 
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sided.  Spezzia,  however,  is  a  orood  place 
to  tarry  at ;  by  reason,  firstly,  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  bay ;  secondly,  of  its  ghostly  Inn  ; 
thirdly,  of  the  head-dress  of  the  women, 
who  wear,  on  one  sifle  of  their  head,  a 
small  doll’s  str^w  hat,  stuck  on  to  the 
hair;  which  is  certainly  the  oddest  and 
most  roguish  head-^ear  that  ever  was  in- 
vented. 

The  Magra  safely  crossed  in  the  Ferry 
Boat — the  passage  is  not  by  any  means 
agreeable,  when  the  current  is  swollen  and 
strong — we  arrived  at  Carrara,  within  a  few 
hours.  In  good  time  next  morning,  we  got 
some  ponies,  and  went  out  to  see  the  mar¬ 
ble  quarries. 

Tliey  are  four  or  five  great  glens,  run¬ 
ning  up  into  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  until 
they  ca!i  run  no  longer,  atul  are  stopped  by 
being  abruptly  strangled  by  Nature,  The 
quarries,  or  “  caves,”  as  they  call  them 
there,  are  so  many  openings,  high  up  in  the 
hills,  on  either  side  of  these  passes,  where 
they  blast  and  excavate  for  marble;  wbiqb 
may  turn  out  good  or  bad  :  may  make  a 
nian’s  fortune  very  quickly,  or  ruin  him  by 
the  great  expense  of  working  what  is  worth 
nothing.  Some  of  these  caves  were  open¬ 
ed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  remain  as 
they  left  them  to  this  hour.  Many  others 
are  being  worked  at  this  moment ;  others 
are  to  be  begtin  to-morrow,  next  week, 
next  month  ;  others  are  unbought,  un¬ 
thought  of ;  and  marble  enough  for  more 
ages  than  have  passed  since  the  place  was 
resorted  to,  lies  hidden  every  where  ;  pa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  its  time  of  discovery. 

As  you  toil  and  clamber  up  one  of  these 
steep  gorges  (having  left  your  pony  sodden- 
ing  his  girths  in  water,  a  mile  or  two  lower 
down)  you  hear,  every  now  and  then,  echo¬ 
ing  among  the  hills,  in  a  low  tone,  more 
silent  than  the  previous  silence,  a  melati- 
choly  warning  bugle, — a  signal  to  the  mi¬ 
ners  to  withdraw.  Then,  there  is  a  thun¬ 
dering,  and  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
perhaps  a  .splashing  up  of  great  fragments 
of  rock  into  the  air;  and  on  jou  toil 
again  until  some  other  bugle  sounds,  in  a 
new  direction,  and  you  stop  directly,  lest 
you  should  come  within  the  range  of  the 
new  explosion. 

ThereJ  were  numbers  of  men,  working 
high  up  in  these  hills — on  the  sides — clear¬ 
ing  away,  and  sending  down  the  broken 
masses  of  .stone  and  earth,  to  make  way 
for  the  blocks  of  marble  that  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  As  these  came  rolling  down  from 
unseen  hands  into  the  narrow  valley,  I  could 
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not  help  thinking  of  the  deep  glen  (just  the 
same  sort  of  glen)  where  the  Roc  left  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor;  and  where  the  merchants 
from  the  heights  above,  flung  down  great 
pieces  of  meat  for  the  diamonds  to  stick  to. 
'I’here  were  no  eagles  here,  to  darken  the 
sun  in  their  swoop,  and  pounce  upon  them; 
but  it  was  as  wild  and  fierce  as  if  there  had 
been  hundreds. 

But  the  r»>a(l,  the  road  down  which  the 
marble  comes,  however  immense  the 
blocks  !  The  genius  of  the  couiUry',  and 
the  spirit  of  the  institutions,  pave  that  road, 
repair  it.  watch  it,  keep  it  g'^ng  !  Con¬ 
ceive  a  channel  of  water  running  over  a 
rocky  bed,  beset  with  great  heaps  of  stone 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  winding  down  the 
middle  of  this  valley  ;  and  thnt  being  the 
road — because  it  was  the  road  five  hundred 
years  ago!  Imagine  the  clumsy  carts  of 
five  hundred  years  ago,  being  used  to  this 
hour,  and  drawn,  as  they  used  to  be,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  by  oxen,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  were  w«)rn  to  death  five  hundred  years 
ago,  as  their  unhappy  descendants  are  ntiw, 
in  twelve  months,  by  the  suflering  and  ago¬ 
ny  of  this  cruel  work  !  Two  pair,  four 
pair,  ten  pair,  twenty  pair,  to  one  block, 
according  to  its  size  ;  down  it  must  come, 
this  way.  In  their  struggling  from  stone 
to  stone,  with  their  enormous  loads  behind 
them,  they  die  freijuently  upon  the  spot ; 
and  not  they  alone ;  for  their  passionate 
drivers,  sometimes  tumbling  down  in  their 
energy,  are  crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
wheels.  But  it  was  good  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  must  be  good  now  ;  and  a 
railroad  down  one  of  these  steeps  (the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world)  would  be  flat 
blasphemy. 

When  we  st<iod  aside  to  see  one  of  these 
cars  drawn  by  only  a  pair  of  oxen  (for  it 
had  but  one  small  block  of  marble  on  it), 
coming  down,  I  hailed,  in  my  heart,  the 
man  who  sat  upon  the  heavy  yoke,  to  keep 
it  on  the  neck  of  the  poor  beasts — and  who 
faced  backward  :  not  before  him — as  the 
very  Diwil  of  true  despotism,  fie  had  a 
great  rod  in  his  hand,  with  an  iron  point; 
and  when  they  could  plough  and  force  their 
wav  through  the  loose  bed  of  the  torrent 
no  longer,  and  came  to  a  stop,  he  poked  it 
into  their  bodies,  beat  it  on  their  heads, 
screwed  it  round  and  round  in  their  nos¬ 
trils,  got  them  on  a  yard  or  two,  in  the 
madness  of  intense  pam  ;  repeated  tall  these 
persuasions,  with  increased  intensity  of 
purpose,  when  they  stopped  again ;  got 
them  on,  once  more;  forced  and  goaded 
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them  to  an  abrupter  point  of  the  descent ;  quitted  themselves  very  well;  unlike  the 
and  when  their  writhing  and  smarting,  and  common  people  of  Italy  generally,  who 
the  weight  behind  them,  bore  them  plung-  (with  some  exceptions  among  the  Neapoli- 
ing  down  the  precipice  in  a  cloud  of  scat-  tans)  sing  vilely  out  of  tune,  and  have 
tered  water,  whirled  his  rod  above  his  very  disagreeable  singing  voices, 
head,  and  gave  a  great  whoop  and  hallo.  From  the  summit  •)f  a  lofty  hill  beyond 
as  if  he  had  achieved  something,  and  had  Carrara,  the  first  view  of  the  fertile  plain  in 
no  idea  that  they  might  .shake  him  off,  and  |  which  the  town  (»f  I*isa  lies — w  ith  Leghorn, 
blindly  mash  his  brains  upon  the  road,  in  :  a  purple  spot  in  the  11  it  distance — is  en- 
the  noon-tide  of  his  triumph.  I  chanting.  Nor  is  it  only  distance  tint  lends 

Standing  in  one  of  the  many  studii  of  I  enchantment  to  the  view  ;  for  the  fruitful 
Carrara  that  afternoon — for  it  is  a  great  country,  and  rich  woods  of  olive-trees 
workshop,  full  of  beautifully  finished  copies  !  through  w  hich  the  road  subsequently  passes, 
in  marble,  of  almost  every  figure,  group,  1  render  it  delightful. 

and  bust,  we  know — it  seemed,  at  first,  so!  'I'lie  moon  was  shining  when  we  ap- 
strange  to  me  that  those  exijuisite  shapes,  j  proached  Pisa,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
replete  with  grace,  and  thought,  and  deli-  could  see,  behind  the  wall,  the  leaning 
cate  repose,  should  grow' out  of  all  this  toil,  'Power,  all  awry  in  the  uncertain  light;  the 
and  sweat  and  torture  !  But  I  soon  found  a  shadow  y  original  (*f  the  old  pictures  in 
parallel  to  it, and  anexj)lanation  of  it,  in  every  school-books,  setting  forth  “  'Phe  Wonders 
virtue  that  springs  up  in  miserable  ground,  of  the  World.”  Like  most  things  con- 
and  every  good  that  has  its  birth  in  sorrow  nectedin  their  first  associations  withschool- 
and  distress.  And,  looking  out  of  the  books  and  school-times,  it  was  too  small, 
sculptor’s  great  window',  upon  the  marble  1  felt  it  keenly.  It  w'as  nothing  like  so  high 
mountains,  all  red  and  glowing  in  the  de-  above  the  wall  as  I  had  hoped.  It  was  ano- 
cline  of  day,  but  stern  and  solemn  to  the  ther  of  the  many  deceptions  practised  by 
last,  I  thought,  my  God  !  how  many  quar-i  Mr.  Harris,  Bookseller,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
ries  of  human  hearts  and  souls,  cajtable  of:  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  Ills  Tower 
far  more  beautiful  results,  are  left  shut  up'  w’as  a  fiction,  but  this  was  reality — and,  by 
and  mouldering  away,  while  pleasure-travel- '  comparison,  a  short  reality.  Still  it  looked 
lers  through  life,  avert  their  faces,  as  they  !  very  well,  and  very  strange,  and  was  quite 
pass,  and  shudder  at  the  gloom  and  rug-  as  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  llar- 
geduess  that  conceal  thein  !  ris  had  represented  it  to  be.  'Phe  quiet 

'Phe  then  reigning  duke  of  Modena,  to!  air  of  Pisa  too;  the  big  guard-house  at  the 
whom  this  territory  in  part  belonged,}  gate,  with  only  two  little  soldiers  in  it;  the 
claimed  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  ■  streets,  w’ith  scarcely  any  show  of  people  in 
only  sovereign  in  I'birope  who  liad  not  re- 1  them;  and  the  Arno,  llowing  quaintly 
cognized  Louis  Philippe  as  King  of  the  |  through  the  centre  of  the  town;  was  ex- 
French  !  He  was  not  a  wag,  but  quite  in  cellent.  So  I  bore  no  malice  in  my  heart 
earnest.  He  was  also  much  opposed  to  against  Mr.  Harris  (retnembering  his  good 
railroads;  and  if  certain  lines  in  contem- 1  intentions)  but  forgave  him  before  dinner, 
plation  by  other  potentates,  on  either  si<le  |  and  went  out,  full  of  confidence,  to  see  the 
of  him,  had  been  executed,  would  have  | 'Power  next  morning, 
probably  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having!  I  might  have  known  better,  but,  some- 
an  omnibus  plying  to  and  fro,  across  his  not!  how,  I  had  expected  to  see  it,  casting  its 
very  vast  dominions,  to  fi>rward  travellers!  long  shadow'  on  a  public  street  where  peo- 
from  one  terminus  to  another.  pie  came  and  went  all  day.  It  was  a  sur- 

Carrara,  shut  in  by  great  hills,  is  very  prise  to  me  to  find  it  in  a  grave  retired 
picturesque  and  bold.  Few'  tourists  stay  place,  apart  from  the  general  resort,  and 
there;  and  the  people  are  nearly  all  con-  carpeted  with  smooth  green  turf.  But  the 
nectcd,iu  one  w  ay  or  other,  w'ith  the  work- 1  group  of  buildings  clustered  on  and  about 
ing  of  marble.  'Phere  arc  also  villages  j  this  verdant  carpet,  comprising  the 'Pow'er, 
among  the  caves,  where  the  workmen  live. 

It  contains  a  beautiful  little  'Plieatre,  newly- 
built;  and  it  is  an  interesting  custom  there 
to  form  the  chorus  of  laborers  iu  the  mar¬ 
ble  quarries,  who  are  self-taught  and  sing 
by  ear.  I  heard  them  in  a  comic  opera, 
and  in  an  act  of  “Norma;”  and  they  ac- 


the  Baptistery,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Campo  Sant<*,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  beautiful  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  from  being  clustered  there,  to¬ 
gether,  aw  ay  from  the  ordinary  transactions 
ami  details  of  the  town,  they  have  a  singu¬ 
larly  venerable  and  impressive  character. 
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It  is  the  architectural  essence  of  a  rich 
old  city,  with  all  its  common  life  and  com¬ 
mon  habitations  pressed  out  and  filtered 
away. 

SisMONDi  compares  the  tower,  to  the 
usual  pictori.1I  representations  in  cliildren’s 
l)ooks,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  a 
happy  simile,  and  conveys  a  better  idea  of 
the  building  than  chapters  of  labored  de¬ 
scription.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace 
and  lightness  of  the  structure  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  remarkable  than  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  the  course  of  the  ascent  to 
the  top  (which  is  by  an  easy  staircase),  the 
inclination  is  not  very  apparent;  but,  at 
the  summit,  it  becomes  so,  and  gives  one 
the  sensation  of  being  in  a  ship  that  has 
heeled  over,  through  the  action  of  an  ebb- 
tide.  The  effect  vjton  the  low  side,  so  to 
speak — looking  over  from  the  gallery,  and 
seeing  the  shaft  recede  to  its  base — is  very 
startling;  and  I  saw  a  nervous  traveller 
hold  on  to  the  Tower  involuntarily,  after 
glancing  down,  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of 
propping  it  up.  The  view  within,  from  tlie 
ground — looking  up,  as  throtigh  a  slanted 
tube — is  also  very  curious.  It  cetainly  iji- 
clines  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  tour¬ 
ist  could  desire.  The  natural  im[)ulse  of 
ninty-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred,  who 
were  about  to  recline  upon  the  grass  below 
it,  to  rest  and  contemplate  the  adjacent 
buildings,  would  probably  be  not  to  take 
up  their  position  under  the  leaning  side,  it 
is  so  very  much  aslant. 

The  manifold  beauties  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Baptistery  need  no  recapitulation  from 
me ;  though  in  this  case,  as  in  a  hundred , 
others,  I  find  it  difficult  to  .separate  my  own 
delight  in  recalling  them,  from  your  weari¬ 
ness  in  having  them  recalled.  There  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  former,  and  there  are  a  variety  of 
rich  columns  in  the  latter,  that  tempt  me 
strongly. 

It  is,  I  hope,  no  breach  of  my  resolution 
not  to  be  tempted  into  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tions,  to  remember  the  Campo  Santo ; 
where  grass-grown  graves  are  dug  in  earth 
brought  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago, 
from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  where  there  are, 
surrounding  them,  such  cloisters,  with  such 
playing  lights  and  shadows  falling  through 
their  delicate  tracery  on  the  stone  pave¬ 
ment,  as  surely  the  dullest  memory  could 
never  forget.  On  the  walls  of  this  solemn 
and  lovely  place,  are  ancient  frescoes,  very 
much  obliterated  and  decayed,  but  very 
curious.  As  usually  happens  in  almost  any 
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collection  of  paintings,  of  any  sort,  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  where  there  are  many  heads,  there  is,  in 
one  of  them,  a  striking  accidental  likeness 
of  Napoleon.  At  one  time,  I  used  to  please 
my  fancy  with  the  speculation  whether 
these  old  painters,  at  their  work,  had  a 
foreboding  knowledge  of  the  man  who 
would  one  day  arise  to  wreak  such  destruc¬ 
tion  upon  art ;  whose  soldiers  would  make 
targets  of  great  pictures,  and  stable  their 
horses  among  triumphs  of  architecture. 
But  the  same  Corsican  face  is  so  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  at  this  day,  that  a 
more  commonplace  solution  of  the  coinci¬ 
dence  is  unavoidable. 

If  Pisa  lje  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
world  in  right  of  its  Tower,  it  may  claim 
to  be,  at  least,  the  second  or  third  in  right 
of  its  beggars.  They  waylay  the  unhappy 
visiter  at  every  turn,  escort  him  to  every 
door  he  enters  at,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him, 
with  strong  reinforcements,  at  every  door 
by  which  they  know  he  must  come  out. 
The  grating  of  the  portal  on  its  hinges  is 
the  signal  for  a  general  shout,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  appears,  he  is  hemmed  in,  and 
fallen  on,  by  heaps  of  rags  and  personal 
distortions.  The  beggars  seem  to  embody 
.all  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  Pisa.  Nt)- 
thing  else  is  stirring,  but  warm  air.  Going 
through  the  streets,  the  fronts  of  the  sleepy 
houses  look  like  backs.  They  are  all  so 
still  and  quiet,  and  unlike  houses  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  them,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  a  city  at  day¬ 
break,  or  during  a  general  siesta  of  the 
population.  Or  it  is  yet  more  like  those 
backgrounds  of  houses  in  common  prints, 
or  old  engravings,  where  windows  and 
doors  are  squarely  indicated,  and  one  figure 
(a  beggar  of  course)  is  seen  walking  off  by 
itself  into  illimitable  perspective. 

Not  so  Leghorn  (made  illustrious  by 
Smollet’s  grave)  'vliich  is  a  thriving,  busi¬ 
ness-like,  matter-of-fact  place,  where  idle¬ 
ness  is  shouldered  out  of  the  way  by  com¬ 
merce.  The  regulations  observed  there, 
in  reference  to  trade  and  merchants,  are 
very  liberal  and  free ;  and  the  town,  of 
course,  benefits  by  them.  Leghorn  has  a 
bad  name  in  connection  with  stabbers,  and 
with  some  justice  it  must  be  allowed  ;  for, 
not  many  years  ago,  there  was  an  assassina¬ 
tion  club  there,  the  members  of  which 
bore  no  ill-w'ill  to  any  body  in  particular, 
but  stabbed  people  (quite  strangers  to 
them)  in  the  streets  at  night,  for  the  plea- 
sue  and  excitement  of  the  recreation.  I 
think  the  president  of  this  amiable  society, 
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was  a  shoemaker.  He  was  taken,  how-  ( square  brick  tower ;  outside  the  top  of 
ever,  and  the  club  was  broken  up.  It  |  which — a  curious  feature  in  such  views  in 
would,  probably,  have  disappeared  in  the  i  Italy — hangs  an  enormous  bell.  It  is  like 
natural  course  of  events,  before  the  railroad  a  bit  of  Venice  without  the  water.  There 
between  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  is  a  good  are  some  curious  old  Pallazzi  in  the  town, 
one,  and  has  already  begun  to  astonish  which  is  very  ancient ;  and  without  having 
Italy  with  a  precedent  of  punctuality,  or-  (for  me)  the  interest  of  Verona,  or  Genoa, 
der,  plain  dealing,  and  improvement — the  it  is  very  dreary  and  fantastic,  and  most  in¬ 
most  daiifjerous  and  heretical  astonishcr  of  terestinor. 

all.  There  must  have  been  a  slight  sensa-  We  went  on  again,  as  soon  as  we  had 
tion,  as  of  earthquake,  surely,  in  the  V’^ati-  seen  these  things,  and  going  over  a  rather 
can,  when  the  first  Italian  railroad  was  bleak  country  (there  had  been  nothing  but 
thrown  open.  vines  until  now;  mere  walking-sticks  at 

Returning  lo  Pisa,  and  hiring  a  good-  that  season  of  the  year,)  stopped,  as  usual, 
tentpered  Vetturino,  and  his  four  horses,  to  between  one  and  two  hours  in  the  middle 
take  us  on  lo  Rome,  we  travelled  through  of  the  day,  to  rest  the  horses;  that  being  a 
pleasant  Tuscan  villages  and  cheerful  part  of  every  Vetturino  contract.  We  then 
scenery  all  day.  The  roadside  crosses  in  went  on  again,  through  a  region  gradually 
this  part  of  Italy  are  numerous  and  curi- '  becoming  bleaker  and  wilder,  until  it  be- 
ous.  There  is  seldom  a  figure  on  the  came  as  bare  and  desolate  as  any  Scottish 
cross,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  face;  moors.  Soon  after  dark,  we  halted  for  the 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  being  garnished  night,  at  the  osteria  of  La  Scala  :  a  perfect- 
wilh  little  models  in  wood,  of  every  po.'^sible  ly  lone  house,  where  the  family  were  .‘fitting 
object  that  can  be  connected  with  the  Sav-  round  a  great  fire  in  the  kitchen,  raised  on 
iour’s  death.  The  cock  that  crowed  when  a  stone  platform  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
Peter  had  denied  his  Master  thrice,  is  usual-  big  enough  for  the  roasting  of  an  ox.  On 
ly  perched  on  the  tip-top  ;  and  an  ornitholo-  the  upper,  and  only  other  fioorof  this  hotel, 
gical  phenometmn  he  generally  is.  Under  there  was  a  great  wild  rambling  sala,  with 
him  is  the  inscription.  Then,  hung  on  to •  one  very  little  window  in  a  by-corner,  and 
the  cross-beam,  are  the  spear,  the  reed '  four  black  doors  opening  into  four  black 
with  the  sponge  of  vinegar  and  water  at  j  bedrooms  in  various  directions.  To  say 
the  end,  the  coat  without  seam  for  which  nothing  of  another  large  black  door,  open- 
ihc  soldiers  castlots,  the  dice-box  with  which  j  ing  into  another  large  black  siila,  with  the 
they  threw  for  it,  the  hammer  that  drove  in  staircase  coming  abruptly  through  a  kind 


the  nails,  the  pincers  that  pulled  them  out, 
the  ladder  which  was  set  against  the  cross, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  instrument  of  lla- 
gellation,  the  lantern  with  which  Mary 
went  to  the  tomb  (I  suppose),  and  the  sword 
with  which  Peter  smote  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest, — a  perfect  toy-shop  of  little  ob¬ 
jects,  repeated  at  every  four  or  five  miles, 
all  along  the  highway. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  from 
Pisa,  we  reached  the  beautiful  old  city  of 
Siena.  'Phere  was  what  they  called  a 
Carnival,  in  progress  ;  but,  as  its  secret 
lay  in  a  score  or  two  of  melancholy  peo¬ 
ple  walking  up  and  down  the  principal 
street  in  common  toy-shop  masks,  and  beiftg 
tnore  melancholy,  if  possible,  than  the 
same  s»)rt  of  people  in  England,  I  say  no 
more  of  it.  We  went  off,  betimes  next 
to  see  the  Cathedral,  which  is 


of  trap-door  in  the  floor,  and  the  rafters  of 
the  roof  looming  above:  a  suspicious  little 
press  skulking  in  one  obscure  corner:  and 
all  the  knives  in  the  house  lying  about  in 
various  directions.  The  fire-place  was  of 
the  purest  Italian  architecture,  so  that  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  to  see  it  for  the 
smoke.  The  waitress  was  like  a  dramatic 
brigand’s  wife,  and  wore  the  same  style  of 
dress  upon  her  head.  The  dogs  barked 
like  mad;  the  echoes  returned  the  compli¬ 
ments  bestowed  upon  them  ;  there  was  not 
another  house  within  twelve  miles ;  and 
things  had  a  dreary,  and  rather  a  cut-throat, 
appearance. 

'Phey  were  not  improved  by  rumors  of 
robbers  having  come  out,  strong  and  boldly, 
within  a  few  nights  ;  and  of  their  having 
stopped  the  mail  very  near  that  place. 
They  were  known  to  have  waylaid  some 


wonderfully  picturesque  inside  and  out,  es-'  travellers  not  long  before,  on  Mount  Vesu- 
pecially  the  latter — also  the  market-place,!  vius  itself,  and  were  the  talk  at  all  iheroad- 
or  great  Piazza,  which  is  a  large  square,  |  side  inns.  As  they  were  no  business  of 
with  a  great  broken-nosed  fountain  in  it  :!  ours,  however  (for  we  had  very  little  with 


some  quaint  gothic  houses :  and 


high 


us  to  lose)  we  made  ourselves  merry  on  the 
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subject,  and  were  very  soon  as  comfortable 
as  need  be.  We  had  the  usual  dinner  in  this 
solitary  house;  and  a  very  good  dinner  it 
is,  when  you  are  used  to  it.  There  is  souie- 
ihinjT  with  a  vegetable  or  some  rice  in  it, 
which  is  a  sort  of  short-hand  or  arbitrary 
character  for  soup,  and  which  tastes  very 
well,  when  you  have  flavored  it  with  plenty 
of  grated  cheese,  lots  of  salt,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  pepper.  There  is  the  half  fowl 
of  which  this  soup  has  been  made.  There 
is  a  stewed  pigeon,  with  the  gizzards  and 
livers  of  himself  and  other  birds  stuck  all 
round  him.  'I'here  is  a  bit  of  roast  beef, 
the  size  of  a  small  French  roll.  There  are 
a  scrap  of  Parmesan  cheese,  and  five  little 
withered  apples,  all  huddled  together  on  a 
small  plate,  and  crowding  one  upon  the 
other,  as  if  each  were  trying  to  save  itself 
from  the  chance  of  being  eaten.  Then 
there  is  coflfee ;  and  then  there  is  bed.  You 
don’t  mind  brick  floors ;  you  don’t  mind 
yawning  doors,  nor  banging  windows;  you 
don’t  mind  your  own  horses  being  stabled 
under  the  bed  :  and  so  close,  that  every 
time  a  horse  coughs  or  sneezes,  he  wakes 
you.  If  you  are  good  humored  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  about  you,  and  speak  pleasantly,  and 
bK)k  cheerful,  take  my  word  for  it  you  may 
be  well  entertained  in  the  very  worst  Italian 
Inn,  and  always  in  the  most  obliging  man¬ 
ner,  and  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other  (despite  all  stories  to  the 
contrary)  without  any  great  trial  of  your 
patience  any  where.  Especially,  when  you 
get  such  wine  in  flasks,  as  the  Orvieto,  and 
the  Monte  Pulciano. 

It  was  a  bad  morning  when  we  left  this 
place;  and  we  went,  for  twelve  hours, over 
a  country  as  barren,  as  stony,  and  as  wild, 
as  Cornwall  in  England,  until  we  came  to 
Radicofani,  where  there  is  a  ghostly,  goblin 
inn  :  once  a  hunting-seat,  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany.  It  is  full  of  such  ram¬ 
bling  corridors,  and  gaunt  rooms,  that  all  the 
murdering  and  phantom  tales  that  ever  were 
written,  might  have  originated  in  that  one 
house.  There  are  some  horrible  old  Pa- 
lazzi  in  Genoa;  one,  in  particular,  not  un¬ 
like  it  outside  :  but  there  is  a  windy,  creak- ' 
ing,  wormy,  rustling,  door-opening,  foot-on- 
staircase-falling  character  about  this  Radi¬ 
cofani  Hotel,  such  as  I  never  saw,  any  where 
else.  The  town,  such  as  it  is,  hangs  on  a 
hill-side  above  the  house,  and  in  front  of  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  beggars ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  see  a  carriage  coming,  they 
swoop  down  upon  it,  like  so  many  birds  of 
prey 
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When  we  got  on  the  mountain  pass, 
which  lies  beyond  this  place,  the  wind  (as 
they  forewarned  us  at  the  inn)  was  so  ter¬ 
rific,  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  my  otlier 
half  out  of  the  carriage,  lest  she  should  be 
blown  over,  carriage  and  all,  and  to  hang 
to  it,  on  the  w  indy  side  (as  well  as  we  could 
for  laughing)  to  prevent  its  going,  heaven 
knows  where.  For  mere  force  of  wind, 
this  land-storm  might  have  competed  with 
an  Atlantic  gale,  and  had  a  reasonable 
chance  of  coming  oflf victorious.  The  blast 
came  sweeping  down  great  gullies  in  a 
range  of  mountains  on  the  right :  so  that 
we  looked  with  positive  awe  at  a  great  mo¬ 
rass  on  the  left,  and  saw’  that  there  was  not 
a  bush  or  twig  to  hold  by.  It  seemed  as  if, 
once  blown  fronumr  feet,  we  must  be  swept 
out  to  sea,  or  away  into  space.  There  was 
snow,  and  hail,  and  rain,  and  lightning,  and 
thunder;  and  there  were  rolling  mists,  trav¬ 
elling  with  incredible  velocity  It  Wtis  dark, 
aw  ful,  and  solitary  to  the  last  degree  ;  there 
were  mountains  above  mouniain.s,  veiled  in 
angry  ebauds  ;  and  there  was  such  a  wrath¬ 
ful,  rapid,  violent,  tumultuous  hurry,  every 
where,  as  rendered  the  scene  unspeakably 
exciting  and  grand. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  and  to  cross  even  the  dismal  dirty 
Piijial  Frontier.  After  passing  through  two 
little  towns;  in  one  of  which,  Ac<piapcn- 
denle,  there  was  also  a  “  Carnival  ”  in 
progress:  consisting  of  one  man  dressed 
and  masked  as  a  woman,  and  one  woman 
dressed  and  masked  as  a  man,  walking  an¬ 
kle-deep,  through  the  muddy  streets,  in  a 
very  melancholy  manner ;  we  came,  at 
dusk,  within  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
on  whose  bank  there  is  a  little  town  of  the 
same  name,  much  celebrated  for  malaria. 
VV'^ith  the  exception  of  this  poor  place,  there 
is  not  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  or 
near  it  (for  nobody  dare  sleep  there)  ;  not 
a  boat  upon  its  waters  ;  nor  a  stick  or  stake 
to  break  the  dismal  monotony  of  seven-and- 
twenty  watery  miles.  We  were  late  in  get¬ 
ting  in,  the  roads  being  very  bad  from 
heavy  rains;  and,  after  dark,  the  dulnessof 
the  scene  was  quite  intolerable. 

We  entered  on  a  very  diflerent,  and  a 
finer  scene  of  desolation,  next  night,  at 
sunset.  We  had  passetl  through  Monte- 
fiaschone  (famous  l()r  its  wine,)  and  Viterbo 
(for  its  fountains)  :  and  after  climbing  up 
a  long  hill  of  eight  or  ten  miles  extent,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  margin  of  a  solitary  lake: 
in  one  part  very  beautiful,  with  a  luxuriant 
wood ;  in  another,  very  barren,  and  shut  in 
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by  bleak  volcanic  hills.  Where  this  hUej  ing  to  custom)  painted  and  decorated  in  a 
flows,  there  stood,  of  old,  a  city.  It  was |  way  so  miserable  that  every  room  looked 
swallowed  up  one  day;  and  in  its  stead, ,  like  the  wrong  side  of  another  room,  and, 
this  water  rose.  There  are  ancient  tradi-;  with  its  w  retched  imitation  of  drapery,  and 
tions  (common  to  many  parts  of  the  world)  j  lop-sided  little  daubs  of  lyres,  seemed  to 
of  the  ruined  city  having  been  seen  below,  have  been  plundered  from  behind  tliC  scenes 
when  the  water  was  clear;  but  however  of  s(»nie  travelling  circus, 
that  may  be,  from  this  spot  of  earth  it  has|  When  we  were  fairly  olf  again,  we  began, 
vanished.  The  ground  came  bubbling  up '  in  a  perfect  fever,  to  strain  our  eyes  for 
ab(»ve  it  ;  and  the  water  too;  and  here  they  j  Rome;  and  when,  after  another  mile  or 
stand,  like  ghosts  on  whom  the  other  world ;  two,  the  Kternal  City  appeared,  at  length, 
closed  suddenly,  and  who  have  no  means  of  j  in  the  distance,  it  looked  like — 1  am  lialf 
getting  back  again.  They  seem  to  be  wait- 1  afraid  to  write  the  word — like  London  ! !  ! 
ing  the  course  of  ages,  for  the  next  earth-,  'Phere  it  lay,  ninler  a  thick  cloud,  with  in- 
quake  in  that  place;  when  they  will  plunge  numerable  towers,  and  steeples,  and  rt)ofs 
below  the  ground,  at  its  first  yawning,  and  j  of  houses,  rising  up  into  ihe.>ky,  and  high 
be  seen  no  more,  'riie  unhappy  city  below  above  them  all,  one  Dome.  1  swear,  that 
is  not  more  lost  and  dreary,  than  these  fire-;  keenly  as  1  felt  the  seeming  absunlity  of 
charred  hills  and  stagnant  water,  above. ;  the  comparison,  it  was  so  like  London,  at 
The  red  sun  looked  strangely  on  them,  as  that  distance,  that  if  you  could  have  shown 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  made  fori  it  me,  in  a  glass,  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
caverns  and  darkness;  and  the  melancholy;  nothing  else, 
water  oozed  and  sucked  the  mud,  andcrepti 

quietly  among  the  marshy  grass  and  reeds,;  - 

as  if  the  overthrow  of  all  the  ancient  tow-! 

ers  and  house-tops,  and  the  death  of  all  the!  Xlll. 

aticient  petiple  born  and  bred  there,  were ' 

yet  heavy  on  its  conscience.  rom  e. 

A  short  ride  from  this  lake  brought  us  to  j 

Ronciglione;  a  little  town  like  a  large  pig- 1  Wk  entered  the  Eternal  City,  at  about 
sty,  where  we  jiassed  the  night.  Next  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  thirii- 
morning  at  seven  o’clock  we  started  for !  eth  of  January,  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
Rome.  and  came  immediately — it  was  a  dark  mud- 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  pig-sty  we  ■  dy  day,  and  there  had  been  heavy  rain — on 
eniered  on  the  (’amj>ngna  Romana  ;  an  un- 1  the  skirts  of  the  Carnival.  VV’e  did  not, 
dulating  flat  (as  yon  know)  where  few  peo-  then,  know’  that  we  were  only  looking  at 
pie  can  live;  and  where,  for  miles  and  the  lag  end  of  the  masks,  wlio  were  driving 
miles,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  terri- 1  slowly  round  and  round  the  Piazza,  until 
ble  monotony  and  gloom.  Of  all  kinds  of  they  could  find  a  promising  opportunity  for 
country  that  could,  by  pn^sibility,  lie  out- 'falling  into  the  stream  of  carriages, , and 
side  the  gates  of  Rome,  this  is  the  aptest  getting,  in  good  time,  into  the  thick  of  the 
and  fittest  burial-ground  for  the  Dead  City.  |  festivity  ;  and  coming  among  them  so  ab- 
So  sad,  so  quiet,  so  sullen  ;  so  secret  in  its  i  ruptly,  all  travel-stained  and  weary,  was  not 
covering  up  of  great  masses  of  ruin,  and  '  coming  very  well  prepared  to  enjoy  the  scene, 
hiding  them  ;  so  like  the  waste  places  into!  We  had  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte 
which  the  men  possessed  with  devils  used  '  iMolle,  two  or  three  miles  before.  It  had 
to  go  and  howl,  and  rend  themselves,  in  the  !  looked  as  yellow  as  it  ought  to  look,  and 
old  days  of  Jerusalem.  We  had  to  traverse  '  hurrying  on  between  its  worn-way  and  miry 
thirty  miles  of  this  Campagna  ;  and  fur  two-  j  banks,  had  a  promising  aspect  ol  desolation 
aiul-iwenty  we  went  on  and  on,  seeing '  and  ruin.  The  masrpierade  dresses  on  the 
nothing  but  now  and  then  a  lonely  house,  or  ,  fringe  of  the  Carnival,  di<l  great  violence 
a  villanous-looking  shepherd  :  with  matted  ,  tothis  promise.  ’Phere  were  no  great  ruins, 
hair  all  over  his  face,  and  himself  wrapped  no  solemn  tokens  ol  antiquity,  to  be  seen  ; 
to  the  chin  in  a  frowsy  brown  mantle  ;  tend-  ;  — they  all  lie  on  the  other  side  ol  the  city, 
ing  his  sheep.  At  the  end  of  that  distance,  j  There  seemed  to  be  long  streets  of  com- 
we  stopped  to  refresh  the  horses,  and  to  gel :  monplace  shops  and  liouses,  such  as  are  to 
some  lunch,  in  a  common  malaria-shaken,  be  found  in  any  F^uropean  town  ;  there  were 
despondent  little  public-house,  whose  every  busy  people,  equipages,  ordinary  walkers 
inch  of  wall  and  beam,  inside,  was  (accord- [  to  and  fro  ;  a  multitude  of  chattering  stran- 
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gers.  It  was  no  more  my  Rome :  the  Rome 
of  any  body’s  fancy,  man  or  boy  :  degraded 
and  fallen  and  lying  asleep  in  the  sun  among 
a  heap  of  ruins  ;  than  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde  in  Paris  is.  A  cloudy  sky,  a  dull 
cold  raip,  and  muddy  streets,  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  for,  but  not  for  this  ;  and  I  confess 
to  having  gone  to  bed,  that  night,  in  a  very 
indifferent  humor,  and  with  a  very  consider¬ 
ably  quenched  enthusiasm. 

Immediately  on  going  out  next  day,  we 
hurried  off  to  St.  Peter’s.  It  looked  im¬ 
mense  in  the  distance,  but  distinctly  and  de¬ 
cidedly  small,  by  comparison,  on  a  near  ap¬ 
proach.  The  beauty  of  the  Piazza  in  which 
it  stands,  with  its  clusters  of  exquisite  col¬ 
umns,  and  its  gushing  fountains, — so  fresh, 
so  brc'ad,  and  free,  and  beautiful — nothing 
can  exaggerate.  The  first  burst  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  in  all  its  expansive  majesty  and  glo¬ 
ry  :  and,  most  of  all,  the  looking  up  into 
the  Dome ;  is  a  sensation  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  But,  there  were  pre[)arations  for 
a  Festa ;  the  pillars  of  stately  tnarble  were 
swathed  in  some  impertinent  frippery  of  red 
and  yellow  ;  the  altar,  and  entrance  to  the 
subterranean  chapel :  which  is  before  it :  in 
the  centre  of  the  church  -.  were  like  a  gold- 
smith’s  shop,  or  one  of  the  opening  scenes 
in  a  verv  lavish  pantomime.  And  though 
I  had  as  high  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
building  (I  hope)  as  it  is  possible  to  enter¬ 
tain,  I  felt  no  very  strong  emotion.  1  have 
been  infinitely  more  afiected  in  many  En¬ 
glish  cathedrals  when  the  organ  has  been 
playing,  and  in  many  Englisli  country 
churches  when  the  congregation  have  been 
singing.  I  had  a  much  greater  sense  of 
mystery  and  wonder,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Sai^Mark  at  Venice. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  church  again 
(we  stood  nearly  an  hour  staring  up  into  the 
dome;  and  would  not  have  “  gone  over  ” 
the  Cathedral  then,  for  any  money,)  we 
said  to  the  coachman,  “Go  to  the  Colis¬ 
eum.”  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  he 
stopped  at  the  gate,  and  we  went  in. 

It  is  no  fiction,  but  plain,  sober,  honest 
Truth,  to  say  ;  so  suggestive  and  distinct  is 
it  at  this  hour  ;  that,  for  a  moment — actu¬ 
ally  in  passing  in — they  who  will,  may  have 
the  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as  it  used 
to  be,  with  thousands  of  eager  faces  staring 
down  into  the  arena,  and  such  a  whirl  ot 
strife,  and  blood,  and  dust,  going  on  there, 
as  no  language  can  describe.  Its  solitude,  its 
awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  desolation,  strike 
upon  the  stranger,  the  next  moment,  like  a 
softened  sorrow  ;  and  never  in  his  life,  per- 
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haps,  will  he  be  so  moved  and  overcome  by 
any  sight,  not  immediately  connected  with 
his  own  affections  and  afilictions. 

To  see  it  crumbling  there,  an  inch  a 
year  ;  its  walls  and  arches  overgrown  with 
green  ;  its  corridors  open  to  the  day ;  the  long 
grass  growing  in  its  porches;  young  trees 
of  yesterday,  springing  up  on  its  ragged 
parapets,  and  bearing  fruit:  chance  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  seeds  dropped  there  by  the  birds 
who  build  their  nests  within  its  chinks  and 
crannies  ;  to  see  its  Pit  of  Fight  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  the  peaceful  Cross  platJted 
in  the  centre;  to  climb  into  its  upper  halls, 
and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about 
it ;  the  triumphal  arches  of  Constantine, 
Septimus  Severus,  and  Titus;  the  Roman 
Forum;  the  Palace  of  the  Ctesars ;  the 
temples  of  the  old  religion,  fallen  down  and 
gone  ;  is  to  see  the  ghost  of  old  Rome, 
wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting  the 
very  ground  on  whicli  its  peoj)le  trod.  It 
is  the  most  impressive,  the  most  stately,  the 
most  solemn,  grand,  majestic,  mournful 
sight,  conceivable.  Never,  in  its  bloodiest 
prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Colis¬ 
eum,  lull  and  running  over  with  the  lustiest 
life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move 
all  who  loi>k  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.  God  be 
I  thanked  :  a  ruin  ! 

As  it  tops  the  other  ruins :  standing 
there,  a  mountain  among  graves  ;  so  do  its 
ancient  influences  outlive  all  other  remnants 
of  the  old  mythology  and  old  butchery  of 
Rome,  in  the  nature  of  the  fierce  and  cruel 
Roman  people,  'riic  Italian  face  changes 
as  the  visiter  approaches  the  city  ;  its  beauty 
becoFiies  devilish  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
countenance  in  a  hundred,  among  the  com- 
mon  people  in  the  streets,  that  would  not  be 
at  home  and  happy  in  a  renovated  Coliseum 
to-morrow. 

Here  was  Rome  indeed  at  last ;  and  such 
a  Rome  as  no  one  can  imagine  in  its  full 
and  awful  grandeur  !  We  wandered  out 
upon  the  Appian  Way,  and  then  went  on, 
through  miles  of  ruined  tombs  and  broken 
walls,  with  here  and  there  a  desolate  and 
uninhabited  house  ;  past  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  where  the  course  of  the  chariots, 
the  stations  of  the  judges,  competitors,  and 
spectators,  are  yet  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as 
in  old  time  :  past  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella  :  past  all  inclosure,  hedge,  or  stake, 
wall  or  fence  :  away  upon  the  open  Cam- 
pagna,  where  on  that  side  of  Rome,  nothing 
is  to  be  beheld  but  Ruin.  Except  where 
the  distant  Apennines  bound  the  view  uj)on 
the  left,  the  whole  wide  prospect  is  one  field 
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of  ruin.  Broken  acqueducts,  left  in  the  Mias  been  split  up  the  middle  by  a  convul- 
inost  picturesque  and  beautiful  clusters  ol  sion  of  Nature. 

arches;  broken  temples;  broken  tombs.  I  got  upon  the  border  of  the  green  car- 
A  desert  of  decay,  sombre  and  desolate  be-  pet,  in  company  with  a  great  many  other 

gentlemen,  attired  in  black  (no  other  pass¬ 
port  is  necessary),  and  stood  there  at  my 
ease,  during  the  performance  of  mass.  The 
formanceof  High  .Mass  at  St.  Peter’s.  The  singers  were  in  a  crib  of  wire-work  (like  a 
efiect  of  the  Cathedral  on  my  mind,  on  that  large  meat-safe  or  bird-cage)  in  one  corner  ; 
second  visit,  was  exactly  what  it  was  at  and  sang  most  atrociously.  All  about  the 
first,  and  what  it  remains  after  many  visits,  green  carpet  there  was  a  slowly  moving 
It  is  not  religiously  impressive  or  affecting,  crowd  of  people  :  talking  to  each  other  : 
It  is  an  immense  edifice,  with  no  one  point  staring  at  the  Pope  through  eye-glasses  : 
for  the  mind  to  rest  upon  ;  and  it  tires  it- 1  defrauding  one  another,  in  moments  of  par- 
self  with  wandering  round  and  round.  The  I  lial  curiosity,  out  of  precarious  seats  on  the 
very  purpose  of  the  place  is  not  expressed  i  bases  of  pillars  :  and  grinning  hideously 
in  any  thing  you  see  there,  unless  you  ex- j  at  the  ladies.  Dotted  here  and  there  were 
amine  its  details — and  all  examination  ofj  little  knots  of  friars  (Francescani,  or  Ca- 
details  is  incompatible  with  the  place  itself,  j  puccinni,  in  their  coarse  brown  dresses  and 
It  might  be  a  Pantheon,  or  a  Senate  House, '  peaked  hoods)  making  a  strange  contrast 
or  a  great  architectural  trophy,  having  no  '  to  the  gaudy  ecclesiastics  of  higher  degree, 
other  object  than  an  architectural  triumph,  j  and  having  their  humility  gratified  to  the 
There  is  a  black  statue  of  St.  Peter,  to  be '  utmost,  by  being  shouldered  about,  and  el- 
sure,  under  a  red  canopy,  which  is  larger  !  bowed  right  and  left,  on  all  sides.  Some 
than  life,  and  which  is  C(»nstantly  having  its  i  of  these  had  muddy  sandals  and  umbrellas, 
(Treat  toe  kissed  bv  good  Catholics.  You  and  stained  garments  :  having  trudged  in 
cannot  help  seeing  that :  it  is  so  very  prom- '  from  the  country  The  faces  of  the 
inent  and  popular.  But  it  does  not  heighten  greater  part  were  as  coarse  and  heavy  as 
the  effect  of  the  temple,  as  a  work  of  art;  |  their  dress;  their  dogged,  stupid,  nionoto- 
and  it  is  not  expressive — to  me  at  least — of  j  nous  stare  at  all  the  glory  and  splendor,  hav- 
its  high  purpose.  ;  ing  something  in  it  half  miserable  and  half 

A  large  space  behind  the  altar,  was  fitted  ridiculous, 
up  with  boxes,  shaped  like  those  of  thej  Upon  the  green  carpet  itself,  and  gather- 
Italian  Opera  in  England,  but  in  their  dec-'ed  round  the  altar,  was  a  perlect  army  of 
oration  much  more  gaudy.  In  the  centre  '  cardinals  and  priests,  in  red,  gold,  purple, 
of  the  kind  of  theatre  thus  railed  oft’,  was  violet,  white,  and  fine  linen.  Stragglers 
a  canopied  dais  with  the  Pope’s  chair  upon  from  these  went  to  and  fro  among  the 
it.  The  pavement  was  covered  with  a  car-  crow  d,  conversing  two  and  two,  or  giving 
pet  of  the  brightest  green  :  and  what  with  and  receiving  introductions,  and  exchang- 
this  green  and  the  iiitolerable  reds  and  '  ing  salutations ;  other  functionaries  in  black 
crimsons,  and  ffohl  borders  of  the  hangings,  I  gowns,  and  other  functionaries  in  court- 
the  whole  concern  looked  like  a  stupendous  I  dre.sscs,  were  similarly  engaged.  In  the 
Bon-bon.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  was  i  midst  of  all  these,  and  stealthy  Jesuits 
a  large  box  for  lady  strangers.  These  were  j  creeping  in  and  out,  and  the  extreme  rest- 
filled  w  ith  ladies  in  black  dresses  and  black  lessness  of  the  youth  of  England,  who  were 
veils.  The  gentlemen  td’ the  Pope’s  guard,  perpetually  wandering  about,  some  few' 
in  red  coats,  leather  breeches,  and  jack-  steady  persons  in  black  cassocks,  who  had 
boots,  guarded  all  this  reserved  space  with  knelt  dow  n  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and 
drawn  swords,  that  were  very  flashy  in  were  poring  over  their  missals,  became  un- 
every  sense ;  and  from  the  altar  all  down  intentionally  a  sort  of  human  man-traps, 
the  nave,  a  broad  lane  was  kept  clear  by  and  with  their  own  devout  legs  tripped  up 
the  Pope’s  Swiss  guard,  who  wear  a  quaint  other  people’s  by  the  dozen, 
striped  surcoat,  and  striped  tight  legs,  and  There  was  a  great  pile  of  candles  lying 
carry  halberds  like  those  which  are  usually  down  on  the  floor  near  me,  w  hich  a  very 
shouldered  by  those  theatrical  supernumer-  old  man  in  a  rusty  black  gown  with  an  open- 
aries,  who  never  can  get  off  the  stage  fast  work  tippet,  like  a  summer  ornament  for  a 
enough,  and  wdio  may  be  generally  observ-  fire-place  in  tissue-paper,  made  himself  very 
ed  to  linger  in  the  enemy’s  camp  after  the  busy  in  dispensing  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  : 
open  country,  held  by  the  opposite  forces,  one  apiece.  They  loitered  about  with  these 


vond  all  expression  ;  and  with  a  history  in 
every  stone  that  strew’s  the  ground. 

On  Sunday  the  Pope  assisted  in  the  per-; 
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for  some  lime,  under  tlieir  arms,  like  walk¬ 
ing-sticks,  or  ill  their  liands  like  trun- 
clieons.  At  a  cerlaiii  period  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  however,  each  carried  his  candle  up 
to  the  Pope,  laid  it  across  his  two  knees  to 
be  blessed,  took  it  back  again,  and  filed 
off.  'Phis  was  done  in  a  very  attenuated 
procession,  as  you  may  sujipose,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  long  time.  Not  because  it  takes 
jraig  to  bless  a  candle  through  and  through, 
but  because  there  were  so  many  candles  to 
be  blessed.  At  last  they  were  all  blessed  ; 
and  then  they  were  all  lighted  ;  and  then 
the  Pope  was  taken  up,  chair  and  .^11,  and 
carried  round  tlie  church. 

1  must  say,  that  1  never  saw  any  thing,  nut 
of  November,  so  like  the  popular  English 
commemoration  of  the  filth  of  that  month. 
A  bundle  of  matches  and  a  lantern  would 
have  made  it  [lerlect.  Nor  did  the  Pope, 
himself,  at  all  mar  the  re.semblance,  though 
he  has  a  pleasant  and  venerable  face ;  for, 
as  this  jiart  of  the  ceremony  makes  him 
giddy  and  sick,  he  shuts  his  e}es  when  it 
is  performed  :  and  having  his  eyes  shut,  and 
a  great  mitre  on  his  head,  and  his  head  it¬ 
self  wagging  to  and  Iro  as  they  shook  him 
in  earn  ing,  he  looked  as  if  his  mask  were 
going  to  tumble  off.  The  two  immen.se 
fans  which  are  always  borne,  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  accompanied  him,  of  course, 
on  this  occasion.  As  they  carried  him 
ah'iig,  he  blessed  the  people  with  the  mys¬ 
tic  sign  ;  and  as  he  passed  them,  they  kneel¬ 
ed  down.  When  he  had  made  the  round  of 
the  cliurch,  he  was  brought  back  again, 
and  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  this  performance 
was  repeated,  in,  the  whole,  three  limes. 
'Phere  was  certainly,  nothing  solemn  or  af- 
lecling  in  it :  and  certainly  very  much  that 
was  droll  and  tawdry.  But  this  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  whole  ceremony,  except  the 
raising  of  the  Host,  when  every  man  in 
the  guard,  dropped  on  one  knee  instantly, 
and  dashed  his  naked  sword  on  the 
ground  ;  which  had  a  tine  effect. 

The  next  lime  1  saw  the  cathedral,  was 
some  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when 
1  climbed  up  into  the  ball ;  and  then,  the 
hangings  being  taken  down,  and  the  carpel 
taken  up,  but  all  the  framework  left,  the 
rernnanis  of  these  decorations  looked  like 
an  exploded  cracker. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  having  been 
solemn  Festa  days,  and  Sunday  being  al¬ 
ways  a  dies  nun  in  carnival  proceedings, 
we  had  looked  forward,  with  some  impa¬ 
tience  and  curiosity,  to  the  beginning  ol 
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the  new  week  :  Monday  and  Tuesday  being 
the  two  last  and  best  days  of  the  carnival. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon,  at  one  or  two 
o’clock,  there  began  to  be  a  great  rattling 
of  carriages  into  the  court-yard  of  the  ho¬ 
tel  ;  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  it ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  swift 
shooting  across  some  doorway  or  balcony, 
of  a  straggling  stranger  in  a  fancy  dress  : 
not  yet  sufficiently  well  u.sed  to  the  same, 
to  wear  it  with  confidence,  and  defy  public 
opinion.  All  the  carriages  were  open,  and 
had  the  linings  carefully  covered  with 
white  cotton  or  calico,  to  prevent  their 
proper  decorations  from  being  spoiled  by 
the  inces.^ent  pelting  of  sugar-plums  ;  and 
people  were  packing  and  cramming  into 
every  vehicle  as  it  waited  for  its  occupants, 
enormous  sacks,  and  baskets-full  of  these 
confetti,  together  with  such  heaps  of  flow’- 
ers,  lied  up  in  little  no.segays,  that  some 
carriages  were  not  only  hrimful  of  flowers, 
but  literally  running  over  :  scattering,  at 
every  sliake  and  jerk  of  the  sjirings,  some 
of  their  abundance  on  the  ground.  Not  to 
be  behiiid-hand  in  these  essential  particu¬ 
lars,  we  caused  two  very  respectable  sacks 
(•f  sugai-plums  (each  about  three  feet  high) 
and  a  huge  clolhcs-baskel  full  of  flowers  to 
be  conveyed  into  our  hired  barouche,  with 
all  speed.  And  from  our  place  of  observa¬ 
tion,  in  one  of  the  upper  balconies  of  the 
hotel,  we  contemplated  these  arrangements 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  The  car¬ 
riages  now'  beginning  to  take  up  their  com¬ 
pany,  and  move  away,  we  got  into  ours, 
and  drove  off  too,  armed  with  little  wire 
masks  for  our  faces;  the  sugar-plums,  like 
Falstaff’s  adulterated  sack,  having  lime  in 
their  composition. 

The  Corso  is  a  street  a  mile  long;  a 
street  of  shops,  and  palaces,  and  private 
hou.ses,  sometimes  opening  into  a  broad  pi¬ 
azza.  I'here  arc  virandas  and  balconies, 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  almost  every 
house — not  on  one  story  alone,  but  often  to 
one  room  or  another  on  every  story — put 
there  in  general  with  so  little  order  or  reg¬ 
ularity,  that  if,  year  after  year,  and  season 
after  season,  it  had  rained  balconies,  hailed 
balconies,  snowed  balconies,  blown  balco¬ 
nies,  they  could  scarcely  have  come  into 
existence  in  a  more  disorderly  manner. 

This  is  the  great  fountain-head  and  focus 
of  the  Carnival.  But  all  the  streets  in 
which  the  Carnival  is  held,  being  vigilantly 
kept  by  dragoons,  it  is  necessary  for  car¬ 
riages,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pass,  in  line, 
down  another  thoroughfare,  and  so  come 
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into  the  Corso  at  tlie  end  remote  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  ;  which  is  one  of  its  ter¬ 
minations.  Accordingly,  we  fell  into  the 
string^f  coaches,  and,  for  some  time,  jog¬ 
ged  (nrquietly  enough ;  now  crawling  on  at 
a  very  slow  walk  ;  now  trotting  half  a  dozen 
yards;  now  backing  fifty;  and  now  stop¬ 
ping  altogether  :  as  the  pressure  in  front 
obliged  us.  If  any  impetuous  carriage 
dashed  out  of  the  rank  and  clatterei)  for¬ 
ward,  with  tlie  wild  idea  of  getting  on 
faster,  it  was  suddenly  met,  or  overtaken, 
bv  a  trooper,  on  horseback,  who,  deaf  as 
his  own  drawn  sword  to  all  remonstrances, 
immediately  escorted  it  back  to  the  very 
end  of  the  row,  and  made  it  a  dim  speck  in 
the  remotest  perspective.  Occasionally, 
we  interchanged  a  volley  of  confetti  with 
the  carriage  next  in  front,  or  the  carriage 
next  behind;  but,  as  yet,  this  capturing  of 
stray  and  errant  coaches  by  the  military, 
was  the  chief  amusement. 

Presently,  we  came  into  a  narrow  street, 
where,  besides  one  line  of  carriages  going, 
there  was  another  line  of  carriages  return¬ 
ing.  Here  the  sugar-plums  and  tlie  nose¬ 
gays  began  to  fly  about,  pretty  smartly  ; 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  one 
gentleman  attired  as  a  Greek  warrior, 
catch  a  light-whiskered  brigand  on  the 
nose  (he  was  in  the  very  act  of  tossing  up 
a  bouquet  to  a  young  la<ly  in  a  lirst-lhior 
window)  with  a  precision  that  was  much 
applauded  by  the  by-standers.  As  this  vic¬ 
torious  Greek  was  exchanging  a  facetious 
remark  with  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  door- 
way — one-half  black  and  one  half  white, 
as  if  he  had  been  peeled  up  the  middle 
— who  had  offered  him  his  congratulations 
on  this  achievement,  he  received  an  orange 
from  a  house-toj),  full  on  his  left  ear,  and 
was  much  surprised,  not  to  say  discomfited. 
Especially,  as  he  was  standing  up  at  the 
time;  and  in  conseejuence  of  the  carriage 
moving  on  suddenly,  at  the  same  moment, 
staggered  ignominiously,  and  buried  him¬ 
self  among  his  flowers. 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  sort  of 
progress,  brought  us  to  the  Corso ;  and 
any  thing  so  gay,  so  bright,  and  lively  as 
the  whole  scene  there,  it  would  be  diflicull 
to  imagine.  From  all  the  innumerable  bal¬ 
conies  :  from  the  remotest  and  highest,  no 
less  than  from  the  lowest  and  nearest ; 
hangings  of  bright  red,  bright  green, 
bright  blue,  white  and  gold  were  fluttering 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  From  windows, 
and  from  parapets,  and  tops  of  houses, 
streamers  of  the  richest  colors,  and  drape- 
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ries  of  the  gaudiest  and  most  sparkling 
hues,  were  floating  out  upon  the  street. 
The  buildings  seemed  to  have  been  literally 
turned  inside  out,  and  to  have  all  their  gay- 
ely  towards  the  highway.  Shop-fronts  were 
taken  down,  and  the  windows  filled  with 
conq^any,  like  boxes  at  a  shilling  theatre  ; 
doors  were  carried  oft*  their  hinges,  and 
long  tapestried  groves,  hung  with  garlands 
of  flowers  and  evergreens,  displayed  with¬ 
in  ;  builders’  scalfoldings  were  gorgeous 
temples,  radiant  in  silver,  gold,  and  crim¬ 
son  ;  and  in  every  nook  and  corner,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  chimney-tops,  where 
women’s  eyes  could  glisten,  there  they 
danced,  and  laughed,  and  sparkled,  like 
the  light  in  water.  Every  sort  of  bewitch¬ 
ing  madness  of  dress  was  there.  Little 
preposterous  scarlet  jackets;  quaint  old 
stomachers,  more  wicked  than  the  smartest 
boddices;  Polish  pelisses,  strained  and 
tight  as  ripe  gooseberries  ;  tiny  Greek  caps, 
all  awrv,  and  clinging  to  the  dark  hair. 
Heaven  knows  how;  every  wild,  quaint, 
bold,  shy,  pettish  madcap  fancy  had  its  il¬ 
lustration  ill  a  dress ;  and  every  fancy  was 
as  dead  forgotten  by  its  owner,  in  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  merriment,  as  if  the  three  old  aque¬ 
ducts  that  still  remain  eiitire,  had  brought 
Lethe  into  Rome,  upon  their  sturdy  arches, 
that  morning. 

The  carriages  were  now  three  abreast ; 
in  broader  places  four;  often  stationary  for 
a  long  time  together;  always  one  close 
mass  of  variegated  brightness;  showing, 
the  whole  street-full,  through  the  storm  of 
flowers,  like  flowers  of  a  larger  growth 
themselves.  In  some,  the  horses  w^ere 
richly  caparisoned  in  magnificent  trappings; 
in  others  they  were  decked  from  head  to 
tail,  with  flowing  ribbons.  Some  were 
driven  by  coachmen  with  enormous  double 
faces  :  one  face  leering  at  the  horses  :  the 
other  cocking  its  extraordinary  eyes  into 
the  carriage  :  and  both  rattling  again,  un¬ 
der  the  hail  of  sugar-plums.  Other  drivers 
were  attired  as  women,  wearing  long  ring¬ 
lets  and  no  bonnets,  and  looking  more  ri¬ 
diculous  in  any  real  difficulty  with  the 
horses  (of  which,  in  such  a  concourse, 
there  were  a  great  many)  than  tongue  can 
tell,  or  pen  describe.  Instead  of  sitting  in 
the  carriages,  upon  the  seats,  the  hand¬ 
some  Roman  women,  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
the  better,  sit  in  the  heads  of  the  barouches, 
at  this  lime  of  general  license,  with  their 
feet  upon  the  cushions — and  oh  the  flowing 
skirts  and  dainty  waists,  the  blessed  shapes 
and  laughing  faces,  the  fVee,  good-humored, 
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gallant  figures  that  they  make !  There 
were  great  vans,  too,  full  of  handsome 
girls — thirty,  or  more  together,  perhaps — 
and  the  broadsides  that  were  poured  into, 
and  poured  out  of  these  fairy  fire-ships, 
splashed  th6  air  with  flowers  and  bonbons  j 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  lime.  Carriages,  de-l 
layed  long  in  one  place,  would  begin  a  de-i 
liberate  engagement  with  other  carriages,  j 
or  with  people  at  the  lower  windows;  and  j 
the  spectators  at  some  upper  balcony  or ' 
window,  joining  in  the  fray,  and  attacking- 
both  parties,  would  empty  down  great  bags; 
of  confetti,  that  descended  like  a  cloud,  ; 
and  in  an  instant  made  them  white  as  mil¬ 
lers.  Still,  carriages  on  carriages,  dresses  j 
on  dresses,  colors  on  colors,  crowds  upon  : 
crowds,  without  end.  Men  and  boys  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  wheels  of  coaches,  and  holding 
on  behind,  and  following  in  their  nake, 
and  diving  in  among  the  horses’  feet  to 
pick  up  scattered  flowers  to  sell  again ; 
maskers  on  foot  (the  drollest,  generally)  in 
fantastic  exggerations  of  court-dresses,  sur- 
veying  the  throng  through  enormous  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  always  transported  with  an  ec¬ 
stasy  of  love,  on  the  discovery  of  any  par¬ 
ticularly  old  lady  at  a  window  ;  long  strings 
of  Policiuelli,  laying  about  them  with 
blown  bladders  at  the  ends  of  slicks ;  a 
wagon-full  of  madmen,  screaming  and 
tearing  to  the  life;  a  coach-full  of  grave 
Mamelukes,  with  their  horse-tail  standard 
set  up  in  the  midst ;  a  parly  of  gipsy-wo¬ 
men  engaged  in  terrific  conflict  with  a 
shipful  of  sailors  ;  a  man-monkey  on  a  pole, 
surrounded  by  strange  animals  with  pigs’ 
faces,  and  lions’  tails,  carried  under  their 
arms,  or  worn  gracefully  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders ;  carriages  on  carriages,  dresses  on 
dresses,  colors  on  colors,  crowds  upon 
crowds,  without  end.  Not  many  actual 
characters  sustained,  or  represented,  per¬ 
haps,  considering  the  number  dressed,  but 
the  main  pleasure  of  the  scene  consisting 
in  its  perfect  good  temper ;  in  its  bright, 
and  infinite,  and  flashing  variety ;  and  in 
its  entire  abandonment  to  the  mad  humor 
of  the  time — an  abandonment  so  perfect, 
so  contagious,  so  irresistible,  that  the 
steadiest  foreigner  fights  up  to  his  mid<lle 
in  flowers  and  sugar-plums,  like  the  wildest 
Roman  of  them  all,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
else  till  half-past  four  o’clock,  when  he  is 
suddenly  reminded  (to  his  great  regret)  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  business  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  by  hearing  the  trumpets  sound,  and 
seeing  the  dragoons  begin  to  clear  the 
street. 
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How  it  ever  is  cleared  for  the  race  that 
lakes  |)lace  at  five,  or  how  the  horses  ever 
20  through  the  race,  without  going  over  the 
peo|)le,  IS  more  than  I  can  say.  jl^ut  the 
carriages  get  out  into  the  by-streets,  or  up 
into  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  some  peo¬ 
ple  sit  in  temporary  galleries  in  the  latter 
place,  and  tens  of  thousands  line  the  Corso 
on  both  sides,  when  the  horses  are  brought 
out  into  the  Piazza — to  the  foot  of  that  same 
column  which,  for  centuries,  looked  down 
upon  tlie  games  and  chariot-races  in  the 
Circus  Maximus. 

At  a  given  signal,  they  are  started  off". 
Down  the  live  lane,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Corso,  they  lly  like  the  wind  ;  riderless,  as 
all  the  world  knows:  with  shining  orna¬ 
ments  upon  their  backs,  and  twisted  in  their 
plaited  manes  :  and  with  heavy  little  balls 
stuck  full  of  spikes,  dangling  at  their  sides, 
to  goad  them  on.  The  iinglinor  of  these 
trappings,  and  the  rattling  of  their  hoofs 
upon  the  hard  stones;  the  dash  and  fury  of 
their  speed  along  the  echoing  street ;  nay, 
the  very  cannon  that  are  fired — these  noises 
are  nothing  to  the  roaring  of  the  multitude  : 
their  shouts  :  the  clapping  of  their  hands. 
Put  it  is  soon  over — almost  instantaneously. 
More  cannon  shake  the  town.  The  hor.ses 
have  plunged  into  the  carpets  put  across  the 
street  to  stop  them  ;  the  goal  is  reached  ; 
the  prizes  are  won  (they  are  given,  in  [lart, 
by  the  poor  Jews,  as  a  compromise  for  not 
running  foot-races  themselves) ;  and  there 
is  an  end  to  that  <lay’s  sport. 

Cut  if  the  scene  be  bright,  and  gay,  and 
crowded,  on  the  last  day  but  one,  it  attains, 
on  the  concluding  day,  to  such  a  height  of 
glittering  color,  swarming  life,  and  frolic¬ 
some  uproar,  that  the  bare  recollection  of 
it  makes  me  giddy  at  this  moment.  The 
same  diversions,  greatly  heightened  and 
intensified  in  the  ardor  with  which  they 
are  pursued,  go  on  until  the  same  hour. 
The  race  is  repealed  ;  the  cannon  are  fired  ; 
ihe  shouting  and  claj>ping  of  hands  are  renew¬ 
ed  ;  the  cannon  are  fired  again  ;  the  race 
is  over ;  and  the  prizes  are  won.  But,  the 
carriages  :  ankle-deep  in  sugar-plums  with¬ 
in,  and  so  bellowered  and  dusty  without,  as 
to  be  hardly  recognizable  for  the  same  ve¬ 
hicles  that  they  were,  three  hours  ago :  in- 
.stead  of  scampering  off  in  all  directions, 
throng  into  the  Corso,  where  they  are  soon 
wedged  together  in  a  scarcely-moving  mass. 
For  the  diversion  of  the  Moccoletti,  the  last 
gay  madness  of  the  Carnival,  is  now  at 
hand  ;  and  sellers  of  little  tapers,  like  what 
are  called  Christmas  candles  in  England, 
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are  shouting  lustily  on  every  side,  “  Moc-  immense  extinguishers  like  halberds,  and 
coli,  Moccoli  !  Ecco  Moccoli  !” — a  new  ^uddenly  coming  down  upon  glorious  torch- 
item  in  the  tumult ;  quite  abolishing  that  es  ;  others,  gathered  round  oue  coach,  and 
other  item  of  “  Ecco  Fiori  !  Ecco  Fior — r  slicking  to  it;  others,  raining  oranges  and 
— r  !”  which  has  been  making  itself  audi-  nosegays  at  an  obdurate  little  lantern,  or 
ble  over  all  the  rest,  at  intervals,  the  whole  regularly  storming  a  pyramid  of  men,  hold- 
day  through.  ing  up  one  man  among  them,  who  carries 

As  the  bright  hangings  and  dresses  are  one  feeble  little  wick  above  his  head,  with 
all  fading  into  one  dull,  heavy,  uniform  which  he  defies  them  all !  Senza  Moccolo ! 
color  in  the  decline  of  the  day,  lights  begin  Senza  Moccolo!  Beautiful  women,  stand¬ 
flashing  here  and  there;  in  the  windows,  ing  up  in  coaches,  pointing  in  derision  at 
on  the  house-tops,  in  the  balconies,  in  the  extinguished  lights,  and  clapping  their 
carriages,  in  the  hands  of  the  foot  passeu-  hands,  as  they  pass  on,  crying,  “  Senza 
gers  :  little  by  little  ;  gradually,  gradually  ;  Moccolo!  Senza  Moccolo!”  low  balconies 
more  and  more  :  until  the  whole  long  street  full  t>f  lovely  faces  and  gay  dresses,  strug- 
is  one  great  glare  and  blaze  of  fire.  Then,  gling  with  assailants  in  the  streets;  some 
every  body  present  has  but  one  engrossing  repressing  them  as  they  climb  up,  some 
object;  that  is  to  extinguish  other  people’s  bemling  down,  some  leaning  over,  some 
caudles,  and  to  keep  his  own  a-light;  and  shrinking  back — delicate  arms  and  bosoms 
every  body,  man,  woman,  or  cliild,  gentle-  — graceful  figures — glowing  lights,  fiutter- 
man  or  lady,  prince  or  peasatit,  native  t>r  ing  dresses,  Senza  Mc»ccolo,  Senza  Mocco- 
foreigner,  yells  and  screams,  and  roars  in-  lo,  Senza  Moc-co-lo-o-o-o ! — when  in  the 
cessantly,  as  a  taunt  to  the  subdued,  “  Sen-  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  cry,  and  fullest 
z'l  Moccolo,  Senza  Moccolo  !”  (W  ilhout  ecstasy  of  the  sport,  the  Ave  Maria  rings 
a  light!  Without  a  light !)  until  nothing  is  from  the  church  steeples,  and  the  Carnival 
heard  but  a  gigantic  chorus  tif  those  two  is  over  in  an  instant — put  out  like  a  taper, 
words,  mingled  with  peals  of  laughter.  with  a  breath  ! 

The  spectacle,  at  this  time,  is  one  of  the  'I’lierc  was  a  masquerade  at  the  theatre 
most  extraordinary  that  can  be  imagined,  at  night,  as  dull  and  senseless  as  a  London 
Carriages  coming  slowly  by,  with  every  one,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  summary 
body  standing  on  the  seats  or  on  the  box,  way  in  which  the  house  was  cleared  at 
holding  up  their  lights  at  arms’  length,  for  eleven  o’clock:  which  was  done  by  a  line 
greater  safety  ;  some  in  paper  shades  ;  some  of  soldiers  forming  along  the  wall,  at  the 
with  a  bunch  of  undelemled  little  tapers,  back  of  the  stage,  and  sweeping  the  whole 
kindled  altogether :  some  with  blazing  company  out  before  them,  like  a  broad 
torches;  some  with  feeble  little  candles;  broom.  The  game  of  the  Moccoletti  (the 
men  on  foot,  creeping  along,  among  the  word,  in  the  singular,  Mocoletto,  is  the  di¬ 
wheels,  watching  their  opportunity,  to  make  minutivc  of  Moccolo,  and  means  a  little 
a  spring  at  some  particular  light,  and  dash  lamp  or  candle-snulT )  is  supjmsed  by  some 
it  out ;  other  people  climliing  up  into  car-  to  be  a  ceremony  of  burlesque  mourning 
riages,  to  get  hold  of  them  by  main  force  ;  for  the  death  of  the  Carnival :  candles  being 
others,  chasing  some  unlucky  wanderer,  indispensable  to  Catholic  grief.  But  whelh- 
round  and  round  his  own  coach,  t(»  blow  out  er  it  be  so,  or  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
the  light  he  has  begged  or  stolen  some-  Saturnalia,  or  an  incorporation  of  both,  or 
where,  before  he  can  ascend  to  his  own  have  its  origin  in  any  thing  else,  1  shall  al- 
company,  and  enable  them  to  light  their  ex-  w  ays  remember  it,  and  the  frolic,  as  a  bril- 
tinguisiied  tapers;  others,  with  their  hats  liant  and  most  captivating  sight:  no  l«ss 
olf,  at  a  carriage-door,  humbly  beseeching  remarkable  for  the  unbroken  good  humor 
some  kind-hearted  lady  to  oblige  them  with  of  ail  concerned,  down  to  the  very  lowest 
a  light  for  a  cigar,  and  w  hen  she  is  in  the  (and  among  those  w  ho  scaled  the  carriages, 
fullness  of  doubt  w  hether  to  comply  or  no,  were  many  of  the  commonest  men  and 
blowing  out  the  candle  she  is  guarding  so  boys)  than  for  its  innocent  vivacity.  For, 
tenderly  with  her  little  hand ;  other  people  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  suy  so,  of  a  sport  so 
at  the  windows,  fishing  for  candles  w  ith  full  of  thoughtlessness  and  personal  display, 
lines  and  hooks,  or  letting  down  long  w  il-  it  is  as  free  from  any  taint  of  immodesty  as 
low-wands  with  handkerchiefs  at  the  end,  any  general  mingling  of  the  two  sexes  can 
and  dapping  them  out,  dexterously,  when  possibly  be;  and  there  seems  to  prevail, 
the  bearer  is  at  the  height  of  his  triumph  ;  during  its  progress,  a  feeling  of  general,  al- 
others,  biding  their  time  in  corners,  with  most  childish,  simplicity  and  confidence. 
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which  one  thinks  of  with  a  panjr,  when  the 
Ave  Maria  has  rung  it  away,  for  a  wljole 
year. 

From  Blackwood’s  Magnsine. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who 

Flourished  in  the  Time  of  George  III. 

By  Henry  Loud  Brougham,  willi  por¬ 
traits.  London:  Colburn. 

Loud  Brougham  has  resumed  his  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  eminent  writers  of  England  ; 
and  every  lover  of  literature  will  feel  grati¬ 
fied  by  this  employment  of  his  active  re¬ 
search  and  of  his  vigorous  pen. 

One  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  of 
English  public  life  from  that  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  is  in  the  condition  of  statesmen  after 
their  casual  retirement  from  power.  The 
F^oreign  statesman  seems  to  exist  only  in 
office.  The  moment  that  sees  him  “  out 
of  place,”  sees  him  extinguished.  He  is 
lost  as  suddenly  to  the  ptiblic  eye,  as  if  he 
were  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
He  retires  to  his  country-seat,  and  there 
subsides  into  the  garrulous  complainant 
against  the  caprices  of  fortune,  or  buries 
his  calamities  in  the  quiet  indulgence  of 
his  appetites ;  smokes  away  his  term  of 
years,  subsides  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  occupies  his  studies  with  the 
Court  Gazette,  and  his  fiiculties  with  cards; 
and  is  finally  deposited  in  the  family  vault, 
to  continue  the  process  of  mouldering 
which  had  been  begun  in  his  arm-chair,  to 
be  remembered  only  in  an  epitaph.  France, 
at  the  present  day,  alone  seems  to  form  au 
exception.  Her  legislature  affords  a  new 
element  in  which  statesmanship  in  abeyance 
can  still  float :  the  little  vessel  is  there  at 
least  kept  in  view  of  mankind;  if  it  makes 
no  progress,  it  at  least  keeps  above  water ; 
and,  however  incapable  of  reaching  the  [)ort 
by  its  own  means,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
national  surge,  sometimes  so  powerful,  and 
always  so  contemptuous  of  calculation,  may 
at  some  time  or  other  carry  the  craziest 
craft  into  harbor.  But  the  general  order 
of  continental  ministers,  even  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank,  when  abandoned  by  the  monarch, 
are  like  men  consigned  to  the  dungeon. 
They  go  to  their  place  of  sentence  at  once. 
The  man  who  to-day  figured  in  the  higliest 
robe  of  power,  to-morrow  wears  the  prison 
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costume.  His  rise  was  the  work  of  the 
royal  will — his  fall  is  equally  the  work  of 
the  royal  will.  Having  no  connexion  with 
the  national  mind,  he  has  no  resource  in 
the  national  sympathies.  He  has  been  a 
royal  instrument:  when  his  edge  becomes 
dull,  or  the  royal  artificer  finds  a  tool  whose 
fashion  he  likes  better,  the  old  tool  is  flung 
by  to  rust,  and  no  man  asks  where  or  why; 
his  use  is  at  an  end,  ami  the  world  and  the 
workman,  alike,  “knoweth  it  no  more.” 

But,  in  England,  the  condition  of  public 
life  is  wholly  different.  The  statesman  is 
the  creation  of  the  national  will,  and  nei¬ 
ther  in  oflice,  nor  in  op[)osition,  does  the 
nation  forget  the  product  of  its  will.  The 
minister  is  no  offspring  of  slavery,  no  offi¬ 
cial  negro,  made  to  be  sold,  and,  when  sold, 
separated  from  his  parentage  once  and  for 
ever.  If  he  sins  in  power,  he  is  at  worst 
but  the  Prodigal  Son,  watched  in  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  willingly  welcomed  when  he  has 
abjured  his  wanderings.  Instead  of  being 
extinguished  by  the  loss  of  |>ower,  he  often 
more  than  compensates  the  change,  by  the 
revival  of  popularity.  Disencumbered  of 
the  laced  and  embroidered  drapery  of  of¬ 
fice,  he  often  exhibits  the  natural  vigor  and 
proportion  of  his  faculties  to  higher  advan¬ 
tage ;  cultivates  his  intellectual  distinctions 
with  more  palpable  success  ;  refreshes  his 
strength  for  nobler  purposes  than  even 
those  of  ambition  ;  and,  if  he  should  not 
exert  his  renewed  popularity  for  a  new 
conquest  of  power,  only  substitutes  for 
place  the  more  generous  and  exalted  deter¬ 
mination  of  deserving  those  tributes  which 
men  naturally  offer  to  great  abilities  exert¬ 
ed  for  the  good  of  present  and  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

We  must  allude,  for  the  national  honor, 
to  this  characteristic  of  English  feeling,  in 
the  changes  of  public  men.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  hour  which  deprived  a  states¬ 
man  of  oflice,  at  once  deprived  him  of 
every  thing.  All  the  world  ran  away  from 
him,  as  they  would  from  a  falling  house. 
'Uhe  crowded  antechamber  of  yesterday 
exhibited  nothing  to-dav  but  utter  solitude. 
'Phe  fallen  minister  was  a  leper;  men 
shrank  from  his  touch :  the  contagion  of 
ill-luck  was  upon  him  :  and  every  one 
dreaded  to  catch  the  disease.  It  was 
sometimes  even  worse.  The  loss  of  pow¬ 
er  was  the  ruin  of  fortune.  The  Dives 
had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
Lazarus;  the  purple  and  fine  linen  were 
”  shreds  and  patches,”  and  not  even  the 
dogs  came  to  administer  to  his  malady. 
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But,  among  us,  tlie  breaking  up  of  a  cabi¬ 
net  often  only  gives  rise  to  a  bold  and  bril¬ 
liant  opposition.  It  is  not  like  the  breaking 
up  of  a  ship,  where  the  wreck  is  irrepara¬ 
ble,  and  the  timbers  are  shattered  and 
scattered,  and  good  for  nothing;  it  is  often 
more  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  regiment  in  | 
one  of  our  colonics,  where  the  once  com-j 
pact  mass  of  force,  which  knew  nothing  but  { 
the  command  of  its  colonel,  now  takes,  j 
each  man  his  own  w'ay,  exhibits  his  own  : 
style  of  cleverness ;  instead  of  the  one ! 
manual  exercise  of  musket  and  bayonet, , 
each  individual  takes  the  axe  or  the  spade,  j 
the  tool  or  the  ploughshare,  and  works  a 
new'  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  according  to 
his  own  “  thews  and  sinew's.” 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  of  these  Memoirs  is  now 
devoting  himself  to  a  career  of  literature, 
to  which  even  his  political  services  may 
have  been  of  inferior  utility,  lie  is  recall¬ 
ing  the  public  memory  to  those  eminent 
achievements,  which  have  so  powerfully  ad¬ 
vanced  the  mental  grandeur  of  our  era  ; 
and,  while  he  thus  gives  due  honor  to  the 
labors  of  the  past,  he  is  at  once  encour¬ 
aging  and  illustrating  the  nobleness  of  the 
course  which  opens  to  posterity.  But 
Lord  Brougham’s  influence  cannot  be  con- 
tented,  we  should  hope,  with  merely  specu¬ 
lative  benefits;  it  is  for  him,  and  for  men 
like  him,  tolook  with  interest  on  thestruggles 
of  literary  existence  at  the  hour  ;  to  call 
the  attention  of  government  and  the  nation 
to  the  neglects,  the  narrowness,  and  the 
caprices  of  national  patronage  ;  to  demand 
protection  for  genius  depressed  by  the 
worldliness  of  the,  crowd  ;  to  point  out  to 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  a  path  of  service 
■  infinitely  more  honorable  to  their  ow  n  taste, 
and  infinitely  more  productive  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  than  ribands  and  stars ;  than  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  a  name,  than  pompous  palaces,  or 
picture  galleries  of  royal  price  ;  to  excite 
our  nobles  to  constitute  themselves  the 
true  patrons  of  the  living  genius  of  the 
land,  and  disdain  t«)  be  content  with  either 
the  otfering  of  weak  regrets,  or  the  tribute 
ol  worthless  honors  to  the  slumberers  in 
the  grave.  A  tenth  jiart  of  the  sums  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  obelisks  to  Burns,  would 
have  rescued  one-half  of  his  life  from  pov¬ 
erty,  and  the  other  half  from  despair.  'Fhe 
single  sum  which  raised  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kdinburgh,  w’ould  have 
saved  him  from  the  final  pressure  which 
broke  his  heart,  elastic  as  it  w'as,  and 
dimmed  his  intellect,  capable  as  he  still 


was  of  throwing  a  splendor  over  his  native 
soil. 

Tliis  neglect  is  known  and  suffered  in 
no  other  province  of  public  service.  The 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  architect,  the  jiainter, 
are  ail  within  sight  of  the  most  lavish 
prizes  of  public  liberality.  Parliament  has 
just  given  titles  and  superb  pensions  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  Sikhs.  The  India  Com¬ 
pany  has  followed  its  example.  We  ap¬ 
plaud  this  munificent  liberality  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  Two  general  oflicers  have  thus 
obtained  the  peerage,  with  cTTOOO  and 
c£5b00  a-year.  They  deserved  these  re¬ 
wards.  But  the  whole  literary  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  British  empire,  with  a  revenue 
of  fifty-tw'o  millions  sterling,  is  ^£1  *,200,  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  pensions 
allotted  to  those  two  gallant  men.  jt‘l200 
for  the  whole  literary  encouragement  of 
England  !  There  can  be  no  greater  scan¬ 
dal  to  the  intellectual  honor  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  pettiest  German  principality 
scarcely  limits  its  literary  encouragement 
to  this  sum.  We  doubt  whether  Weimar, 
between  literary  offices  and  pensions,  did 
not  give  twice  the  sum  annually.  But 
named  in  competition  with  the  liberality 
of  the  leading  .sovereigns,  it  is  utterly 
mean.  Louis  XIV.,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  allotted  80,h(l()  francs  a-year  to  his 
forty  members  of  the  Academy,  a  sum 
eipiivalent  in  that  day,  and  in  France,  to 
little  less  than  c£otK)0  a-year  in  our  day, 
and  in  England.  Frederick  II.  gave  pen¬ 
sions  and  appointments  to  a  whole  corps  of 
literary  men.  At  this  moment,  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  of  any  literary  distinction 
in  Paris,  who  has  not  a  share  in  the  liberal 
and  wise  patronage  of  government,  either 
in  office  or  public  pension. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  answered  by  a  class, 
plethoric  with  wealth  and  rank;  that  lite¬ 
rature  ought  to  be  content  with  living  on 
its  ow  n  means  ;  must  not  the  obvious  answer 
be — Is  the  author  to  be  an  author,  down  to 
his  grave?  Is  there  to  be  no  relaxation  of 
his  toil  \  Is  there  to  be  no  allowance  for 
the  exhaustion  of  his  overworked  faculties  ? 
for  tlie  natural  infirmities  of  years  ?  for  the 
j  vexations  of  a  noble  spirit  compelled  to  sub- 
I  mit  to  the  caprices  of  public  change  ?  and 
with  its  full  share  of  tlie  common  calami¬ 
ties  of  life,  increasing  their  pressure  at 
once  by  an  inevitable  sense  of  wrong,  and 
by  a  feeling  that  the  delight  of  his  youth 
must  be  the  drudgery  of  his  age  ?  When 
the  great  Dryden,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
was  forced,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  to 
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exclaim,  “  Must  I  die  in  the  harness!”  hisjomist,  reserving  ourselves  for  sketches  of 
language  was  a  brand  on  the  common  sense,  j  their  career,  as  our  space  may  allow. 

as  well  as  on  the  just  generosity,  of  his;  - 

country.  We  now  abandon  the  topic  with  Lord  Brougham  commences  his  life  of 
one  remark^  This  want  of  the  higher  lib-  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  a  species  of  apology, 
erality  of  the  nation  has  already  produced  for  placing  in  the  ranks  of  philosophers  a 
the  most  injtirious  efiecls  on  our  litera-  man  who  had  never  written  a  book.  But 
ture.  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  a  man  may 

All  the  great  works  of  our  ancestral  lite-  be  a  philosopher,  without  being  an  author, 
ratiire  were  the  works  of  leisure  and  com-  '  Some  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  philoso- 
parative  competence.  All  the  great  dra-'phy,  of  science,  and  of  practical  power, 
matic  poetry  of  France  was  the  work  of:  have  been  the  work  of  men  who  never 
comparative  competence.  Its  writers  were  j  wrote  a  book.  In  fact,  the  inventor  is  ge- 
not  compelled  to  hurry  after  the  popular !  nerally  a  man  of  few  words;  his  disciples, 
tastes;  they  followed  their  own,  and  im-  or  rivals,  or  imitators,  are  the  men  of  de¬ 
pressed  its  character  upon  the  mind  of  the  scription.  The  inventor  gives  the  idea,  the 
nation.  The  plays  of  Racine,  Corneille, '  follower  gives  the  treatise  ;  but  the  inventor 
Moliere,  and  Voltaire,  are  nobler  trophies'  is  the  philosopher  after  all.  The  question, 
to  tl’.e  greatness  of  France  than  all  the  vie-'  however,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is,  whether 
lories  of  I^ouis  XIV.,  than  Versailles,  than  ■  he  was  any  more  an  inventor  than  a  writer, 
all  the  pomps  of  his  splendid  reign  Louis  ^  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  either.  Of 
l*hilippe  has  ad<ipted  the  same  munificent  j  course,  he  has  no  right  to  rank  among  men 
policy,  and  it  will  be  followed  by'thc  same  of  science.  But  he  had  meritsof  his  own,  and 
honor  with  posterity.  But,  in  England,  the  '  on  those  his  distinctions  ought  to  have  been 
keeping  of  a  stud  of  race-horses,  the  build- J  placed.  He  was  a  zealous,  active,  and  in- 
ing  of  a  dog-kennel,  or  the  purchase  of  a  |  fluential  friend  of  philosophers.  He  gave 
foreign  picture,  is  ignominiously  and  self-!  them  his  time,  he  received  them  in  his 
ishly  sufiered  to  absorb  a  larger  sum  than  I  house,  .and  he  assisted  their  progress.  He 
the  whole  literary  patronage  of  the  most  volunteered  to  be  the  protector  of  their 
opulent  r?upire  that  the  sun  ever  shone 'class;  he  sympathized  with  theii^  pursuits  ; 
upmi.  We  recommend  these  considera-  '  and  while  adding  little  or  nothifig  to  their 
lions  to  Lord  Brougham  :  they  arc  nobler  discoveries,  he  assisted  in  bringing  those 
than  politics  ;•  they  are  fitter  for  his  com- 1  discoveries  before  the  world.  He  loved  to 
hined  character  of  statesman  and  philoso- I  be  thought  the  patriarch  of  British  science  ; 
pher  :  they  will  also  combine  with  that  I  and,  like  the  patriarch,  he  retained  his  au- 
character  another  which  alone  can  give  per-  j  thority  even  when  he  was  past  Inis  labor.  If 
manency  to  the  fame  of  any  public  man — {  he  filled  the  throne  of  science  feebly,  none 
that  of  the  philanthropist.  His  ability,  his  '  could  deny  that  he  filled  it  zealously.  The 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  j)as-|true  definition  of  him  was,  an  English  gen- 
sion  for  public  service — qualities  in  which  :  tieman  occupying  his  leisurei  with  philo- 
his  merits  are  known  to  Europe — designate  |  sophical  pursuits,  and  encoura;ging  others 
him  ns  the  founder  of  a  great  system  of  pub-  '  of  more  powerful  understanding  to  do  the 
lie  liberality  to  the  enterprise  of  genius.  !  same. 

And  when  party  is  forgotten,  and  cabinets  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  of  an  old  and 
have  perished;  when,  perhaps,  even  the  |  wealthy  family,  dating  solar  back  as  Ed- 
boundaries  of  empire  may  have  been  |  ward  HI. ;  first  settled  in  the  West  Riding 
changed,  and  new  nations  rise  to  claim  the  j  of  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  in  the  county 
supremacy  of  arts  and  arms;  the  services  I  of  Lincoln.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
of  the  protector  of  literature  will  stand  out  I  Jantiary,  1743.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
before  the  eye  with  increased  honor,  and  sent  to  Harrow,  and  at  thirteen  to  Eton, 
his  name  he  rescued  from  the  common  ruin  where  the  tutors  observed,  as  has  happened 
which  envelopes  the  memory  of  ostent.atious  in  many  other  instances,  that  he  was  fonder 
conquerors  and  idle  kings.  of  play  than  of  books.  In  about  a  twelve- 

The  present  volume  contains  biographies  month,  however,  he  became  studious, 
of  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Lavoisier,  Gib-  though  not  to  the  taste  of  his  schoolmas- 
hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  D’Alembert.  We  ters.  The  origin  of  this  change  w.as  de- 
shall  commence  with  the  lives  less  known  scribed  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ever- 
lo  the  generality  of  readers  than  those  of  ard  Home,  as  accidental.  One  afternoon 
our  great  moralist  and  great  political  econ- 1  he  had  been  bathing  with  some  of  the  Eton 
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boys,  and,  on  returning  to  dress  himself, 
found  tliat  they  had  left  liim  alone.  Walk¬ 
ing  down  a  green  lane,  whose  sides  exhib¬ 
ited  the  wild-flowers  of  the  season,  the; 
thought  occurred  to  him,  how  much  more  ^ 
natural  and  useful  would  he  the  knowledge  ^ 
of  plants,  than  of  Greek  and  Latin.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
botany,  though  still  continuing  that  of  thej 
classics.  On  returning  tt)  his  father’s 
house,  he  found  a  copy  of  Gerard’s  Jlcrba!^ ' 
which  fixed  his  taste.  He  now  added  to' 
his  collecting  of  plants  that  of  butterflies 
and  other  insects.  Lord  Brougham  men¬ 
tions  that  his  father  was  one  of  Banks’s  as¬ 
sociates  at  this  period,  and  that  they  em- 
j)h)yed  themselves  together  in  natural  his¬ 
tory. 

Natural  history  has  been  so  frequently 
the  pursuit  of  studious  triflers,  that  it  is 
diflicidt  to  exenijit  it  from  the  charge  of  tri¬ 
fling.  To  gather  plants  which  have  been 
"atliered  a  thousand  times  before,  to  ascer- 
tain  their  names  from  a  herbal,  and  classify 
them  according  to  its  list,  seems  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  grave  apology  for  playing 
the  fool.  A  determination  to  gather  all  the 
butterflies  and  blue-bottles  within  the  limits 
of  the  realm,  certaiidy  has  nothing  that  can  j 
dignify  it  with  the  name  of  scientific  pur- ' 
suit.  The  collecting  of  pebbles  and  shells,  ^ 
or  even  the  arranging  of  animals  in  the 
cases  of  a  museum,  are  accomplishments  j 
of  so  easy  an  order,  and  of  so  little  actual  ^ 
use,  that  they  serve  for  little  else  than  to  j 
wile  away  the  time.  But  this  trifling  as-  j 
sumes  a  more  important  shape  when  it  rises 
to  the  acquisition  of  actual  knowledge;  ' 
when,  instead  of  classifying  plants,  it  de- ; 
velopes  their  medicinal  virtues,  and,  instead 
of  embalming  animals,  it  examines  their 
structure,  as  throwing  light  on  the  con¬ 
formation  or  diseases  of  man. 

But  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  fortunately 
relieved  from  subsiding  into  this  foppery, 
by  circumstances  which  forced  him  into 
vigorous  and  useful  exertion.  An  ap¬ 
proaching  transit  of  Venus  had  been  long 
looked  to,  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth.  It  was  recommended,  that  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  phenomenon  should  be  made 
from  different  stations  on  the  globe.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  17(31,  the  British  government 
sent  out  two  observers,  one  to  the  Cape, 
and  the  other  to  St.  Helena.  The  French 
government  at  the  same  time  sent  out  three 
I’ondicherry,  Siberia,  and  the  Mauri¬ 
tius.  But  the  weather  was  unfavorable. 


and  the  observations  were  to  be  regarded 
as  a  failure.  But  there  was  a  second  tran¬ 
sit  in  17(39,  and  the  leading  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  sent  out  observers  ;  England  sending 
a  vessel  to  the  South  Seas,  an  observer  to 
India,  and  two  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  Captain 
Wallace  having  lately  made  several  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  Pacific,  public  attention  had 
been  strongly  drawn  to  that  hitherto  scarce¬ 
ly  known  portion  of  the  globe.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Captain  Cook  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander,  and  vSir  Joseph  Banks,  stimulated 
by  an  honorable  zeal  and  a  rational  desire 
of  knowledge,  obtained  leave  from  his 
friend,  Lord  Sandwich,  to  join  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  took  with  him  Dr.  Solander,  the 
*  botanist,  and  two  draughtsmen. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1768,  Cook’s 
vessel,  the  Ende.avor,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
^  Sound,  and  the  first  point  of  land  at  which 
they  touched  was  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  There  they  encountered  such  sever- 
^  ity  of  cold,  that,  although  it  was  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  those  regions.  Banks  and  Solander, 
in  one  of  their  botanical  excursions,  had 
nearly  shared  the  fate  of  three  of  their  at¬ 
tendants,  who  perished  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cold.  The  effect  of  this  excess  of 
low’  temperature  has  been  often  felt  and 
often  described.  It  was  a  general  torpor 
of  the  frame,  producing  an  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble  propensity  to  sleep.  Every  exertion 
was  painful,  and  the  strongest  desire  was  to 
lie  down  in  the  snow  and  give  way  to  slum¬ 
ber.  Solander,  who  had  acquired  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  botanizing  among  the  Swedish 
mountains,  warned  the  party  of  tlieir  dan¬ 
ger.  “Whoever,”  said  he,  “sits  down, 
will  sleep ;  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no 
I  more.”  Yet  he  himself  w  as  one  of  the  first 
to  yield  ;  he  insisted  on  lying  down,  fell 
I  asleep  before  he  could  be  brought  to  the 
I  fire  which  Banks  had  kindled,  and  was  re- 
I  stored  w  ith  difficulty.  His  companion  had 
j  felt  a  similar  inclination,  but  resisted  it,  by 
the  greater  energy  of  youth,  and  probably 
of  a  more  vigorous  mind. 

Cook  then  sailed  for  Otaheite,  which  he 
reached  in  April.  The  contrast  of  the  lux¬ 
urious  climate  with  the  inclement  region 
which  they  had  left  behind  them,  was  doub¬ 
ly  striking  to  men  who,  for  upwards  of  half 
a  year,  had  seen  nothing  but  the  ocean  or 
the  deserts  of  Cape  Horn.  They  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  vigorously  to  the  chief  purposes  of 
their  voyage.  The  captain  and  his  officers 
prepared  their  instruments  to  observe  the 
transit,  while  Banks  and  his  botanical  at- 
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lendants  ranged  the  island,  made  them-  j 
selves  acquainted  with  its  natural  produc¬ 
tions,  and  conciliated  the  natives.  The 
effect  of  his  intelligence  and  intrepidity 
was  conspicu«uson  an  occasion  which  might 
have  involved  the  scientific  fate  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  quadrant,  though  under 
charge  of  a  sentinel,  had  heen  stolen  hy  the 
adroitness  of  some  of  the  natives.  But 
without  it  no  observation  could  be  taken. 
Banks  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  it  into 
the  woods,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and 
conveyed  it  in  safety  to  the  observatory  ; 
though  followed  by  parties  of  t!ie  natives, 
and  occasionally  compelled  to  keep  them  at 
bay  by  exhibiting  his  pistols. 

The  transit  was  successfully  observed, 
but  it  took  six  hours  for  the  operati<m.  As 
the  period  approached,  even  the  crew  had  j 
felt  the  strongest  anxiety  for  its  success.  | 
The  state  of  the  sky  was  reported  every  { 
half  hour  during  the  night  before,  and  their 
spirits  rose  and  fell  as  the  report  gave  its 
answer,  clear  or  cloudy.  Bulat  dawn  the  | 
sky  was  brilliant,  and  the  day  passed  with¬ 
out  a  cloud.  Four  other  observations  had 
been  simultaneously  made,  in  Siberia.  Lap- 
land,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  California.  The 
general  result  gave  the  sun’s  distance  at 
nearly  ninety-four  millions  of  miles. 

The  next  object  of  the  voyage  was  a 
search  for  the  great  southern  continent, 
which  the  philosophers  of  the  day  had  con¬ 
ceived  to  exist,  as  a  “  necessary  balance  ” 
to  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  But  conjectural  philosophy  is  often 
at  fault,  and  necessary  as  this  terrestrial 
balance  was  asserted  to  be,  no  “great” 
southern  continent  has  yet  been  found. 
For  a  while,  even  Cook’s  sagacity  seems  to 
have  been  deceived  by  the  mountains  of 
New  Zealand,  which  had  been  discovered, 
in  1620,  by  Tasman.  Cook  sailed  round 
it,  and  explored  its  shores  for  six  months. 
He  then,  on  his  homeward  voyage,  exam¬ 
ined  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  trace  a  career  so  well  known  as  that  of 
the  celebrated  navigator.  We  refer  to  its 
incidents,  merely  as  connected  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  They  had  run  about  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  when,  after 
having  received  some  alarm  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  coral  reefs,  the  vessel  suddenly 
struck.  It  was  Cook’s  sagacious  habit, 
nightly,  to  give  all  his  orders  and  precau¬ 
tions  before  he  went  to  rest ;  and  thus,  af¬ 
ter  having  done  all  that  prudence  could  do, 
he  undressed,  went  to  bed,  and  such  was 


the  composure  of  his  mind  that  he  instant¬ 
ly  fell  asleep.  But  immediately  on  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  striking,  the  captain  was  on  deck,  and 
giving  his  orders  with  his  characteristic 
coolness.  The  light  of  the  moon  showed 
the  sheathijig  boards  of  the  ship  floating  all 
round,  and  at  last  her  false  keel.  -Their 
fate  appeared  imminent,  but  it  was  only 
when  the  day  broke,  that  they  became  fully 
sensible  of  their  forlorn  condition.  'Fhe 
land  was  at  eight  leagues’ distance.  There 
were  no  intermediate  islets  on  which  the 
crew  might  be  saved,  and  the  boats  were 
wholly  insufiicient  to  take  them  all  at  once. 
To  lighten  the  ship  was  their  first  object. 
Guns,  ballast,  stores,  every  thing  was  thrown 
over.  After  two  tides  they  were  enabled 
to  get  the  ship  afloat.  To  their  great  re¬ 
lief,  the  leak  did  not  seem  to  gain  upon 
them,  though  to  keep  it  down  required  the 
labor  of  the  men  night  and  day.  At  length 
a  midshipman  fortunately  suggested  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  he  had  once  seen  adopted  at 
sea.  This  was  to  draw  under  the  ship’s 
bottom  a  sail,  to  which  were  fa.stened 
oakum,  flax,  and  other  light  substances. 
The  sail  thus  covered  the  leak,  and  enabled 
the  ship  to  swim.  On  pursuittg  their  voy¬ 
age,  and  reaching  a  river,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  repair  the  ship,  they  found  that 
her  preservation,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
a  large  fragment  of  rock  which  had  stuck 
into  the  vessel,  and  thus  partially  slojiped 
up  the  leak.  In  this  most  anxious  emer¬ 
gency  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his  party  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  coolness  and  intrepidity 
which  were  required ;  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  account  of  the  voyage,  received  from 
Cook  himself  well-merited  praises. 

Another  peril  likely  to  be  attended  with 
still  more  certain  ruin,  now  assailed  the 
crew.  'Fhe  scurvy  began  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  devastations  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  disease,  in  the  early  history  of  our  navi¬ 
gation,  fortunately  now  appear  almost  fabu¬ 
lous.  It  was  a  real  plague;  it  .seemed  al¬ 
most  to  dissolve  the  whole  frame;  teeth  fell 
out,  limbs  drojiped  off,  and  the  sufferer 
sank  into  a  rapid,  and,  as  it  was  ouce 
thought,  an  inevitable  grave.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  powers  which  man 
possesses  to.  counteract  the  most  formidable 
evils,  that  this  terrible  disease  is  now  scarce¬ 
ly  known.  It  has  been  overpowered  solely 
by  such  simple  means  as  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  a  drink  medicateil  with 
lemon-juice.  Simple  as  those  expedients 
are,  they  have  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
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and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sea-going  pop¬ 
ulation  of  England. 

But  new  hazards,  arising  alike  from  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  vessel  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  coast,  continued  to  pursue 
them.  Never  was  a  voyage  attempted  with 
greater  difficulties  to  surmount,  or  achieved 
with  more  triumphant  success ;  after  hav¬ 
ing  explored  two  thousand  miles  of  this 
perilous  coast.  Cook  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  his  king,  giving  it  the  title 
of  New  South  Wales. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  Batavia,  where, 
on  laying  up  his  ship  to  repair,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  jireservation  throughout 
this  long  voyage  had  heen  little  less  than 
miraculous,  her  planks  having  been  in  many 
instances  worn  “  as  thin  as  the  sole  of  a 
shoe.”  But  their  trials  were  not  yet  over : 
the  marsli  fever  quickly  laid  up  the  crew  : 
the  captain.  Banks,  and  Solander,  were 
taken  seriously  ill.  They  set  sail  from  this 
pestilential  island  as  soon  as  possible;  but 
before  they  reached  the  Cape,  three-and- 
iwenty  had  died,  including  Green  the  astro¬ 
nomer,  and  the  midshipman  whose  sugges¬ 
tion  had  saved  the  ship.  At  letigtli,  on  i 
the  12th  of  July,  1771,  they  cast  anchor  in 
the  Downs,  and  Cook  and  his  companions 
were  received  with  national  acclamation. 

The  triumph  of  the  navigation  was  natu¬ 
rally  due  to  Co<»k,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  had  been  com- 
tnunicated  to  the  empire  was  due  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Banks.  It  was  from  his  journals 
that  the  chief  details  of  the  habits,  manners, 
and  resources  of  the  natives  were  derive*!. 
The  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Societv  Islands,  and  of  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  new  Guinea, 
had  been  explored,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
general  intelligence  was  obtained  relative 
to  countries  which  now  form  an  essential 
portion  of  the  British  empire.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  those  possessions  has  now  worn  off, 
their  value  has  made  them  familiar.  We 
are  fully  acquainted  witli  their  products, 
however  we  may  be  still  ignorant  of  their 
powers.  But,  at  the  period  of  this  memor¬ 
able  voyage,  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was 
scarcely  more  known  than  the  hemisphere 
of  the  moon.  Every  league  of  the  coast  of 
New  Ilollatid,  and  the  islands  of  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  abounded  with  natural 
perils,  heightened  by  the  necessary  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  navigator.  Even  to  this  day, 
many  a  fearful  catastrophe  attests  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  navigation ;  the  coral  rocks 
were  a  phenomenon  wholly  new  to  nautical 


experience;  and,  in  all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  of  nautical  science,  full  room  is 
left  for  wonder,  at  the  skill,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  daring,  which  carried  Cook  and 
his  compatiions  safe  through  the  perils  of 
this  gigantic  navigation. 

A  new  expedition  was  soon  demanded  at 
once  by  the  curiosity  of  the  people  and  the 
interests  of  science.  'Phe  dream  of  a  great 
southern  continent  w’as  still  the  favorite 
topic  of  all  who  regarded  themselves  as 
philosophers  in  England,  although  Cook 
had  sailed  over  an  unfathomable  ocean,  in 
the  very  tract  where  he  ought,  according  to 
this  adventurous  theory,  to  have  found  a 
continent.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  again  gallant¬ 
ly  vobinteered  to  join  the  expedition  which 
wasetpiipped  for  the  discovery.  His  larne 
fort!ine  enabled  him  to  make  unusnal  pre¬ 
parations  ;  but  such  was  his  zeal,  that  he 
even  raised  a  loan  for  the  purpose,  lie  en¬ 
gaged  Zolfani,  the  painter,  with  three  assist¬ 
ant  draughtsmen.  He  selected  two  secre¬ 
taries,  and  nine  attendants,  instructed  in  the 
art  of  preserving  plants  and  animals;  he 
also  provided  books,  drawings,  and  instru¬ 
ments.  But  his  natural  ambition  w’as  sud¬ 
denly  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  controller  of  the  navy.  For 
whatever  reason — and  it  is  now  difficult  to 
imagine  any,  except  some  jealousy  too  con¬ 
temptible  to  name — so  many  obstructions 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  tliat  Banks  relin¬ 
quished  the  pursuit,  and  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  His  suite,  sea¬ 
men  and  all,  amounting  to  forty  persons, 
reached  the  island  in  1772,  examined  its 
chief  natural  phenomena,  Ilecla  and  its  hot 
springs,  and  furnished  its  historian.  Von 
Troil,  with  the  materials  for  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  history  of  this  outpost  of  the  north¬ 
ern  world. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
the  career,  natural  to  an  opulent  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  yet  so  seldom  followed 
in  England  by  individuals  of  even  higher 
means  than  his  own.  He  fitted  up  a  large 
house  in  Soho  Square  w  ith  all  the  prepara¬ 
tives  for  a  life  of  literary  association — a  co¬ 
pious  library,  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  philosophical  instruments.  He  held 
frequent  conversaziones,  gave  dinners,  and 
easily  and  naturally  constituted  himself  the 
leader  of  the  men  of  science  in  London. 
In  Lincolnshire,  where  his  chief  property 
lay,  he  performed  the  part  of  the  liberal  and 
hospitable  country  gentleman  on  a  large 
scale  ;  while  in  London,  he  was  the  first 
person  to  whom  scientific  foreigners  were 
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introduced,  and  the  principal  patron  and 
protector  of  ingenious  men. 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Pringle 
as  President  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Hanks ^was  placed  in  the  chair,  in 
1778,  almost  by  acclamation.  He  had 
some  obvious  qualific.ations  for  the  office, 
but  he  as  obviously  wanted  others.  His 
opulence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  zeal  for  | 
science,  were  valuable,  and  are  nearly  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  president  of  a  body  wliich 
concentrates  the  chief  intellectual  force  of 
the  community.  Rnt  his  favorite  pursuit, 
botanv,  has  never  deserved  the  name  of  a 
science,  and  inevitably  bears  a  character 
of  triviality  in  the  eyes  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  the  pliilosopher.  The  distinction 
given  to  a  comparatively  young  man,  known 
to  the  world  only  as  a  voyager,  and  a  col¬ 
lector  of  plants  and  animals,  not  uimaturally 
tended  to  breed  scoffing  among  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  severe  sciences.  The  feeling 
spread,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  expres¬ 
sion  was  soon  found.  Dr.  Hutton,  the  ma¬ 
thematical  professor  at  Woolwich,  happened 
to  be  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 
His  residence  at  Woolwich  was  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  inconvenience  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  president ;  and  the  council  passed 
a  resolution,  in  1783,  recommending  that 
“  the  foreign  secretary  should  reside  in 
London.”  The  secret  history  of  this  trans¬ 
action  is,  that  Hutton  was  one  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  party  ;  though  we  cannot  dis¬ 
tinctly  ascertain  whether  he  had  actually 
gone  so  far  as  to  sneer  at  the  president. 
Upon  this,  Hutton  resigned  the  othce ;  to 
accept  which,  the  emolument  could  not 
have  been  his  object,  the  salary  being  but 
<£*20  a-year — a  sum  that  cannot  be  men¬ 
tioned  without  a  sense  of  disgrace  to  a  so¬ 
ciety  reckoning  among  its  members  some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  England. 

Hutton’s  resignation,  or  rather  dismissal, 
produced  an  open  war  in  the  society.  The 
mathematicians  ranged  themselves  on  the 
Huttonian  side ;  the  cultivators  of  natural 
history,  and  the  cultivators  of  nothing, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  The  mathematicians  were  headed 
by  Horsley,  afterwards  the  bishop — a  man 
whom  Lord  Brougham  characterizes  as  ex- 

o  ^ 

tremely  arrogant,  of  violent  temper,  and  in¬ 
toxicated  with  an  extravagant  sense  of  his 
own  scientific  merits,  which  his  noble  bio¬ 
grapher  pronounces  to  be  altogether  insig¬ 
nificant,  heading  this  charge  with  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  namely,  that  he  was  “  a 
priest.”  Horsley  was  certainly  no  great 
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mathematician,  as  his  publication  of  the 
Principia  unluckily  shows  ;  but  the  picture 
is  high-colored,  which  represents  him  as  a 
hot-tempered,  loud-tongued,  bustling  per¬ 
sonage — a  sort  of  bravo  of  .science  and  theo- 
logy,  who  took  up  the  first  opinion  which 
occurred  to  him,  scorned  to  rectify  it  by 
any  after-thought,  and  jilnnged*  from  one 
absurdity  into  another,  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
sistency.  The  elo(pience  of  his  attacks 
upon  the  chair,  of  whose  possession  he  was 
supposed  to  be  foolishly  ambitions,  was 
vaunted  a  good  deal  by  his  partisans.  But, 
as  the  only  evidence  of  his  rhetoric  in  these 
squabbles  ever  (jnolcd,  is  one  sentence,  it 
is  like  the  pretension  to  wit  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  pun,  and  may  be  easily  cast 
aside.  'Phis  boasted  sentence  was  uttered, 
in  threatening  the  secession  of  the  mathe- 
malical  party.  “  The  president  will  then 
be  left  w  ith  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs,  and 
that  toy  (the  mace)  upon  the  table — the 
ghost  of  the  Society  in  which  Philosophy 
once  reigned,  and  Newton  officiated  as  her 
minister.” 

Horsley’s  theology  was  too  nearly  on  a 
par  with  his  mathematics — he  was  harsh 
and  headlong.  The  fortunate  folly  of 
Priestley  in  challenging  the  English  clergy 
to  a  trial  of  strength  in  tlie  old  arena  of 
Unitarianism,  gained  him  an  opportunity  of 
crushing  an  antagonist  whose  presumption 
w'as  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Unitarian  was  speedily  put 
hors-dc-combat,  and  Horsley  W'as  rewarded 
with  a  mitre. 

The  president  had  long  felt  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  violent  lover  of  parallelograms 
was,  to  unseat  him.  The  question  was 
therefore  brought  to  a  decision,  in  the  shape 
of  a  resolution  “  approving  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  as  president,  and  resolving  t()  support 
him  in  his  office.”  This  resolution  was 
carried  by  11‘J  to  43. 

Honors  began  now  to  gather  upon  him. 
In  1788  he  had  been  made  a  baronet.  In 
1795  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
then  generally  restricted  to  soldiers  and 
diplomatists.  In  two  years  after,  he  was 
called  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  he  was  chosen  re¬ 
corder  of  Boston;  but,  though  often  soli¬ 
cited  to  stand  an  election,  he  was  never  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Thougli  profess¬ 
ing  himself  a  Tory,  beseems  never  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  preserving 
a  curious  practical  neutrality  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  giving  his  interest  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
I  a  Whig,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  a  Tory.  This, 
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whicli  his  noble  biographer  curiously  seems  j 
to  consider  ns  a  hajipy  proof  of  the  absence  ! 
of.  all  parly  feelings,  we  should  be  apt  to  | 
look  upon  as  a  proof  of  a  degenerate  wish  i 
to  consult  his  own  ease,  and  of  a  sluggish  | 
neutrality  discreditable  to  the  character  of 
an  Englishman. 

However,  he  had  more  honorable  dis- 1 
tinctions.  In  the  furious  Revolutionary  | 
war — a  war  of  principles  and  passions,  not 
le.<s  than  of  public  interests,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  largely  exerted  his  in¬ 
terest  with  both  governments,  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  scientific  men  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  scien¬ 
tific  property  captured  by  our  ships  of  war. 
In  IHfhi  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  foreign 
ntetnbers  of  the  Institute  of  France:  and 
his  letter  of  thanks,  a  little  too  ardent  in 
its  gratitude,  was  said  to  have  involved  the 
baronet  in  some  vexations  peculiarly  felt  by 
his  courtly  temperament.  He  was  instantly 
attacked  for  his  Gallican  jianegyric,  by  a 
portion  of  the  Royal  Society.  Cobbett, 
who  was  then  looking  out  for  a  victim,  and 
whose  loyalty  was  at  that  period  peculiarly 
glowing,  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger-cat ;  and, 
last  and  most  dreaded  of  all,  he  was  said  to 
have  received  at  Windsor  some  of  those 
frowns,  which  to  a  courtier  are  a  total 


Few  men  are  without  their  share  of  those 
troubles  which  characterize  the  general 
condition  of  human  nature.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  had  his  trial,  in  physical  suffering. 
In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  rubust  health  and  activity  ; 
but,  from  abo'.it  his  fortieth  year,  he  suffer¬ 
ed  severely  from  attacks  of  gout,  which  in¬ 
creased  so  much,  that  fiir  his  la.st  fourteen 
years  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  His 
robust  mind,  however,  enabled  him  to  en- 
‘  counter  his  disease  by  increased  and  e.x- 
treme  temjierance.  He  gave  up  all  fer¬ 
mented  li(|uors  and  animal  food.  He  seems 
to  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
D’Huisson’s  medicine.  But  his  hour  was 
come;  and  on  the  IBth  of  June,  18‘20,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
— ju.st  one  year  after  his  honored  and  royal 
friend,  George  HI. 

Thus  passed  through  the  world  one  of 
those  men  who  are  among  the  most  useful 
in  their  generation.  It  would  be  idle  to 
pronounce  him  a  genius,  a  discoverer.,  or  a 
I  profound  philosopher.  But  he  served  an 
important  purpose  in  society  ;  he  suggested 
philosophical  enterprise,  he  protected  the 
honorable  ambition  of  men  whose  career, 
without  that  protection,  might  have  closed 
in  obscure  suflering  ;  he  gave  the  philosophy 
and  literature  of  his  time  a  leader,  and 


eclipse  of  the  sun.  But  the  nation  soon 
had  higher  things  to  think  of  than  a  slip  of 
the  President’s  pen,  or  a  little  betrayal  of; 
his  vanity.  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne  ; ' 
and,  when  the  thunderbolts  began  to  fall, 
the  srpiibs  and  crackers  flung  from  hand  to  ^ 
hand  of  little  men  are  of  necessity  forgotten,  i 
His  latter  years  were  signalized  by  acts' 


of  unequivocal  public  service.  He  is  de¬ 


signated  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  no  one  I 
can  have  a  better  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  fact,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  African 
Association. — His  lordship  also  regards  him 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Botany 
Bay. — He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  trans- 
fer  of  the  tropical  fruits  to  the  West  India 
islands. —  British  horticulture  owed  him 


formed  it  into  a  substantial  shape.  In  this 
spirit  he  employed  his  life ;  and  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  jiurpose  with  the  constancy  and 
determination  of  a  sagacious  and  systematic 
mind.  He  might  not  be  a  pillar  of  the 
philosophical  temple  of  his  country,  nor  its 
architrave  ;  but  he  perfiirmed  the  office  of 
the  clamp — he  bound  together  the  materials 
of  both  pillar  and  architrave,  and  sustained 
the  edifice  alike  in  its  stateliness  and  in  its 
security. 

Lord  Brougham’s  biography  of  D’Alem¬ 
bert  commences  with  a  brief  dissertation  on 
the  interest  which  the  mind  takes  in  the 
study  of  mathematics.  This  study  he  re¬ 
gards  as  superior  in  gratification  to  every 
j  «)ther,  from  its  independence  of  external 


great  services. — And  the  British  Museum, '  circumstances.  In  ail  other  studies,  he 
during  forty-tw'o  years  of  his  trusteeship,  observes  truly,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care,  and  researches  must  depend  upon  facts  imper- 
fiiially  received  the  beijucst  of  his  excellent  fectly  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  others, 
library  and  of  all  his  collections.  and  upon  knowledge  impeded  by  the  capri- 

llis  career,  however,  was  now,  by  the  cions  chances  of  things;  while  in  pure 
course  of  nature,  drawling  to  its  close,  science,  the  principles,  the  premises,  and 
Yet,  he  had  lived  seventy-eight  years  in  this  the  conclusions,  are  wholly  within  our  own 
anxious  and  disappointing  world,  in  opu-  power. 

lence,  in  peace,  and  in  public  estimation.  In  a  passage  exhibiting  the  affluence  of 
But  his  lot  had  been  singularly  fortunate,  the  noble  lord’s  language,  he  says,  “  The 
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life  of  a  geometrician  may  well  be  supposed  studies  may  supply  him  with  examples  ;  but 
an  uninterrupted  calm,  and  the  gratification  we  have  room  but  for  one,  and  that  of  a 
which  is  derived  from  its  researches,  is  of  sufficiently  high  order, 
a  pure  and  also  of  a  lively  kind — whether  When  Napoleon  assumed  the  French 

he  contemplates  the  truth  discovered  by  throne,  in  his  ambition  of  being  regarded 
others,  with  the  demonstrative  evidence  on  as  the  universal  patron  of  science,  he  ap- 
which  they  rest,  or  carries  the  science  fur-  pointed  the  author  of  the  Mechaniquc 
iher,  and  himself  adds  to  the  nutnl)er  of  the  Celeste  a  member  of  his  privy  council.  But 
interesting  truths  before  known.  lie  may  La  Place,  then  and  since,  the  first  scientific 
be  often  stopt  in  his  researches  by  the  diffi-  name  of  France,  was  found  utterly  inade- 
cnlties  that  beset  his  path;  he  may  be  frus-  quate  to  even  the  almost  sinecure  duties  of 
trated  in  his  attemnts  to  discover  relations,  his  office.  Napoleon  soon  found  that  he 
depending  on  complicated  data,  which  he  ;  could  make  no  use  of  him.  He  accord- 
cannot  unravel  or  reconcile;  but  his  study  '  ingly  consulted  him  no  longer.  “  I  found 
is  wholly  independent  of  accident,  his  re-  his  mind,”  said  he,  “  like  his  book,  full  of 
liance  is  on  his  own  powers.  Contestation  ^  infiniments  petits”  Or  if  we  look  for  fur- 
and  uncertainty  he  never  can  know;  a  |  ther  illustration  among  the  French  geome- 
stranger  to  all  controversy,  above  all  mys- ;  ters — the  only  men  among  whom  the  trial 
tery,  he  possesses  his  mind  in  unruffled  can  be  made,  from  their  opportunities  of 
peace.  Bound  by  no  authority,  regardless  power  in  the  Revolution — there  was  not 
of  all  conse(|uences  as  of  all  opposition,  he  one  of  them  who  exhibited  any  qualification 
is  entire  master  of  his  conclusions  as  of  his  for  the  higher  duties  of  public  life.  Bailly, 
operations,  and  feels  even  perfect  indifier-  Condorcet,  and  their  tribe,  proved  them- 
ence  to  the  acceptance  or  objection  of  his  selves  utterly  feeble,  helpless,  and  trilling, 
doctrines,  because  he  confidently  looks  for-  where  manliness,  activity,  and  intelligence 
ward  to  their  universal  and  immediate  ad-  ^  of  mind  were  required.  The  Savans  were 
mission  the  moment  they  are  compre- 1  swept  away  like  a  swarm  of  mice,  or  crush- 
bended.”  I  ed  like  musquitoes,  when  they  dared  to  buzz 

All  this  is  strikingly  expressed,  yet  it  is  i  in  the  presence  of  the  public.  That  they 
after  all  but  a  showy  hypothesis.  That  j  were  fir.st-rate  mathematicians  there  can  be 
pure  mathematics  have  nothing  to  do  with  I  no  <|uestion ;  tliat  they  quarrelled  about 
external  existence,  may  be  easily  granted  ;  their  mathematical  theories  with  the  bitter- 
but  that  mathematicians  are  exempt  from  ness,  and  not  a  little  in  the  style  of  village 
controversy,  is  no  more  a  matter  of  expe-  gossijis,  is  equally  certain  ;  and  that,  though 
rience  than  that  all  mathematical  assertions  !  the  Encyclopedists  had  chielly  died  olT  be- 
are  self-evident.  The  history  of  science  is  fore  the  Revolution,  their  successors  and 
a  direct  contradiction  of  this  halcyon  hypo-  imitators  were  extinguislied  by  their  prepos- 
thesis.  The  bitterest  controversies,  and  terous  combination  of  an  avarice  of  power, 
the  most  ridiculous  too,  have  been  raised  and  of  an  inadecpiacy  to  exertion,  is  a  fact 
on  mathematical  opinions.  Universal  ex-  written  unanswerably  in  the  history  of  their 
perience  tends  strongly  to  the  proof,  that  no  trilling  career,  and  of  their  early  scafi'olds. 
exclusive  exertion  of  tlic  mind  is  more  fatal  The  ridiculous  figure  made  in  politics  by 
to  its  general  vigor,  more  apt  to  narrow  its  the  first  astronomer  of  France,  at  this  mo- 
range  of  conception;  more  distinctly  ope-  ment,  oidy  strengthens  the  conclusion, 
rative,  by  its  very  exclusiveness,  and  by  its  The  life  of  D’Alembert  is,  however,  one 
making  minute  trutlis the  especial  object  of 'i)f  the  happiest  illustrations  of  the  use  to 
the  mind,  in  rendering  it  incapable  of  tho.se  j  which  science  may  be  applied,  in  raising 
loftier  and  broader  truths  on  which  depend  ;  an  obscure  individual  into  public  fame, 
all  the  great  concerns  of  society,  all  the  !  Yet,  it  is  not  to  bo  forgotten,  that  D’Alem- 
efficient  jtrogress  of  civilization,  and  all  the  |  bert’s  hmropean  celebrity  commenced  only 
nobler  growth  of  human  powers — than  the  !  when  he  had  laid  aside  the  exclusive  study 
mere  study  of  mathematics.  A  spider  i  of  mathematics,  and  devoted  himself  to 
drawing  his  web  out  of  his  own  fibres,  and  j  general  literature,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust 
constructing  his  little  lines  and  circles  in  i  of  his  closet,  he  became  a  man  of  the  world, 
his  dusty  corner,  is  the  fittest  emblem  ofi  Jean  le  Rond  d’Alembert  was  born  in 
the  mere  mathematician.  In  this  language,  !  November,  1717.  and  was  exposed  as  a 
we  acknowledge  the  use  of  the  science;  we  ;  foundling  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean  le 
protest  only  against  its  pretence  of  superi-  j  Rond  in  Paris,  and  thus  called  by  the  name 
ority.  Every  man’s  experience  of  college  j  of  the  parish.  The  commissary  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  taking  pity  upon  the  infant’s  appa-' 
rently  6ying  condition,  instead  of  sending! 
it  to  the  hospital,  where  it  would  have  in¬ 
evitably  died,  gave  it  to  be  nursed  by  the 
wife  of  a  poor  glazier.  In  a  few'  days, 
however,  a  person  named  D’Estouches,  a 
commissary  of  artillery,  came  forward,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  child,  and  made  provision 
for  its  support.  The  habits  of  foreign  life 
are  generally  so  scandalous,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  alluded  to  without  offending  our 
sense  of  delicacy.  4'he  mother  of  this  in¬ 
fant  w  as  an  unmarried  woman,  living  in  the  j 
very  highest  circles  of  Paris,  the  sister  ofl 
Cardinal  Tcncin,  archbishop  of  Lyons.! 
This  woman  thus  added  to  her  vice  the! 
cruelty  of  exposing  her  unfortunate  off-' 
spring  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the! 
streets.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  profli¬ 
gacy,  though  notorious,  ever  affected  her 
position  in  society.  Her  coteries  were  as 
gay,  her  circle  was  as  complete,  and  her  i 
rank  as  high,  as  ever.  In  the  Paris  of  those' 
days,  “throwing  the  first  stone”  was  un¬ 
heard  of ;  its  reaction  would  have  been  an 
avalanche ;  there  was  no  scandal  where 
there  was  no  concealment;  there  w’as  no 
crime  where  there  was  no  conscience;  and 
thus  danced  the  world  away,  until  the 
scourge  of  a  higher  power  swept  the  w'hole 
noblesse  of  France  into  beggary  and  exile. 

D’Alembert  seems  to  have  taken  his  sur¬ 
name  from  that  of  his  nurse,  and  was  sent, 
when  twelve  years  old,  to  the  College  of 
La  Nation,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jansenists.  There  he  learnt  mathematics. 
On  leavinor  the  college,  he  returned  to  the 
glazier’s  house,  there  had  one  room  for  his 
bedroom  and  study,  live<l  on  the  family  fare, 
supported  himself  on  a  pension  of  c£5!)  a- 
vear  left  to  him  bv  his  father,  and  in  that 
house  lived  for  forty  years.  He  once  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  study  the  law  and 
medicine,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  both,  and 
returned  to  mathematics,  for  which  he  had 
a  decided  predilection.  His  application  to 
this  study,  however,  by  no  means  pleased 
the  homely  sense  of  his  old  nurse.  “  You 
will  never  be  any  thing  better  than  a  philo¬ 
sopher,”  was  her  usual  saying.  “  And 
what’s  a  philosopher? — a  fool,  who  wears 
out  his  life,  to  be  spoken  of  after  he  is 
dead.” 

But  D’Alembert  had  evidently  a  passion 
for  science;  and  in  his  twenty-third  year 
he  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  ana¬ 
lytical  paper,  which  attracted  general  no¬ 
tice.  This  was  followed  by  his  admission 
into  the  society,  at  the  unusually  early  age 


of  twenty-four.  From  this  period,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  eighteen  years,  constantly  fur¬ 
nishing  the  academy  with  papers,  which 
added  greatly  to  its  reputation  and  his  ow  n. 
Ln  a  note  on  the  presumtd  discovery  of 
'Paylor’s  Theorem  by  D’Alembert,  the  no¬ 
ble  biographer  alludes  to  what  he  regards 
as  a  similar  event,  the  discovery  of  the 
“  Binomial  Theorem  ”  by  himself.  We 
must  acknowledge,  that  we  cannot  easily 
comprehend  how  any  student,  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  could  have  had  this 
“  discovery  ”  to  make — the  Binomial  Theo¬ 
rem  being  one  of  the  very  first  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  algebraist,  in  Newton’s  and 
every  other  treatise  on  analysis.  It  seems 
to  us  very  like  an  English  reader’s  “  discov¬ 
ery  ”  of  the  alphabet,  or,  at  least,  of  the  re¬ 
condite  art  of  spelling  words  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles.  But  D’Alembert  was  at  length  to  find, 
that  if  he  was  to  obtain  either  fame  or  for¬ 
tune,  he  must  seek  them  in  some  other 
road.  At  this  period,  infidelity  had  become 
the  distinction  of  all  who  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  intellectual  accomplishment.  'Flie 
power  of  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  had  hitherto  made  its  expression 
dangerous;  but  the  new  liberalism  of  the 
throne  having  enfeebled  its  power,  the 
reign  of  the  libeller,  the  rebel,  and  the 
skeptic  openly  commenced.  'I'he  ojnilence 
of  the  clergy  increased  the  bitterness  of 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  blow  which  w  as  in¬ 
tended  to  lay  the  throne  in  the  dust,  was 
nominally  aimed  at  religimi.  Voltaire  had 
commenced  this  crusade  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore;  but  the  arch-infidel  lived  beyond  the 
dominion  of  France,  po.>Jsessed  an  indepen¬ 
dent  income,  had  acejuired  the  reputation 
of  the  w  ittiest  man  in  Europe,  and  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  species  of  impunity  by  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  his  perpetual  sneers.  During  this 
period,  French  infidelity  had  been  silent 
through  fear,  but  it  was  not  the  less  viru¬ 
lent,  active,  and  general.  It  appeared  in 
the  result,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French  higher  orders  w  ere  either  deists  or 
total  unbelievers.  All  the  literary  men  of 
France  followed  the  example  of  Voltaire, 
and  a  scoff  at  religion  was  always  accepted 
as  an  evidence  of  wit.  France  loves  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  and,  as  the  popular  literature  of 
Baris  is  now'  plunged  in  impurity,  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  characterized  by  outrageous 
blasphemy.  The  otdy  religion  which 
France  knew,  was  certaiidy  not  calculated 
to  repress  the  evil.  Its  fantastic  exhibitions 
and  grim  formalities  were  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  human  understanding.  Its  persecu- 
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ting  spirit  insulted  the  growing  passion  of| 
the  people  for  liberty  ;  while  its  tierce  dog-  j 
mas,  contrasting  with  its  ridiculous  tradi- ; 
tions,  supplied  the  largest  materials  at  once 
for  horror  an^  ridicule. 

At  length  the  storm  broke  forth.  The 
infidelity  which  had  danced  and  smiled,  and  j 
made  calernbourgs  and  scoffed,  in  the  full-J 
dress  circles  of  the  nobles;  made  its  ap- j 
pearance  in  the  streets  and  highways,  in  ^ 
rags  and  riot,  with  the  axe  for  the  pen,  and  : 
blood  for  the  ink,  and  trampled  the  whole 
polished  race  of  scoffers  in  the  mire  of, 
Revolution. 

The  Knci/rlnjicdic  was  the  great  text-book 
of  the  literary  faction,  and  Diderot  and 
D’Alembert  were  the  editors  of  its  first 
seven  volumes — D’Alembert  writing  the 
preliminary  discourse  upon  the  progress  of 
the  sciences.  But  the  latter  mixed  caution  i 
witli  his  courage;  for  on  tlie  issue  of  thej 
government  prohibition  of  the  work,  he 
abandoned  the  editorship,  and  left  it  to 
Diderot. 

At  length,  in  n52,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  with  all  his  fame,  had  the  weakness  of 
being  emulous  of  French  flattery,  offered 
him  an  appointment  at  Berlin,  with  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  reversionary  office  of  president  of  tiie 
academy.  But  this  royal  offer  he  refused, 
on  the  ground  of  liis  reluctance  to  ()uit 
Paris,  and  the  fear  tliat  the  employment 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  freedom. 
At  this  period  his  fixed  income  seemed  to 
be  about  seventy  pounds  a  year;  yet,  when 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  astonished  at  the 
apparent  magnanimity  of  the  refusal,  we  are 
to  remember  that  this  sum,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  in  Paris,  would  be  about  ecpiivalent 
to  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  England 
at  the  present  day;  that,  like  all  French¬ 
men,  he  hated  Germany  ;  that  Frederic’s 
dealings  with  Voltaire  gave  by  no  means  a 
favorable  specimen  of  his  friendship  ;  and 
that,  to  a  Frenchman  of  that  day,  Paris  was 
all  the  world.  But,  ten  years  after,  the  Em¬ 
press  Catharine  made  him  the  much  more 
tempting  offer  of  the  tutorship  of  her  son, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Paul. 
The  salary  was  to  be  magnificent,  no  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  still  he 
refused  the  offer,  and  preferred  remaining 
in  Paris. 

Whether  we  are  to  applaud  his  magnani¬ 
mity,  or  blame  his  habits,  on  this  occasion, 
may  fairly  be  a  question.  The  possession 
of  the  four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  even 
if  it  were  limited  to  the  period  of  tuition. 
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would  have  made  him  opulent ;  and  his 
opulence  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
him  the  means  of  extensive  benevolence,  of 
relieving  private  distress,  of  assisting  his 
le.ss  fortunate  literary  brethren,  of  promot¬ 
ing  public  objects,  and  ultima'ely,  perhaps, 
of  founding  some  valuable  institution  which 
might  last  for  ages.  But  D’Alembert,  and 
men  like  him,  seem  to  li\e  only  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  wouhl  have  cost  him  an  absence 
from  Paris  for  a  certain  period  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  this  power  of  public  good’;  and  he 
preferred  living  without  it,  and  haunting, 
night  after  night,  the  coteries  of  the  old 
blue-stockings  who  kept  open  house  for  the 
evening  gossipry  of  the  capital. 

Nothing  can  form  a  stronger  contrast  to 
the  general  passion  of  the  French  character 
for  change,  than  its  devotion  to  the  same 
coterie  for  half  a  century  together.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  houses 
in  Paris  were  especially  the  rendezvous  of 
the  talkers,  idlers,  and  philosophers  of 
Paris.  That  some  of  those  visitants  were 
men  of  remarkable  ability,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  this  perpetual  haunting  of  the 
same  coffee-cups,  this  regularity  of  trifling, 
this  wretched  inability  to  remain  at  home 
for  a  single  evening,  is  so  wholly  irrecon- 
j  cileable  w  ith  our  English  sense  of  domes- 
J  tic  duties,  of  the  attachment  <»f  parents  to 
,  their  families,  and  of  the  exercise  of  the 
j  natural  affections,  that  we  find  it  utterly 
I  impossible  to  attach  any  degree  of  respect 
to  the  perpetual  lounger  at  another’s  fire¬ 
side.  Madame  Geoffrm  had  now  succeeded 
to  Madame  de  Tencin,  as  the  receiver  of 
the  coterie.  Madame  du  Deffand  held  a 
kind  of  rival,  but  inferior,  coterie.  The 
former  had  a  house,  the  latter  had  only  a 
lodging ;  the  former  was  good-humored, 

,  amiable,  and  kind — the  latter  satirical  and 
I  cold ;  but  both  were  clever,  and,  at  all 
'  events,  both  received  the  gossips,  wise  and 
foolish,  of  Paris.  At  the  lodging  of  Madame 
I  du  Deffand,  D’Alembert  met  Mademoiselle 
j  de  rEs[)inasse,  a  species  of  companion  to 
IMadame.  She  was  the  illegitimate  daugh- 
!  ter  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  as  D’Alembert 
j  w  as  the  son.  The  circumstance  was  too 
j  common  in  Parisian  high  life,  to  involve 
I  any  censure  on  the  parents,  or  any  disgrace 
on  the  children  ;  but  it  may  have  produced 
a  degree  of  sympathy,  w  hich  suddenly  rose 
to  its  height  by  their  taking  a  lodging  toge¬ 
ther  !  Those  things,  too,  were  so  frequent 
in  France,  that,  except  the  laugh  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  notice  of 
I  the  connection ;  and  they  continued  to  carry 
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it  on,  as  well  received  as  ever,  and  hold-  ly  avenged  in  the  havoc  of  the  Revolution, 
ing  their  evening  coterie  with  undiniinished  D’Alembert’s  income  had  been  increased 
a|)plause.  by  his  appointment  to  the  oflice  Qf  secretary 

“  No  one,”  observes  the  noble  biogra-  to  the  Academy,  in  177*2.  Unfortunately 
pher,  ”  whispered  a  syllable  of  suspicion,  for  his  literary  fame,  it  became  a  part  of  his 
respecting  a  connection  which  all  were  duty  to  write  the  clogcs  of  the  deceased 
fully  convinced  could  be  only  of  the  most  members,  an  otlice  which  he  fulfilled  with 
innocent  kiml.”  'rids  French  credulity  i^  equal  diligence  and  unproductiveness;  for, 
too  simple  for  our  credence.  'I’liat  a  lie  of  those  unfortunate  performances  he  wrote 
and  she  phiIoso|»hic  pair  should  have  lived  no  less  than  eighty-three.  But  the  French 
in  the  same  apartments  for  a  dozen  years  are  fond  of  fooleries  of  this  kind  ;  a  few 
with  perfect  innocency,  may  have  bctMi  the  sounding  sentences  with  them  are  hiogra- 
case  in  Paris  ;  but  the  story  would  not  be  phy  ;  a  few  rambling  sketches  fill  up  the 
believed  in  any  less  immaculate  region  on  outline  to  their  taste;  and  the  whole  forms 
the  face  of  the  earth.  'Phe  plain  truth  a  specimen  of  that  eloquence  which  men 
seems  to  be,  that  the  getieral  looseness  ol  are  content  to  admire  on  the  other  side  of 
Parisiati  society  saw  nothing  gross  in  the  the  Channel, 
grossest  cotinection.  Even  where  they  af¬ 
fected  virttie,  they  palpably  preferred  their 
havitig  an  evetiing  lounge  open  to  thetn,  to 
any  consideration  grounded  on  common 
propriety  and  a  sense  of  shame. 

But  the  philosoj)her  was  a  dirty  fellow 
after  all,  and  it  oidy  does  credit  to  his  noble 
biographer’s  sense  of  propriety  to  admit, 
that  ”  his  cotiduct  tnust  seetn  strange  to  all  Notwithstatiding  his  feebletiess  of  body,  his 
men  of  right  atid  honorable  feelings.”  Iti  intellectual  vi'i’or  remaitietl — thus  atlditig 
fact,  the  philosopher  seems  to  have  lent  his  one  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  distitict  na- 
aid  very  zealously  to  a  cot  respondetice  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  sensitive  fellow-lodger  !  with 
a  view  to  a  marriage  with  a  Spanish  Mar¬ 
quis  Mora.  Among  other  proofs,  he  went 
every  morning  to  the  post-othce  to  receive 
the  Spaniard’s  letters  for  the  lady.  ”  1  con 
fees,”  says  Lord  Brougham,  “  I  am  driven, 
how  reluctantly  soever,  to  the  painful  con¬ 
clusion,  that  he  lent  himself  to  the  plan  of 
her  invtiglhig  the  Spaniard  into  a  mar¬ 
riage.”  And  this  was  not  the  only  instance 
of  his  by-play.  Mademoiselle  professed 
also  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  M.  Gui-  of  Europe  in  his  day. 

bert,  known  as  a  military  writer.  Guibert  'Fhe  life  of  a  later  philosopher,  the  un- 
exhibited  his  best  tactics,  in  keeping  clear  fortunate  Lavoisier,  gives  Lord  Brougham 
of  the  lady.  “  All  this  time,  she  continued,”  an  opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  an 

eminent  foreigner,  and  of  vindicating  the 
claims  of  his  own  still  more  memorable 
countrymen.  Black  and  Watt.  Chemistry 
is  especially  the  science  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  geometry  was  of  the  seventeenth. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  that  great,  however 
slow,  change,  which  is  now  evidently  in 
progress  through  Europe,  that  those  sciences 
which  most  promote  the  comforts,  the  pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  progress  of  the  multitude,  ob¬ 
viously  occupy  the  largest  share  of  mental 
illustration.  Of  all  the  sciences,  chemistry 
is  that  one  which  contributes  most  largely 
to  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature.  It  is 
the  very  handmaid  of  W  isdom,  instructing 


says  his  lordship,  ”  to  make  D  Alembert  be¬ 
lieve,  that  she  had  no  real  passion  for  any 
one  but  himself.”  No  one  can  easily  sup- I 
pose  that  they  were  not  connected  in  a  plan 
of  obtaining  for  her  a  settlement  in  life  by 
marriage.  But,  if  this  marriage-intrigue  was 
in  every  sense,  and  on  all  sides,  contempti¬ 
ble,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  this  sensi¬ 
tive  lady  and  D’Alembert,  living  for  years 
under  tlie  same  roof?  The  whole  matter 
would  be  too  repulsive  for  the  decorums  of 
biography,  if  it  were  not  among  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  that  utter  corruption  of  morals, 
and  callousness  of  feeling,  which  were  final- 

O' 


tures  of  mind  and  body.  In  his  intervals 
of  ease,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  mathematical  investigations.  W’ith  a 
deplorable  want  of  feeling,  he  talked  with 
levity  of  his  approaching  departure,  an 
event  awful  to  the  best,  and,  to  the  wisest, 
solemn  in  proportion  to  their  wisdom.  He 
died  in  the  fullness  of  that  scientific  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  deserved,  and  of  that  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve; 
but,  by  the  combination  of  both,  ranking 
as  the  most  distinguished  intellectual  name 


At  length  his  career  drew  to  a  close. 
'Fowards  his  sixty-fourth  year,  his  health 
began  to  decline  It  had  never  been  ro 
bust,  though  his  habits  had  been  temperate  ; 
but  feebleness  of  stomach,  and  an  organic 
disease,  predicted  the  approach  of  his  dis¬ 
solution.  He  died  on  the  *29th  of  October, 
178;I,  in  the  sixtv-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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US  ill  the  properties  of  things,  rihI  continu¬ 
ally  developing  more  and  more  the  secrets 
of  those  vast  and  beneficent  processes  by 
which  the  physical  frame  of  creation  is  ren¬ 
dered  productive  to  man.  It  must  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  most  essential  instrument 
of  our  physical  well-being.  It  takes  a  part  | 
in  all  that  administers  to  our  wants  and  en- ' 
joyments.  Our  clothing,  our  medicine,  our  : 
food  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  sa- ; 
lubrity  of  the  atmosphere;  the  very  blood,! 
bone,  and  muscle  of  man,  all  depend  on 
chemical  evolutions.  But  it  has  its  still  j 
loftier  secrets  ;  and  the  experimental  phi-j 
losopher  is  constantly  stimulated  and  de- j 
lighted  by  his  approach  to  at  least  the  bor- ; 
ders  of  discoveries  which  promise  to  give  a 
nobler  insight  into  the  laws  of  matter;  to! 
exhibit  more  fully  the  mechanism  formed 
and  moved  by  the  Divine  hand ;  and  to 
dev  elope  the  glories  of  the  universe  on  a 
scale  continually  enlarging,  and  continually  ! 
more  luminous.  | 

A  matchless  source  of  interest  in  this' 
most  eft’ective  and  essential  of  all  the  j 
science  is,  that  it  seems  capable  of  an  infi*  i 
nite  progress.  The  chemical  philosopher; 
cannot  even  conceive  any  limit  to  its  vari-i 
ety,  multitude,  or  utility  of  purpose.  The. 
more  he  discovers,  the  more  he  finds  is  still ; 
to  be  discovered.  Every  new  property 
awakens  him  to  the  existence  of  some  other 
property,  more  capacious  and  more  pro¬ 
found.  Every  dilliculty  mastered,  only 
leads  him  towards  some  deeper  and  more 
tempting  problem.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  ardor  derived  from  this  triumph  of  our 
intellectual  ambition — as  if  all  tlie  incen- 


placing  us  here,  was  evidently  the  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  human  understanding.  For 
that  purpose  were  given  the  wants,  and  the 
remedies  of  the  wants,  of  man  ;  for  that 
purpose  all  sciences  are  perhaps  inexhausti¬ 
ble  ;  but  of  all,  the  most  palpably  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  the  most  teeming  with  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  most  remedial  as  to  human 
necessities,  is  Chemistry — fitted  by  its  ex¬ 
tent  to  supply  the  largest  proportion  of  hu¬ 
man  objects,  by  its  power  to  excite  the  most 
eager  impiiry,  and  by  its  richness  to  re¬ 
ward  the  intelligent  labor  of  man,  to  the 
last  ages  of  the  world. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  was  born  in 
Paris  in  17  IB,  the  son  of  one  of  the  “  far- 
mers-general.”  As  the  office  was  nearly 
hereditary,  and  was  proverbially  connected 
with  great  opulence,  the  son  of  the  rich 
functionary  was  highly  educated.  But 
science  soon  attracted  all  his  study,  and, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  chemistry,  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  philosophers  of  his  time. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  analysis  of  gyp¬ 
sum.  At  twenty-five  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  an  unusually  early 
age.  In  his  next  year  he  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  his  lucrative  office.  He  then  mar¬ 
ried  the  dauerhter  of  another  farmer-gene- 
ral,  and  having  made  this  provision  for  a 
life  of  luxury  or  public  employment,  with 
all  that  political  ambition  might  offer  in  the 
;  old  regime  of  France,  he  collected  his  books 
!  about  him,  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and 
gave  up  his  time,  fortune,  and  energy  to 
;  the  advancement  of  science. 


tives  that  can  act  upon  man  were  expressly  | 
accumulated  upon  this  pursuit — there  is  no  ' 
science  in  which  the  actual  triumphs  are 
more  directly  connected  with  personal  opu- 1 
lence.  The  invention  of  a  new  acid  or  al¬ 
kali  might  create  unbounded  wealth.  The: 
discovery  of  a  new  principle  of  the  most  j 
vulgar  use — for  tanning  leather,  for  extract¬ 
ing  oils,  for  strengthening  soap,  for  purify¬ 
ing  tallow,  might  place  the  discoverer  in 
possession  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  ofi 
avarice.  But  a  loftier  ambition  may  still ' 
find  its  field  in  this  science.  A  chemical  dis- ! 
covery  might  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
Gunpowder  had  already  changed  the  whole 
form  of  European  society.  A  chemical  dis¬ 
covery  might  give  us  the  power  of  manag¬ 
ing  at  our  will  the  storm  and  the  lightning, 
of  averting  the  pestilence,  or  of  insuring 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  seasons.  The  Divine  intention  in 


After  occupying  himself  for  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  with  geology,  he  commenced  his  che¬ 
mical  career  by  refuting  the  theories  alike 
of  Margraff  and  Stahl  on  the  conversion  of 
water  into  earth.  The  chemistry  of  the 
gases  had  made  rapid  progress  in  England  ; 
and  the  names  of  Black,  Priestley,  and 
Cavendish,  had  already  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientific  Europe.  Lavoisier  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  track  by  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  pursued 
with  remarkable  intelligence  and  industry. 
The  biographer  observes  that  he  was  now 
on  the  verge  of  two  dazzling  discoveries — 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  identity  of  the  diamond  with  carbon. 
But  he  stopped  short,  and  left  the  glory  to 
more  fortunate  investigators. 

We  hasten  from  the  controversies  to 
which  the  claim  of  priority  in  those  distin¬ 
guished  discoveries  gave  rise,  and  come  to 
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the  more  autlieiitic  services  of  L:ivoi.‘:ier.  j 
He  was  appoiined  by  the  minister  to  super- 1 
iiiteml  the  royal  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  j 
which  liis  chemical  knowledge  enabled  himj 
greatly  to  impr(»ve.  He  ne.\t,  by  appoint- 1 
ment  of  the  National  Assembly,  <lrew  up 
his  laborious  and  valuable  memoir  on  the; 
Ttrritorial  M'ca/l/t  ofFrumc.  He  was, 
now  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  (»f| 
the  treasury,  and  introduced  an  unexampled  i 
regularity  into  the  public  accounts.  He, 
aided  the  formatioti  of  the  metrical  system,; 
the  security  of  the  assignats  agaiii.-*t  forgery, , 
and  seems  to  have  born  an  active  part  in 
every  public  matter  in  which  practical 
science  was  concerned.  In  the  mean  time  > 
he  employed  himself  in  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  set  apart  a  tract  of  land  on  his 
estate  for  experimental  farming.  His  style | 
of  living  in  Paris  was  at  once  rational  and 
splendid.  His  house  was  open  twice  a-week  , 
for  the  reception  of  distinguished  persons, 
both  foreigners  and  natives,  and  especially 
if  they  brought  with  them  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  scientilic  ability.  With  the 
finest  philosophical  ap|)aratns  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  individual  in  France,  he  was 
constantly  carr}ing  on  experiments  on  his 
own  account,  or  performing  them  for  others 
whose  means  could  not  meet  their  expense. 
This  conduct,  united  to  remarkable  ami¬ 
ability  of  manners,  made  him  popular,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  French  science 
in  his  day.  Put  the  evil  time  had  come 
when  opulence  was  to  be  a  crime,  and  vir¬ 
tue  was  to  be  no  longer  a  safe-guard.  The 
democratic  triumvirate  of  1794  issued  an 
order  for  the  seizure  of  twenty-seven  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  been  farmers-general  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution.  The  true  charge  was 
the  crime  of  being  opulent.  The  popular 
and  ridiculous  charge  was,  their  having 
tni.xed  deleterious  ingredients  with  the  to¬ 
bacco.  Lavoisier  having  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  order  was  about  to  be  executed. 


days  to  complete  some  experiments  vVhicli 
were  going  on  during  his  imprisonment. 
Thescofling  answer  of  this  merciless  tribu¬ 
nal  was,  that  the  ilepublic  had  no  need  of 
philosophers  ;  and  on  the  day  after  this  sen¬ 
tence,  tiie  f^tb  of  May,  1794,  he  was  hurried 
to  the  guillotine  with  no  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  tweni) -three  other  victims,  who 
ail  died  within  a  few  hours. 

On  this  melancholy  and  desperate  atro¬ 
city  of  republicanism.  Lord  Hrongbam 
makes  the  following  remark,  which,  though 
natural  itt  the  lips  of  any  human  being,  has 
double  force  as  coming  fr»un  one  who  has 
seen  the  operation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
on  so  large  a  scale,  and  during  so  extended 
a  portion  (»f  his  public  career. 

“'I'he  lustre,”  he  observes, wliich  the 
lal)ors  of  Lavoisier  had  shed  over  the  scien¬ 
tific  tenown  of  France,  the  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  her  in  so  many 
important  departments  of  her  afiairs,  the 
virtues  which  adorned  his  character  and 
made  his  philosophy  beloved  as  well  as  re; 
vered,  were  all  destined  to  meet  the  reward 
with  which  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  faition 
is  sure  to  recompense  the  good  and  the 
wise,  as  often  as  the  unit  ttt.nd 

■  tu(U‘  are  permitted  to  bear  sway,  and  to 
place  in  the  seat  of  dominion  their  idols, 
vv  ho  to  hdruy^  and  finally  punish  them.” 

Lord  lirougham  justly  reprobates  the  sus¬ 
picious  silence  of  the  celebrated  Carnot  on 
>  this  occasion,  and  the  still  more  scandalous 
apathy  of  Fourcroix,  who  bad  been  the  pupil 
^  and  panegyrist  of  the  great  chemist  during 
many  years.  He  acijuits  him  of  the  deadly 
imputation,  that  he  had  even  been  inslru- 
inenial  in  sending  his  master  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  Hut  he  praises,  in  contradistinction, 

i  M.  Halle,  who  had  the  honest  courage  to 
1  .  ^  .  .  .  .  ®  , 
jiroclaim  Lavoisier’s  public  services  before 

the  dreadful  tribunal,  while  he  consigns  the 

jiulpii  to  perpetual  scorn.  He  was  murdered 

m  his  fifty-first  year. 


lied,  and  remained  for  .‘‘ome  days  in  conceal-  Lord  Brougham’s  French  predilections 
ment.  On  understanding  that  his  llight  do  credit  to  his  sense  of  cosmopolitism  ; 
might  injure  the  other  prisoners,  and  as  liis  i  but  he  appears  to  us  somewhat  more  dis- 
father-in-lavv  was  among  them,  he,  with  a  posed  to  conciliate  the  jealousy  of  his  very 
rash  reliance  on  the  public  justice,  yet  with  irriiaNe  French  rauf  rcrcs,  than  to  deal 
manly  generosity,  returned  to  I’aris,  and  rigorous  justice.  No  man  de.serves  the 
gave  himself  up  to  his  oppressors.  'Fhe  rejmtaiion  ol  science  but  a  discoverer.  To 
course  of  the  Revolution  had  been  so  palpa-  ;  know  all  that  has  been  hitherto  known  on 
bly  that  of  general  plunder,  that  he  had  long  :  a  subject,  deserves  the  character  of  dili- 
expected  the  loss  of  fortune,  and  proposed,  gence  ;  to  promote  the  progress  of  a  sci- 
in  case  of  ruin,  to  begin  the  world  again,  |  ence  by  largeness  of  expenditure,  or  steadi- 
and  live  by  the  profession  of  medicine.  j  ness  ot  exertion,  deserves  the  praise  ol  lib- 
But,  by  a  furious  act  of  violence,  he  was  '  erality  and  labor  ;  but  the  man  who  adds 
condemned  to  die.  He  asked  only  a  few  j  to  the  science  by  original  invention,  who 
VoL.  VIH.  No.  71 
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enlarges  its  boundaries,  and  detects  new 
principles,  is  the  man  alone  to  whom  the 
name  of  genius  can  be  applied.  Lavoisier 
was,  unquestyinably,  an  important  minister 
of  science  ;  he  possessed  singular  assidui¬ 
ty,  unwearied  zeal,  and  remarkable  sagaci¬ 
ty.  What  these  could  do,  he  did  ;  what 
knowledge  could  accomplish,  he  performed; 
but  the  inventers  were  of  another  country, 
and  of  a  higher  order,  and  he  must  be  con- 
tent  with  the  honors  due  to  imitation.  Yet 
he  had  considerable  happiness  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  art  of  communicating  his  knowledge. 
His  Treatise  on  Chtniistnj ,  though  now  su¬ 
perseded  by  subseipient  arrangements,  is 
singularly  clear  ;  and  no  great  teacher  of 
chemistry  has  hitherto  given  the  world  a 
more  striking  example  of  exactness  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  clearness  in  conception. 

His  cruel  death,  too,  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  continued  his  services  to  society. 
It  proved,  with  irresistible  force,  the  true 
character  of  Infidel  Revolution.  It  showed 
a  noble-minded  and  benevolent  man  the 
victim  of  revolutionary  rage  ;  an  intelligent, 
studious,  and  retired  man,  obnoxious  to  the 
rabble  love  of  ruin  ;  a  mild,  generous,  and 
patriotic  man,  the  instant  prey  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  government,  which  boasted  of  its 
superiority  to  the  vices  of  kings,  of  its  hom¬ 
age  to  intellect,  and  of  its  supreme  value 
for  the  virtues  of  private  life.  Yet  it  mur¬ 
dered  Lavoisier  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  or  a  moment’s  remorse,  and  flung  the 
first  philosopher  of  France  into  a  felon’s 
grave. 

The  biography  of  Adam  Smith  gives 
Lord  Brougham  an  opportunity  of  pouring 
out,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
that  knowledge  of  Political  Economy  which 
first  brought  him  into  notice.  His  Colonial 
Policy ^  a  remarkable  performance  for  a 
student  of  eighteen,  exhibited  in  miniature 
the  principles  and  propensities  which  his 
long  career  has  been  expended  in  maturing  ! 
and  moulding.  Adam  Smith  was  the  idol  j 
of  all  Scottish  worship  in  the  last  century ; 
and  his  originality  of  conception,  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  and  the  clearness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  made  him  worthy  of  the  elevation. 

Adam  Smith’s  birth  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  men  destined  to  literary  eminence. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  comptroller  of  the  cus¬ 
toms-,  who  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  secretary  of  state,  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

An  accident  in  infancy  had  nearly  de¬ 
prived  the  age  of  its  first  philosopher,  even 
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if  it  had  not  trained  him  to  be  hanged.  At 
three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen  by  travel¬ 
ling  tinkers,  a  race  resembling  the  gypsies, 
and  which  in  that  day  formed  a  numerous 
population  in  Scotland.  But  a  pursuit 
being  speedily  set  on  foot,  he  was  fortu¬ 
nately  recovered.  He  was  well  educated, 
and,  after  the  routine  of  school,  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  three  years,  where  he  obtained 
an  Exhibition  to  Baliol  College.  At  Oxford 
he  remained  for  seven  years,  cliiefly  addicted 
to  mathematics — a  study,  however,  which 
he  subsequently  wholly  abandoned,  fie  had 
been  intended  for  the  Church  of  England; 
but  whether  from  dislike  of  its  discipline, 
or  from  disappointment  in  his  views,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Scotland,  to  take  his  chance  of 
employment  in  its  colleges.  In  1748  he 
settled  in  Edinburgh,  and,  for  three  years, 
read  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric.  His 
contemporaries,  then  obscure,  became,  in 
some  instances,  conspicuous  ;  for  among 
them  were  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Wedder- 
burne.  In  1751,  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  winch  he  soon  after  exchanged 
for  that  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Thus  far  we  run  on  smoothly  with  Lord 
Brougham  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  discuss 
religion,  we  must  occasionally  doubt  his 
guidance.  For  example,  in  speaking  of 
Smith’s  lectures  on  Natural  Tiieology,  he 
denounces  the  jealousy  of  those  who  regard 
it  as  other  than  “  the  very  foundation  es¬ 
sential  to  support  its  fabric.”  From  this 
opinion  we  totally  dissent.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  natural  religion  and  ret  elation 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  as  must  be 
presumed  from  their  being  the  work  of  the 
same  Divine  VV’isdom.  But  their  founda¬ 
tions  are  wholly  di.siinct.  Why  did  the 
Jew  believe  the  Mosaic  revelation?  Sim¬ 
ply  and  solely,  because  it  wjts  delivered  to 
him  with  such  evidences  of  supernatural 
origin,  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  sub¬ 
stantiated  at  subseipient  periods  by  mira¬ 
cle  and  prophecy,  that  he  must  receive  it 
as  divine.  Why  did  the  early  converts  re¬ 
ceive  Christianity  ?  Simply  on  the  same 
direct  evidence  applied  to  their  senses.  No 
apostle  sent  them  to  examine  their  notions 
of  the  Godhead,  or  left  them  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  their  reason. 
But  he  declared  his  doctrine  as  a  new  truth, 
and  gave  proof  of  its  truth  being  divine,  by 
working  wonders  palpably  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  Of  course,  unless  man  knew 
what  was  meant  by  the  power  of  the  Deity, 
he  could  not  have  comprehended  the  sim- 
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plest  communication  of  the  apostle.  But 
we  are  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  a  be¬ 
lief — not  the  intelligibility  of  a  language. 
AVe  ore  entitled  to  go  further  still,  and  say, 
that  the  first  idea  of  the  being  of  a  God  was 
itself  a  revelation — a  much  plainer  solution 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  so 
lofty  and  recondite  a  conception  should 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  ages 
of  society,  than  to  suppose  that  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  shepherd,  or  the  postdiluvian  hunter, 
should  have  ever  thought  of  tracing  effects 
and  causes  up  to  that  extreme  elevation, 
where  a  pure  and  supreme  Spirit  creates 
and  governs  the  whole.  We  are  entitled 
even  to  doubt  whether  the  idea  of  Spirit 
was  ever  noturally  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  any  human  being,  difiicult  as  is  the  con¬ 
ception  to  a  creature  surrounded  with  ma¬ 
teriality,  with  every  thought  derived  from 
liis  senses,  atid  with  the  total  incapacity  of 
defining  to  this  hour,  or  even  imagining, 
the  nature  of  Spirit.  It  will  be  fully  admit¬ 
ted,  that  when  the  idea  was  once  commu¬ 
nicated,  its  reality  was  substantiated  by  tlie 
frame  of  nature,  by  the  regularity,  the  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  great  phy¬ 
sical  system.  But  the  origin  was  revela¬ 
tion.  Lord  Brougham  (juotes  Tillotson; 
but  the  archbishop  liad  earned  his  mitre  by 
other  means  than  the  vigor  of  his  under- 
standing,  and  often  trifles  like  other  men. 

In  1750,  Smith  published  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments — a  work  of  skill  and  in¬ 
vention,  but  which  has  long  since  fallen 
into  disuse  with  the  intelligent  world.  It, 
however,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  notice  of  an  individual,  pos¬ 
sessed  at  once  of  the  taste  to  honor,  and 
the  will  to  befriend,  a  man  of  original  abil¬ 
ity.  The  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Townsend,  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  tlie  author  should  take  charge  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  mo¬ 
ther,  the  dowager-<luchess,  he  had  married. 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  Townsend  was  more 
lionorable  to  him  than  this  choice,  not  only 
for  its  judgment  but  for  its  rarity.  The 
generality  of  men  in  possession  of  aflluence 
think  only  of  themselves,  ami  would  value 
the  most  common-place  gratification  more 
highly  than  the  encouragement  of  the  ob¬ 
scure  genius,  which  wanted  only  that  en¬ 
couragement  to  shed  a  new’  lustre  on  its 
generation.  The  man  of  power  in  general 
feels  its  possession  the  primary  object  of  his 
patronage,  and  sees  no  purpose  in  the  im¬ 
mense  opportunity  given  to  him  by  his  rank, 
but  to  obtain  adherents,  and  make  his 


power  impregnable.  Though  there  may¬ 
be  exceptions,  such  is  the  rule;  and  with 
this  recollection  of  the  established  course 
of  things,  we  give  all  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man,  without  whose  patronage  the 
world  would  probably  have  lost  the  ablest 
work  of  its  ^'eiitury,  the  immortal  Wealth 
o  f  Nations. 

In  I76B,  Smith  was  appointed  tutor  to 
the  young  nobleman,  resigned  his  profes¬ 
sorship,  and  went  with  his  pupil  to  France. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Toulouse,  he  travelled  in  Switzerland,  and 
then,  returning  to  Paris,  spent  ten  months 
there.  His  French  residence  was  peculiarly 
fortunate.  It  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  his  se¬ 
clusion  :  it  introduced  him  to  the  best  so¬ 
ciety  of  courtly  life;  and  it  brought  him 
into  direct  intercourse  with  that  whole  cir¬ 
cle  of  active  intellect  and  novel  philosophy, 
which  made  the  Parisian  coteries  at  once 
the  most  bustling  and  brilliant  of  Europe. 
However  the  horrid  profligacy  of  the  court, 
and  the  contemptuous  infidelity  of  liigh  life, 
might  have  either  disgusted  tlie  morals,  or 
startled  even  the  skepticism  of  the  stranger, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Tur¬ 
got,  Necker,  D’Alembert,  and  Qnesnay. 
Smith,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before, 
had  drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the  princi|)les 
which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Political  economy 
was  then  beginning  to  take  a  form  in  French 
science.  Whether  it  ever  deserved  the 
name  of  science,  or  will  ever  deserve  it,  may 
be  a  grave  question.  It  d.  pends  upon  such 
a  multitude  of  facts,  and  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  vary  so  perpetually,  the  “  principles  ” 
derived  from  those  facts  are  so  feeble  and 
fluctuating,  and  common  e.xperience  so  pro- 
vokingly  contradicts,  from  day  to  day,  the 
most  labored  conclusions,  that  every  new 
professor  has  a  new  theory,  and  every  new 
theory  turns  the  former  into  ridicule,  itself  to 
be  burlesqued  by  the  next  that  follow  s.  This 
at  least  is  known,  that  Fox  declared  hissus- 
jiicion  of  the  whole,  saying,  that  it  was  at 
once  too  dating  to  be  intelligible,  and  to<» 
indefinite  to  be  reducible  to  practice.  Even 
in  our  day,  no  tw  o  authors  on  the  subject 
agree  ;  all  the  successful  measures  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  finance  have  been  adopted  in  utter 
defiance  of  its  dogmas  ;  while  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  attempts  to  act  upon  what  are  called  its 
principles,  have  only  convulsed  commerce, 
shaken  public  credit,  and  substituted  fan¬ 
tastic  visions  of  prosperity  for  the  old  sub¬ 
stantial  wealth  of  England.  Nooccupatiem 
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could  have  been  fitter  for  the  half-frivolous, 
half-factious  spirit  of  France.  A  revolution 
in  revenue  was  openly  regarded  as  the  first 
step  to  revolution  in  power  ;  the  political 
economists  indulged  themselves  in  a  philo¬ 
sophic  conspiracy,  and  vented  their  sneers 
against  the  government,  under  pretext  of 
recognizing  the  rights  of  trade.  It  took  hut 
a  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  mature 
this  dexterous  contrivance,  and  the  meek 
friends  of  free  trade  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  France  in  a  blaze. 

Smith,  on  his  return,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study  in  Kirkcaldy  fi>r  ten  years.  His 
friends  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  him  from 
his  solitude  to  Fdinhtirgh  :  he  steadily,  we 
may  almost  say  magnanimously,  refused; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  in  l7‘/(i, 
he  ex|)lained  the  mystery,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  (juarto  volumes  of  his  In- 
(juiry  into  the  \aturc  and  Causes  of  tin 
]Vcalt/i  of  Xations,  The  work  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  congratulation  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  new  science,  although  it  is 
well-known,  as  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  biography,  that  many  others  had 
previously  discu..sed  the  same  subjects. 
Smith’s  views,  however,  were  so  much 
more  comprehensive,  his  division  so  much 
more  distinct,  and  his  remarks  so  much 
more  practical,  that  he  deserved  all  the 
credit  of  the  architect  who  combines  in 
beauty  and  utility  the  beams  and  pdlars 
which  he  finds  scattered  on  the  ground. 
And  here  we  advert  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  that  patronage  which  had  been  extended 
to  this  very  able  man  by  Townsend.  'Fhe 
annuity  which  had  been  settled  on  him  as 
tutor,  had  enabled  Smith  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind,  duritjg  those  ten  years,  to  this 
great  work.  During  nearly  twenty  years 
of  lecturing,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
his  pen  was  necessarily  employed  without 
ceasing,  he  seems  to  have  published  but 
one  work.  The  Theory  <f  Moral  Senti- 
ments.  That  he  coitstantly  formed  inge¬ 
nious  conceptions,  may  be  easily  admitted; 
but  that  he  wanted  either  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  complete  them,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  he  never  sullered  them  to  appear 
in  print,  and  that  one  of  his  dying  direc¬ 
tions  was,  that  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
his  executors. 

He  was  now  a  man  of  fame,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  it  came  up  to  London,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  for  two  years  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
society,  political  and  literary,  to  be  found 
in  England.  He  was  now  to  be  a  man  of 
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fortune  as  well  as  of  fame;  he  tvas  appoint¬ 
ed  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  agreeable  life  of  a  man  at  once 
distinguished,  and  o|)ulent  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  simple  desires,  in  a  society  whose 
names  are  still  regarded  as  the  lights  of 
Scotland.  He  lived  hospitably,  and  enter¬ 
tained  g(X)d  society,  but  lie  wrote  no  more; 
he  was  growing  old,  and  Lord  Brougham 
evidently  thinks  that  the  duties  of  his  »>Hice 
exhauste<l  his  spirits  and  occupied  his  time. 
But  those  duties  always  partook  largely  of 
the  nature  of  a  sinecure;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  dvuibt  whether  they  could  have 
worn  down  a  man  of  regular  habits,  and 
who  had  been  trained  to  the  routine  of 
daily  business  by  an  apprenticeship  of  a 
(juarter  of  a  century.  'I'he  greater  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  Smith  felt  that  he  had 
done  enough  for  fame;  that,  knowing  the 
world,  he  was  unwilling  to  exjxise  himself 
to  the  caprices  of  critical  applause;  and 
that  he  even  felt  how  inade(|uatc  the  early 
theories  which  found  admirers  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  might  be  to  sustain  a  character 
already  brought  into  full  publicity  by  his 
own  volumes.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  he 
produced  nothing  more.  In  July,  IV.)B,  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  It  was  his 
custom  to  give  a  supper  on  the  Sunday 
evening  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
How  far  this  entertainment,  which  was 
more  consistent  with  the  latitude  of  his 
Paris  recollections,  was  reconcilable  with 
the  decorums  of  Scotland,  we  cannot  say. 
But  on  one  evening,  after  having  destroyed 
his  manuscripts,  finding  himself  not  so  well 
as  usual,  he  retired  to  bed  before  sujiper, 
and  as  he  went,  said  to  his  friends,  “  1  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  adjourn  this  meeting  to  .some 
other  place.”  He  died  in  a  very  few'  days 
afterwards. 

Lord  Brougham  lias  obviously  expended 
his  chief  labor  on  the  life  of  this  favorite 
philosopher,  of  whom,  fifty  years  ago,  every 
Scottish  economist  was  a  devoted  pu  pii. 
Times  are  changed,  yet  this  intelligent  bio¬ 
grapher  has  given  a  very  ample  and  accu¬ 
rate,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  analysis  of  the 
Inquiry.  But  he  would  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  obligations  of  the  reader,  by 
giving  some  portion  of  his  treatise  to  the 
(piestions  which  modern  artifice  has  de¬ 
vised,  and  modern  infatuation  has  adopted. 

An  interesting  “  memoir”  of  Johnson 
commences  the  volume;  but  the  topic 
would  lead  us  too  far.  The  biographer 
gives  that  literary  Samson  full  applause  for 
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the  strength  of  his  understanding,  the  bvdd- j  should  a  comrade  on  the  outside  espy  the 
ness  of  his  morality,  and  the  pungency  of  |  exertions,  he  forthwith  swims  to  the  res- 
his  wit.  Rather  to  our  surprise,  he  pours  I  cue,  claps  his  mouth  to  the  caudal  fulcrum, 
out  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  Boswell.  !  and  heaves  with  a  will.  Should  the  escape 
That  we  are  indebted  to  this  versatile  per- 1  be  effected,  the  scarus  may  range  about  the 
sonage  for  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  in- 1  bay,  browze  at  his  pleasure,  and  turn  in 
structive  collections  of  reminiscences  in  the  '  comfort;  for  both  Aristotle  and  Oppian  bear 
history  of  authorship,  will  be  readily  con-  j  witness  that  he  feeds  on  herbs,  chews  the 
ceded.  But  this  is  the  first  time  of  our  j  cud,  and  sleeps  as  soundly  as  a  ground-tier 
hearing  a  demand  that  we  should  pay  him;  butt.  The  ancients  seem,  however,  to  have 
any  more  j)eculiar  homage.  But  Lord  i  studied  the  habits  of  fishes  with  more  inte- 
Broufrliam  is  himself  the  head  of  a  school ;  rest  than  the  moderns  have  done,  and  to 
his  ipse  dixit  demands  acquiescence,  and  have  tamed  them  in  their  ponds  even,  as 
none  can  doubt  that,  if  he  is  singular  in  '  Bhilemon  Holland  renders  it,  to  the  wear- 
his  dogmas,  he  deserves  attention  for  the  ing  of  ‘  er/r-rings.’  Some  tightish  yarns 
vigor  of  his  advocacy.  |  are  s|)un  upon  this  topic,  and  though  we 

I  rnav  reasonably  doubt  of  the  shell  of  a  tor¬ 
toise  beitig  sufficient  for  the  roof  a  dwell- 
,  ing-house,  that  its  right  foot  kept  in  a  locker 
;  will  deaden  the  vessel’s  way  through  the 
From  tho  United  .Service  Magazine.  '  Water,  the  dolphin’s  leap  ovcr  the  ship’s 

^MARVELS  IN  MARINE  NATURAL  HIS-  ,  mast-head,  and  that  oysters  have  a  special 
TORY.  j  virtue  against  the  venom  of  the  sea-hare  ; 

I  vet  there  is  no  question  that  the  tunny  and 
Our  readers  arc  aware,  from  wel!-an- '  sword-fish  suffer  to  madness  from  the  per- 
thenticated  narratives,  that  the  sea  is  won-  |seculion  of  the  Jipparently  insignificant  as- 
derfully  abundant  in  all  sorts  of  creatures,  ,  silo,  or  sea-iestrus,  and  that  a  fish  actually 
from  the  Rorqual,  of  upwards  of  a  hun-jlays  its  eggs  iti  a  weed  nest,  and  sits  on 
dred  feet  in  length,  to  the  living  food  upon  them.  I'he  artifice  used  by  the  Cancer 
which  the  micrt)scopical  voriicella  \sxq^s.  phnlangium  to  ensnare  its  j)rey,  has  been 
But  there  are  some  objects  rather  difficult !  recently  noted.  This  contrivance  consists 
to  swallow,  the  descriptions  of  which,  ’  in  the  insect  dressing  itself  up,  as  it  were, 
though  given  by  persons  of  credit  and  in  the  fragment  of  a  fuetts  (the  narrow- 
reputation,  have  usually  been  regarded  leaved  variety  of  IIuds«)n’s  which 

as  downright  figments.  This  is,  perhaps,  it  seems  to  cut  off,  and  to  attach  to  the  long 
rather  too  hard,  since,  were  the  spear  of,  hairs  of  its  body  and  legs  by  means  of  a 
Ithuriel  applied,  the  shell  of  fiction  and  ex-  glutinous  substance  ;  thus  imitating  a  per- 
aggeration  which  envelopes  them  broken  |  feet  plant  of  that  fucus  so  accurately,  as  to 
away,  and  the  monsters  reduced  to  their  |  deceive  the  casual  spectator, 
proper  dimensions,  many  of  them  might  be  I  Such  matters,  however,  are  not  amenable 
foumi  actually  to  exist.  Pliny  has  been  !  to  our  present  imiuiry ;  nor  are  whales, 
sneezed  at  for  many  assertions  which  mod-  sword-fish,  grampuses,  and  such  “  small 
eru  research  has  proved  to  be  correct.  To  ;  deer  ”  our  object.  Having  other  fish  to 
be  sure,  there  seems  some  dynamical  con-  !  fry,  we  take  a  loftier,  or  rather  a  deeper 
dition  wanting  in  his  story  of  Caligula’s  gal-  j  range,  and  shall  hand  uj)  all  we  know  about 
ley  being  stojiped  by  a  remora,  despite  of  rner-men,  mer-maids,  krakens,  sea-serpents, 
the  effiirts  of  four  hundred  lusty  row-er.s — a  and  barnacles;  the  which,  though  duly  re¬ 
fact  which  hnp[)eried  in  his  own  remem-  corded  as  having  been  seen  from  time  to 
brance;  nor  is  he  very  clear,  though  quot- !  time,  somehow  or  other  contrive  to  elude 
ing  Licinius  ISIacer,  in  showing  that  lam-  our  hundreds  of  cruizers  and  thousands  of 
preys  are  of  one  sex  only,  and  rear  their  merchantmen.  The  worthy  bishop  Pontop- 
families  by  means  of  serpents  which  are  pi<lan  properly  observes  that  “swimmers 
slily  allured  to  their  haunts.  Still,  no  man  and  divers  see  strange  forms  in  the  deep 
ought  to  doubt  what  Ovid  has  moved  and  recesses  of  the  sea,  w  hich  hardly  any  other 
Pliny  lias  seconded,  that  the  golden  scarus,  eyes  have  beheld;”  and  he  thinks  that  if 
finding  himself  entrapped  in  a  net,  and,  the  ocean  were  draitted,  there  would  then 
knowing  that  his  big  head  had  no  chattce  be  a  goodly  exhibition  of  uncommon  and 
with  the  meshes,  dexterously  making  a  amazing  marine  monsters.  This,  of  course, 
stern-board,  tries  back  with  his  tail ;  and  was  a  consummation  which  he  could  only 
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long  for;  but  grappling  boldly  with  known  ! 
“  facts,”  he  forthwith  introduces  us  to  vari¬ 
ous  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  advances  under 
evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any  leasonable 
man.  When  an  Italian  CVcerewc,  in  lead- 1 
ing  a  gaping  'F.  G.  round  a  church,  is 
asked  whether  a  miracle  he  may  be  relating  | 
is  really  credible,  his  reply  is  <ita  scritto  net  j 
libri  !  On  the  same  principle  our  yarns  ] 
are  submitted  to  the  belief  of  our  readers,  i 
since  every  thread  in  them  is  “  written  in  | 
books.”  I 

Among  the  marvels  of  marine  Natural ' 
History,  the  Mer-men  and  Mer-maids  may  ] 
claim  the  priority  of  description,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  immemoriably  objects  of 
grave  attention.  Poets,  painters,  historians, 
heralds,  navigators,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of: 
men,  women,  ami  children,  have  dwelt  with 
avidity  on  the  numerous  and  "arious  tales  | 
respecting  these  curious  compounds.  The  j 
gravest  of  the  ancients  talked  of  mer-folk,  ' 
and  knew  well  what  they  were,  otherwise  j 
we  had  never  heard  of  their  sirens,  and 
nereids,  and  tritons,  and  other  attendants  ! 
upon  Neptune :  I 

Priina  iiomitiis  facie?,  et  piilehro  pectore  virgo  1 

I‘nl>e  tenus:  po?treiiia  iiinnaai  c  'rpore  piatrix  I 

Delphitiutn  cuiidai;  uteru  comiuisssa  lu[>oruiu.  j 

Pliny,  indeed,  vouches  for  the  existence 
of  these  creatures,  declaring  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  many  right  worsliipful  Ro¬ 
man  knights  of  credit  to  support  the  asser¬ 
tion  ;  he  instances  a  mer-man  near  Cadiz, 
which  used  to  board  their  galleys  at  night, 
and  mer-maids,  it  appears,  were  common 
enough  in  those  days.  But  we  have  the 
testimony  of  later  writers  than  Pliny  to  es- 
taldish  the  existence  of  the  half-human 
half-fish  natives  of  the  deep.  Isaac  de  Lar- 
rey,  in  his  Histoire  (P Angbterre,  informs  us 
that,  in  the  year  1187,  such  a  monster  was 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  kept 
for  half  a  year.  It  bore  so  near  a  conform¬ 
ity  with  man,  that  nothing  but  the  want  of 
speech  prevented  their  learning  his  whole 
story.  One  day  it  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  its  escape,  and  plunging  into  the 
sea,  was  never  more  heard  of.  When  the 
Dutch  dykes  were  breached  by  the  sea,  in 
I4ff0,  a  mer-maid  was  washed  into  the  mud, 
and  being  taken  to  Kdam,  was  dressed  in 
woman’s  apparel,  and  taught  to  spin.  It 
fed  like  a  frotc,  but  could  never  be  brought 
to  offer  at  speech,  although  it  lived  several 
years  at  Haarlaern.  Well  attested  accounts 
of  various  others  about  this  time  counte¬ 


nance  the  necessity  which  prompted  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  resort  to  law  against 
the  Grand-Master  of  St.  Jago,  in  order  to 
determine  which  party  the  monsters  belong¬ 
ed  to  ;  besides,  who  could  doubt  the  llnv~ 
mand  and  Ilav-fnie  of  the  North  Sea,  after 
the  asseverations  of  the  Norwegian  fisher¬ 
men  as  to  their  existence? 

In  approaching  towards  our  own  times, 
the  details  are  clenched  with  increased  in¬ 
trepidity  of  assertion.  Thus,  in  H)8'2,  the 
apostolic  missionary,  Merolla  da  Sorrento, 
being  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  discovered 
that  the  mer-maid  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  river  Zaire ;  and  he  further  tells  us, 
that  from  the  middle  upwards  it  has  some 
resemblance  of  a  woman,  as  in  its  breast, 
nipples,  hands,  and  arms,  but  downwards  it 
is  altogether  a  fish,  ending  in  a  long  tail 
forked  :  its  head  is  round,  its  eyes  full,  its 
mouth  large,  and  its  face  like  that  of  acalf. 
The  Portuguese  call  it  peixe  niolker  (the 
woman-fish  ;)  and  Merolla,  to  whom  we  shall 
have  an  eye  in  future,  adds — ‘  I  have  eat  of 
this  divers  limes,  and  it  seems  to  be  ivell 
relished,  and  not  unlike  swine’s  flesh,  which 
its  entrails  likewise  resemble.’  Should  any 
one  doubt  after  this,  let  them  listen  to  an¬ 
other  of  his  stories  : 

‘  The  Captain  of  a  certain  ship  having  been 
in  a  great  storm,  drove  into  one  of  these  ports 
to  repair  his  damaL^e  ;  his  passengers  going 
ashore  to  look  about  them,  discovered  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  a  sort  of  sea-monsters  like  unto  men, 
and  that  not  only  in  their  actions,  for  they  saw 
them  plainly  gather  a  great  (pianliiy  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  herb,  with  wliichthey  plungeil  ihemselvcf? 
info  the  sea.  Having  observed  what  sort  of 
herb  this  was,  the  passengers  gathered  seve¬ 
ral  bundles  of  it  likewise,  and  laid  tlie  same 
upon  the  sliore:  the  sea-monsters  returning, 
and  finding  it  ready  gathered  to  their  hands, 
took  it  up  and  plunged  into  the  sea  as  before. 
But,  O,  the  great  example  of  gratitude  that 
reigns  even  in  the  deeps!  These  creatures, 
knowing  themselves  to  have  been  obliged, 
forthwith  drew  I'roin  the  bottom  of  the  .sea  a 
great  quantity  of  coral  and  other  marine  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  carrying  them  ashore,  laid  them  in 
the  same  place  where  tliey  hud  found  the 
herbs.  This  being  repeated  several  limes,  the 
passengers  ihooglit  these  creatures  endeavored 
to  exceed  them  in  benefits  j  and  therefore,  as  a 
great  rarity,  scarce  to  be  paralleled  even  in 
rational  aninwds,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
take  them.  For  this  purpose  they  procured  a 
net  from  the  ship,  and  pitched  it  in  a  proper 
place;  but  though  tlieir  design  succeeded  so 
tar  as  to  take  lliem,  yet  could  not  they  hold 
them,  they  showing  them  another  human 
trick,  which  was  by  lifting  up  the  net  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  escape,  never  appearing  thereaffer 
as  long  as  the  ship  staid  !’ 
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Now,  unless  Merolla  bangs  Tom  Pepper, 
this  tale  must  be  believed  to  the  very  let¬ 
ter  ;  indeed,  should  it  not  be  true,  Pinto  is 
only  a  type  of  him.  But  ought  a  writer  to 
be  questioned  who  is  well  corroborated? 
Another  missionary,  Dos  Santos,  only  two 
years  afterwards,  enjoyed  feasting  upon 
iner-maids  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Ethio¬ 
pia;  and  Padre  Cavazzi  m)t  only  describes 
the  prscc  donna  in  1690,  but  Labat  gives  its 
efhgies — and  a  queer  creature  it  is,  if  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  like¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Matcham  swears  they  were  regu¬ 
larly  cut  up  and  sold  by  weight  in  the  fish- 
markets  at  iMoinbaza ;  and  in  the  year  1700,  j 
John  Brand  gathereil  additional  notices 
about  them  in  the  Orkneys.  He  relates 
that,  about  two  or  three  years  before  his 
visit,  there  was  a  boat  passing  with  several 
gentlemen  in  it,  and  by  the  way,  in  the 
Voe  of  Qiiarf,  through  which  they  went, 
there  appeared  something  unto  them  with 
its  head  above  the  water,  which,  as  they  i 
cotild  discern,  had  the  face  of  an  old  man, 
with  a  long  beard  hanging  down,  and  it 
neared  them  sufiiciently  to  enable  them  all  i 
to  get  a  firm  glimpse  of  his  features.  Where  ! 
there  are  mer-men  there  also  mer-maidst 
may  be  looked  for,  ami  we  will  let  Mr. ; 
Brand  continue  his  narrative  in  his  own 
terms  : —  j 

‘  About  five  years  since  a  boat  at  the  fishing  j 
drew  her  lines,  and  one  of  them,  as  the  fishers  j 
thought,  having  some  great  fish  upon  it.  was  : 
with  greater  dilficulty  tlian  the  rest  raised  from  j 
the  ground,  but  when  raised,  it  came  njore  j 
easily  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon  which  j 
a  creature  like  a  woman  preserved  itself  at  the  i 
side  of  the  boat ;  it  had  the.  lace,  arm.s,  breast,  j 
shoulilers,  &c.,  of  a  woman,  and  long  hair! 
hanging  dowm  the  hick,  but  the  nether  part' 
from  below  the  breasts  was  beneath  the  water,  | 
so  that  they  could  not  understand  the  shape  j 
thereof;  the  two  fishers  who  were  in  the  boat, 
being  surpri.'^ed  at  this  strange  siglit,  one  ol  | 
them  unadvi.^edly  drew  a  knile,  and  thrust  it ; 
into  her  breast,  whereupon  she  cried,  as  they  ; 
judgetl,  ‘  Alas!’  and  the  hook  giving  way',  she 
fell  backward  and  was  no  more  seen:  the  hook 
being  big,  went  in  at  her  chin  and  out  at  the 
upper  lip.’ 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  authentic  in¬ 
stance  of  the  animal’s  crying  out  on  being 
stabbed  ;  and  the  noted  tner-man  seen  at 
the  Diamond  Rock  otf  Martiitique,  was 
distinctly  heard  to  blow  its  nose.  The 
mer-maid  seen  in  1809,  at  Caithness,  by 
the  Rev.  David  Mackay,  minister  of  Reay, 
his  daughter,  and  others,  was  observed  to 
be  very  adroit  in  its  actions,  and  when  the 
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waves  dashed  the  hair,  which  was  of  a  sea- 
green  shade,  over  her  face,  the  hands  were 
immediately  employed  to  replace  it.  It 
also  rubbed  its  throat,  which  was  slender, 
smooth,  and  white,  and  it  frequently  extetid- 
ed  its  arms  over  its  head,  ns  if  to  frighten 
a  bird  that  hovered  over  it.  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair  afterwards  saw  this  very  nier-maid,  or 
one  of  the  same  family.  Now,  in  face  of 
these  facts,  your  disagreeable  matter-of-fact 
men  will  still  intrude  their  incredulity,  and 
they  oflier  to  explain  many  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  by  summoning  manatees  and  seals  to 
tlteir  aid.  To  be  sure  we  have  seen  seals 
look  oddly  enough  when  on  guard,  with 
their  heads  peering  above  the  waves,  and 
have  even  known  a  whole  boat’s- crew,  olii- 
cer  and  all,  deceived  ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  the  seal  with  a  comb  in  one  flipper  and 
a  looking-glass  in  the  other,  as  good  old 
Guillim  depicts  the  mer-maid  in  his  Display 
of  Heraldry?  Seals,  to  be  sure,  are  partial 
to  hearing  music,  but  Shakspeare  makes 
Oberon  bear  testimony  to  the  musical  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  sea-maids.  Explanations  are  cru¬ 
elly  sober:  according  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  a  very  Palajphatus  in  his  way,  the 
Caiiiiness  phenomenon  proved  to  be  a  stout 
young  traveller,  who  had  been  bathing  at 
the  spot  and  time  when  the  se^i  nymph  was 
seen — but  he  positively  denied  the  green 
hair  and  fishy  tail.  The  said  traveller,  how¬ 
ever,  w'as  not  aware  of  the  perils  of  bathing 
in  waters  frecpiented  by  mer-maids,  or  he 
never  would  liave  disported  there  ;  we,  to¬ 
gether  with  thousands  of  others,  could  have 
told  him  of  what  befel  a  Tunisian  youth, 
oft*  the  Goletta,  in  18t20,  and  if  this  had  not 
scared  him,  nothing  would.  But  incredu¬ 
lity  received  a  shot  between  wind  and  wa- 
ler  in  I8'J*2,  when  a  real-earnest  mer-maid 
was  brought  from  Batavia  and  e.xhibited  in 
Lor.don,  where  it  eventually  became  a  ward 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  height  of  this 
creature  was  rather  more  than  two  feet,  and 
it  was  shrivelled  and  dried  like  a  mummy 
Its  head  was  the  size  of  a  baboon’s,  and 
thickly  covered  with  strong  black  hair;  the 
no.se  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  human 
form,  so  likewise  did  the  chin,  lips,  fingers, 
nails,  and  teeth,  which  were  full  and  per¬ 
fect.  The  resemblance  to  the  human  form 
ceased  immediately  under  the  breasts,  and 
beneath  them  were  placed  two  horizontal 
fins,  below  which  came  the  fishy  tail.  This 
carried  conviction  with  the  million ;  but 
Sir  Everard  Home  and  others,  not  perceiv¬ 
ing  why  any  animal  should  be  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  stomach  gear,  investigated 
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the  matter  more  closely,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  discovered  that  it  was  a  dexieroui- 
junction  of  a  monkey  and  a  salmon.  The 
manner  in  ulfich  the  union  was  effected 
was  so  ingenious,  and  the  whole  object  so 
nicely  cemented,  as  almost  utterly  to  elude 
detection  by  the  common  forms  of  exam¬ 
ination. 

'J'hus  blown  tipon,  the  mer-maids  lost  all 
credit,  insomuch  that  the  sages  ofthe  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  would  not  evert  admit  of  the 
name  being  enrolled.  Alas  for  tritons,  si¬ 
rens,  satyrs,  fauns,  a*gipans,  rt  hoc  rrtjnis 
omiir  !  Let  us  therelbre  turn  to  the  Kraken 
or  Korvon,  for  which  T/mumus  formed  a 
genus  under  the  name  of  Microcosmus. 

The  notion  that  the  oceatt  is  the  abode 
of  most  gigantic  and  marvellous  creatures, 
has  long  and  very  naturally  had  a  rooted 
possession  of  the  human  mind,  as  is  testified 
Ity  the  leviathan  (d’  the  Scriptures,  the 
many  mile  fish  of  the  Talmud,  and  some  of 
the  marine  monsters  of  the  classical  wri¬ 
ters.  The  professed  naturalists  are  to  be 
sure  rather  cautious  of  committing  them¬ 
selves,  and  f)j)pian  simply  says,  ‘  fn  mari 
mif/to  latiut  but  Pliny  certainly  does  ad¬ 
mit  of  whales  with  a  back  of  four  acres  in 
extent  in  the  Indian  seas,  yet  thinks  it  no 
great  wonder,  since  there  are  to  be  found 
in  those  regions  locusts  of  four  cubits  in 
length.  In  later  times  the  belief  in  oceanic 
monstrosities  assumed  the  garb  of  philoso- 
])hic  iurjuiry  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  writers 
were  successful  in  teaching,  that  a  huge 
sea-animal,  called  the  kraken,  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters  in  calm  weather, 
floating  like  an  island,  and  stretching  forth 
enormous  pellucid  tentacula,  or  arms,  so 
vast  as  to  resemble  the  masts  of  ships. 
Paulinus  describes  it  ‘  fonmt  refvrt  can- 
cruni  her  ad  cot  {rum  Bartholiuus  calls  it 
hafgufa  ;  and  Obius  Magnus — de  pisribns 
i/Kfustrosis — confirms  what  is  advanced  : 
but  dear  old  Poutoppidan,  that  prince  of 
Norwegian  bishops,  may  be  said  to  give 
the  veritable  epitome  of  all  the  accounts,  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  substance  of  his  own  in- 
<piiries  :  and  thus  he  lucubrates; — 

‘Our  fishermen  unanimously  affirm,  and 
without  the  least  variation  in  their  accounts, 
that  when  they  row  out  several  miles  to  sea. 
particularly  in  the  hot  summer  days,  and  by 
their  situation  (which  they  know  by  taking  a 
view  of  certain  points  of  land)  expect  to  find 
80  or  100  fathoms  water,  it  often  happens  that 
they  do  not  find  above  20  or  thirty',  and  some¬ 
times  less.  At  these  places  they  generally'  find 
the  greatest  plenty  of  fish,  especially  cod  and 
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ling.  Their  lines,  they  say,  are  no  sooner  out 
than  they  may  draw  them  up  with  the  hooks 
all  full  offish  ;  by  this  they  judge  that  the  kra¬ 
ken  is  at  the  bottom.  They  say  this  creature 
caiLses  those  unnatural  shallows  mentioned 
above,  and  prevents  their  sounding.  These 
the  fishermen  are  always  glad  to  find,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  means  of  their  taking  abun¬ 
dance  of  fi.sh.  There  are  sometimes  twenty' 
boats  or  more  got  together,  and  throwing  out 
their  lines  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each 
other;  and  the  only  thing  they  then  have  to 
observe  i.s,  whether  the  depth  continues  the 
same,  which  they  know  by  their  lines,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  grow.s  shallower  by'  their  seeming  to 
have  less  water.  If  this  last  be  the  case,  they' 
find  that  the  kraken  is  raising  himself  nearer 
the  surface,  and  then  it  is  not  time  for  them  to 
slay  any'  longer;  tliey'  immediately  leave  off 
fi.-hing.  take  to  their  oars,  and  get  otf  as  fast  as 
they  can.  When  they  h.ive  reached  the  usual 
depth  of  the  ]>lace.  and  find  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  lie  upon  their  oars,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  they  sec  this  enormous  monster 
come  up  to  the  surface  ofthe  water;  he  there 
shows  liimself  sulficiently,  though  his  whole 
body  does  not  appear,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
no  liuman  eye  ever  beheld,  [excepting  the 
young  of  this  species,  which  shall  afterwards 
be  spoken  of;]  its  hack  or  upper  jtart.  which 
seems  to  be  in  appearance  about  an  English 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  [some  say 
more,  hut  I  choose  the  least  for  greater  cer¬ 
tainty.]  looks  at  first  like  a  number  of  small 
islands,  surrounded  with  something  that  floats 
and  fluctuates  like  sea-weeds.  Here  and  there 
a  larger  rising  is  observed  like  sand-banks,  on 
which  various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen 
continually  leaping  ahoui  till  they'  roll  into  the 
water  from  the  sides  of  it ;  at  last  several 
bright  points  or  horns  appear,  which  grow 
tflicker  and  thicker  the  higher  they  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  tliey 
stand  up  as  high  and  as  large  as  the  masts 
of  middle-si/.ed  vessels.  It  seems  t.hese  are 
the  creature’s  arms,  and,  it  is  said,  if  they’  were 
to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man-of-war,  they 
would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom.  After  this 
monster  has  been  on  the  surface  ofthe  water 
for  a  short  time,  it  begins  slowly  to  sink  again, 
and  then  the  danger  is  as  great  as  before  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  motion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a 
swell  in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirl¬ 
pool,  that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it, 
like  the  current  ofthe  river  Male.’ 

This,  according  to  some  very  shrewd  hy- 
drograjihers,  is  the  cause  of  so  many  re¬ 
ported  islands  which  gain  insertion  on  the 
charts,  and  can  never  be  rediscovered  ;  and 
they  moreover  account  for  the  floating  isl¬ 
ands  said  to  have  been  observed  in  the 
North  Sea,  erroneously  suppo.sed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Devil  to  tease  sailor.s,  and 
therefore  called  sor-troldcn,  or  sea-mischief. 
Now  there  have  been  certain  followers  of 
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St.  Thomas  who  object  to  the  accounts  of  i  minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nordland,  and  vicar 
the  kraken,  for  very  inadeijuate  reasons,  al- j  of  the  College  for  promoting  Ciiristiaii 
ledging,  that  if  such  a  creature  had  been  ■  Knowledge.  'Diis  gentleman  then  is  surely 
created,  it  would  have  multiplied  in  the  j  worthy  of  belief !  From  the  narrative  which 
course  of  time,  and  by  its  occasional  occur-  '  he  drew  up,  it  seems  that  in  the  year  1080, 
rence  would  ere  this  have  dispelled  all  a  kraken  [perhaps  a  young  and  careless 
doubts  concerning  its  existence.  The  only  one]  came  into  the  water  that  runs  between 
way  of  replying  to  such  hypercritic  doubt-  the  rocks  and  cliffs  in  the  parish  of  Aista- 
ers  is,  by  demanding  whether  krakens  may  hong,  though  its  usual  habit  is  to  keep  sev- 
not  be  even  less  prolific  than  we  know  ani-  eral  leagues  from  land.  It  happened  that 
nials  of  extraordinary  magnitude  to  be  ?  As  its  extended  long  arms,  or  antenna},  caught 
to  the  supercilious  sneer  of  the  commenta-  hold  of  s»une  trees  standing  near  the  water, 
tor,  who  would  like  to  see  what  the  power  which  might  easily  have  been  torn  up  by 
of  a  kraken  would  be  upon  a  three-decker,  the  roots;  but  besides  this,  as  it  was  found 
he  is  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  strength  afterwards,  he  entangled  himself  in  some 
of  fishes,  a  strength  which  may,  for  aught  openings  or  clefts  in  the  rock,  and  therein 
we  know,  augment  in  mathematical  ratio  '  he  stuck  so  fast,  and  hung  so  unfortunately, 
with  size.  If  such  be  the  actual  condition,  that  he  could  not  work  himself  out,  but  per- 
Lord  help  a  first-rate  in  the  terrible  lenta-  ished  and  pulrified  on  the  spot.  The  car- 
cula  above-mentioned  ;  for  the  force  which  '  case,  which  was  a  long  while  decaying, 
a  smaller  creature  can  exert  upon  occasi«m,  |  and  filled  a  great  part  of  that  narrow  chan- 
is  strikingly  depicted  by  the  worthy  Bishop  nel,  made  it  almost  impassable  by  its  intol- 
in  an  anecdote,  with  wliich  every  voracious  '  erable  stench. 

bird  ought  to  be  made  acquainted,  as  a  cau-'  .Much  stress  is  placed  by  the  sceptics  on 
tion  how  he  uses  his  claws.  It  so  happened  the  fact  that  Krantz,  the  ini.ssionary,  who 
that  one  day,  ‘  an  eagle,  standing  on  the  Svrote  the  History  of  Greenland,  sneered  at 
bank  of  a  river,  saw  a  fine  salmon,  as  if  it  the  whole  story  :  but  Krantz  repeats  many 
were  just  under  him;  he  struck,  instantly,  litle  traits  with  such  animation  as  to  show 
one  of  his  talons  into  the  root  of  an  elm  that  he  was  not  a  ‘whole-hog’  infidel; 

.  .  i  .  .  ' 

just  by,  and  partly  hanging  over  the  other,  [  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
he  struck  into  the  salmon,  which  was  very  ‘  interesting  particular  of  the  kraken’s  allur- 
large,  and  in  his  proper  element,  which  !  ing  little  fishes  by  the  emission  of  a  deli- 


doubled  his  strength  ;  so  that  he  swam  away, 
and  split  the  eagle  to  his  neck,  making  lite¬ 
rally  a  spread  eagle  of  him,’  a  creature,  as 
the  learned  Prelate  properly  observes,  ’ 
‘otherwise  known  only  in  heraldry.’ 

Similar  futile  arguments  have  been  ap- 
jilied,  and  with  equal  propriety,  to  the  fact 
of  no  mariners  having  seen  dead  krakens ; 
or  at  least  making  no  record  in  their  log- 
books  of  such  an  occurrence.  But  this  is 
a  shallow  argument  against  their  existence  ; 
for  who  will  say,  because  the  body  of  a 
dead  ass  is  rare,  that  there  are  no  asses? 


cious  exhalation.  Besides,  what  is  Mister 
Krantz,  after  all,  arrayed  against  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  brother-authors  on  the  subject! 
See  how  Knud  Leems,  the  learned  profes¬ 
sor  of  Laplandic,  and  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
act  of  the  modern  ichthyologists,  see  how 
he  describes  this  mighty  but  unwieldy  mass 
of  animated  substance,  in  a  book  which 
was  annotated  by  no  less  a  man  than  Ernest 
Gunner,  the  learned  and  scientific  Bishop 
of  Drontheim,  Now,  in  a  sage  discussion 
of  this  tenor,  it  may  be  necessary  to  quote 
Leems  at  length,  in  his  description  of  a^.sA 


By  a  law  of  Nature,  large  animals  produce  whose  form  and  magnitude  of  body,  he  tis- 
but  few  young  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  and  serts,  is  so  unusual,  that  the  sea  does  not 
rather  unaccountable  fact  in  natural  his-  produce  a  similar  prodigy  : — 
torv,  that  scarcely  a  creature  of  rank  is  •  i  /-  ,  •  ii  i 

.  J  ^  t  I  ho  cniil  fn?h  la  vpr\7  colilnm  oppn  nhnvn 


i\  .  I  1  u-  I  1  1  *  ^Tlie  pa'hl  fish  is  very  seUlom  seen  above 

e»er  lomul  lyiiig  .lead  uhicli  had  .lot  conic  .iclighling  in  the  depths,  where 

to  Its  death  by  some  violent  means.  But,  almost  immov^eable  it  is  said  to  liide 

as  i(  to  shame  and  .silence  the  opposition-  itself,  environed  with  an  incalculable  number 
declaimers,  there  is  actually  an  attested  in-  of  every  kind  of  fish.  When  the  fisherman, 
stance  of  the  defunct  body  of  a  kraken  searching  the  sea  in  order  to  fin»l  a  fishy  bot- 
having  been  found  upon  the  Norwegian  arrives  by  accident  at  the  place  where 

coast.  The  details  of  this  important  inci-  |nonstcr  is  skulking  in  the  bottom  helojv, 

,1^..,  r  11  1  i  .u  i>  he  thinks,  Irouf  the  great  number  ot  fish  he 

dent  were  carefully  drawn  up  by  the  Rev-  found  aplacc  that  is 

_ 1-^1 _  _ _ _ 


r 


erend  Mr.  b  riis  ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  the  most  fit  for  fishing ;  but  when  the  monster 
T  riis  was  a  worshipful  consistorial  assessor,  that  lies  hid,  troubled  with  the  plummet  that 
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is  let  down,  beg^ins  to  move  and  gradually  get 
up,  which  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  space 
that  is  between  the  bottom  and  the  boat  be¬ 
coming  gradually  less,^e  finds  that  it  was  not 
a  bottom  as  is  believed,  but  an  immense  fish 
that  was  hid  below.  Meantime  the  fisherman 
is  not  solicitous  about  getting  away,  know¬ 
ing  that  this  monster  is  very  slow  in  moving, 
and  advances  so  slowly,  that  scarcely  within 
the  space  of  two  hours  he  can  rise  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Yet  is  he 
not  altogether  negligent  of  his  situation,  find¬ 
ing  by  the  plummet  that  the  monster,  gradu- 
.ally  emerging,  is  now  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  boat.  And,  without,  delay,  the  fisher- 
njan  having  just  got  away,  he  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  water  with  huge  and  monstrous 
claws,  of  a  vmriety  of  sizes  and  shapes,  giving 
the  idea  of  a  wood,  thick  with  ditferent  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark  ;  at  first  erect  in  the  air, 
but  soon  after  complicated.  The  species  of 
this  monster,  how  horrid  it  is  and  deformed, 
scarcely  can  those  who  have  seen  it  express 
with  words.  The  inhabitants  of  Fintnark  and 
Nordland  call  this  monster  Kraken;  elsewhere 
through  Norway,  especially  among  those  of 
Carmesund,  in  the  diocese  of  Cliristiansand,  it 
is  called  Brygden.^ 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  sufficiently  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  one  would  think,  to  stagger 
the  most  incredulous  skeptic  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  stupendous  kraken ;  and  such 
of  our  readers  as  place  implicit  confidence 
therein,  must  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  topic 
to  excite  astonishment. 

The  accounts  of  the  kraken  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  analogous  either  to  the  whale  tribe, 
or  any  kind  of  fishes;  it  is  assuredly,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  mollusca  order  or 
family  of  worms  peculiar  to  tlie  sea.  There 
is  a  very  large  skate-built  fish  among  the 
queer  marine  animals  represented  on  the 
map  of  Iceland  drawn  up  by  Andreas  Vel¬ 
leius,  in  1585,  and  thus  described — ‘  Skau- 
tubvalur^  tota  cartilaginea;  rai®  aligno 
modo  similis;  sed  infinitis  inodis  maior. 
Insul®  speciem,  cum  apparet,  prm  se  fert, 
alls  naves  evertit.’  ’Tis  true  that,  though 
we  have  sailed  for  it,  and  seen  comely  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  Sepia  octopus,  armed  with  a 
dreadful  apparatus  of  holders  and  emboli 
for  fastening  upon  and  conveying  their  prey 
to  the  mouth,  we  never  fell  in  with  the  co¬ 
lossal  cuttle-fish,  with  suckers  the  size  of 
pot-lids  and  arms  the  thickness  of  a  rnizen- 
mast,  such  as  snapped  up  three  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Magnus  Den,  ‘  homme  re¬ 
spectable  et  veridique.’  Yet  very  large 
specimens  of  this  order  may  exist ;  and  from 
some  possible  optical  illusion,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  occa- 


[August, 

sioning  that  double-shadow  which  the  Teu- 
tones  designate  doppel-gangcr,  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  tales  of  the  kraken. 
There  are  those  who  would  recognize  the 
kraken  and  Job’s  leviathan  as  cognates, 
while  others — lugging  in  Jonas — imagine 
the  Cetus  tribe  capacious  enough  to  account 
for  all,  under  certain  allowances  ;  but  sure¬ 
ly  no  credible  description  of  the  inert  mass 
we  have  described,  which  merely  floats  in 
the  calmest  weather,  and  has  so  little  mo¬ 
tion  as  hardly  to  vary  the  apparent  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  islet  knobs  it  exposes  above 
water,  can  at  all  refer  to  a  fierce  animal 
which  might  be  hooked  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
his  terrible  teeth,  stpiamose  armor,  smoking 
nostrils,  hard  heart,  power,  nor  comely  pro¬ 
portion.  Still  less  can  we  hand  out  the 
whale,  which  no  more  resemble  Isaiah’s 
crooked  serpent  of  a  leviathan,  than  it  does 
Billingsgate  dock  full  of  peterboats.  Our 
own  sublime  poet  has  treated  the  matter  ; 
but  it  is  clear,  from  the  ‘  scaly  rind  *  in 
which  the  anchor  was  to  bite,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  that  Milton — whatever  he 
thought  of  the  kraken — did  not  suppose  le¬ 
viathan  and  whale  were  at  all  convertible 
terms : 

‘  Or  that  sea  beast 

Leviathan,  which  God,  of  all  his  works, 

Oealed  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  ; 

Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  loam. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night  founder’d  skitf 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  ns  seaman  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  its  scaly  rind 

.Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 

l-nvests  the  sea.’ — 

Shakspeare  could  not  have  been  thinking 
of  the  lazy  passive  kraken,  when  Oberon 
comtnands  Puck,  who  could  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  forty  mitiutes,  to  go  on 
an  errand,  and  be  back  again 

‘  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league.’ 

On  these  grounds  we  are  inclined  to  look 
to  the  sepia  tribe  fora  prototype  of  the  kra¬ 
ken,  especially  since  monstrous  specimens  of 
the  Cephalopod  have  been  recorded  for  ages. 
Athena?us,  followed  by  Kircher,  mentions 
some  pretty  sizable  ones  as  frequenting  the 
Sicilian  seas;  and  /Elian  may  be  referred 
to  for  more.  The  ancients  were  wont  to 
designate  such  creatures  as  polypi,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  multiplicity  of  limbs;  and 
from  their  accounts  of  the  acetabula,  or 
suckers,  with  which  the  arms  of  the  great 
polypus  were  furnished,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  nearly  allied  to  a  family  of 
animals  at  present  distinguished  as  sepice. 
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Pliny  describes  one  class  as  the  many- foot 
ozncna,  so  called  on  account  of  its  head 
diffusing  a  strong  odor,  the  which  induces 
the  lampreys  to  approach  it :  this  is  also  an 
attribute  of  the  kraken,  according  to  the 
reluctant  testimony  of  Krantz.  The  whole 
of  this  tribe  were  dreaded  by  the  mariners 
of  yore,  and  no  wonder,  for  Pliny  relates 
that  they  cruelly  assailed  men  when  over¬ 
board,  by  catching  them  in  their  horrid 
claws,  as  if  going  to  wrestle  with  them,  and 
then  setting  the  suckers  to  work,  the  victim 
soon  died  in  the  odious  clasp.  On  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Trebius  iViger,  one  of  the  train  of 
Lucius  Lucnllus,  the  proconsul  of  Bjciica, 
he  records  the  story  of  a  very  thievish  poly¬ 
pus,  which  used  to  rob  the  stews,  or  reposi¬ 
tories  of  sea-fish,  on  the  beach  of  Carteia, 
in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  :  the  head  of  the 
monstrous  fellow  was  equal  in  size  to  a  cask 
capable  of  containing  fifteen  amphora3 ;  its 
arms  measured  thirty  feet,  and  were  so 
thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  clasp  one  of 
them,  and  were  moreover  covered  with 
great  suckers  or  fasteners,  as  large  as  ba- 
sins  that  would  hold  four  or  five  gallons 


such  marks  as  these  ?  Surely  they  thought  no 
other,  but  that  they  had  to  deale  and  encounter 
with  some  monster:  for  with  his  terrible  blow¬ 
ing  and  breathing  that  he  kept,  hedrave  away 
the  dog,  and  oilierwhiles  with  the  end  of  his 
long  stringed  winding  feet  he  would  lash  and 
whip  them ;  sometimes  with  his  stronger 
clawes  like  arrr-es  he  rapped  and  knoked  them 
well  and  surely,  as  it  were  with  clubs.  In 
summe,  he  made  such  good  shift  for  himselfe, 
that  hardly  and  with  much  adoe  they  could 
kill  him,  albeit  he  received  many  a  wound  with 
irout-speares  which  they  lanced  at  him.  Wei, 
in  the  end  his  head  was  brought  and  shewed 
to  Lucullus  for  a  wonder,  and  as  it  was  a  good 
round  hogshead  or  barrel  that  would  take  and 
containe  fifteen  amphores ;  and  his  beards 
(for  so  Trebius  tearmed  his  clawes  and  long¬ 
stringed  feet)  carried  such  a  thicknesse  and 
bulke  with  them,  that  hardly  a  man  could  fa- 
thome  one  of  them  with  both  his  armes.  such 
knockers  they  were,  knobbed  and  knotted  like 
clubs,  and  wilhall  thirty  feet  long.  The  con¬ 
cavities  within  them,  and  hollow  vessels  like 
great  basons,  would  hold  lour  or  five  gallons 
apece;  and  his  teeth  were  answerable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  bignese  of  his  bodie.  The  rest 
was  saved  for  a  wonder  to  be  scene,  and 
weighed  700  jmunds  weight.’ 


each.  The  reader  may  like  this  story  in 
the  quaint  transfusion  of  Doctor  Holland, 
the  industrious  translator  of  Pliny  : — 

‘  The  rest  which  mine  author  hath  related 
as  touching  this  fish  may  seem  rather  mon¬ 
strous  lies  and  incredible,  than  otherwise;  for 
he  affirmed,  that  at  Carteia  there  was  one  of 
these  polypi,  which  used  cotnmonly  to  go  forth 
of  the  sea,  and  empty  into  some  of  their  open 
cesterns  and  vaunts  among  their  ponds  and 
stewes,  wherein  they  keep  great  sea-fishes,  and 
otherwhiles  would  rob  them  of  their  salt-fish, 
and  so  goes  his  waies  againe :  which  he  prac¬ 
tised  so  long,  that  in  the  end  he  got  himselfe 
the  anger  and  displeasure  of  the  immeasura¬ 
ble  filching ;  whereupon  they  staked  up  the 
place  and  empallcd  it  round  about,  to  slop  all 
passage  thither.  Hut  this  thief  gave  not  over 
his  accustomed  haunt  for  all  that,  but  made 
meanes  by  a  certain  tree  to  clamber  over  and 
get  to  the  fore-said  salt-fish ;  and  never  could 
he  be  taken  in  the  manner,  nor  discovered,  but 
that  the  dogges  by  their  quick  scent  found  hin) 
out  and  baied  at  him  ;  for  as  he  returned  one 
night  toward  the  sea,  they  assailed  and  set 
upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  therewith  raised  the 
foresaid  keepers  who  w’ere  afrighted  at  this  so 
sudden  alarm,  but  more  at  the  strange  sight 
which  they  saw.  For  first  and  foremost  this 
polype  fi.sh  was  of  an  unmeasurable  and  incre¬ 
dible  bignesse:  and  besides,  he  was  besmeared 
and  beraied  all  over  with  the  brine  and  pickle 
ol  the  foresaid  salt-fish,  which  made  him  both 
hideous  to  see  to,  and  stinke  w’ithall  most 
strongly.  Who  would  ever  have  looked  for  a 
polipe  there,  or  taken  knowledge  of  him  by 


The  well-known  talc  of  Baron  Mun¬ 
chausen  may  be  dismissed  as  barely  credi¬ 
ble  ;  but  surely  this  of  Pliny  must  have 
been  based  in  fact;  and,  together  with  re¬ 
cent  stories  of  gigantic  cephalopods — under 
the  several  names  of  squid,  sepia,  calamary, 
cuttle-fish,  or  pour-contrel — may  have  awa¬ 
kened  the  idea  of  a  modern  French  natural¬ 
ist,  who  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Viile  de  Paris,  a  three- 
decker  taken  by  Rodney  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  War,  together  with  nine  other  ships 
which  went  to  her  assistance  on  seeing  her 
signal  of  distress,  was  owing,  not  to  the 
hurricane  which  seemed  to  occasion  the 
disaster,  but  to  a  group  of  colossal  cuttle¬ 
fishes  which  happened  at  that  very  lime  to 
be  prowling  about  the  ocean  beneath  these 
unfortunate  vessels. 

The  exact  naturalists  have,  however, 
treated  the  subject  gravely,  although  their 
conclusions,  drawn  from  apparently  authen¬ 
tic  evidences,  have  been  branded  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  unworthy  credulity.  Pen¬ 
nant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  speaking  of 
the  eight-armed  squid,  says  he  has  been 
well-assured  from  persons  of  undoubted 
credit,  that  in  the  Indian  seas  this  species 
has  been  found  of  such  a  size  as  to  measure 
two  fathoms  in  breadth  across  the  central 
part,  while  each  arm  has  measured  nine 
fathoms  in  length  :  and  that  the  natives  of  the 
Indian  Isles,  when  sailing  in  their  canoes, 
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always  take  care  to  be  provided  will) 
hatchets,  in  order  to  cut  olF  immediately 
the  arms  of  such'of^those  animals  as  haj)- 
pen  to  flincr  them  over  the  sides  ofthe  canoe, 
lest  they  should  pull  it  under  ^vater.  The 
sober-minded  Dr.  Schwediawer,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  ambergris,  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1780,  makes  mention  of  the  len- 
taculum  of  the  sepia  octopodia,  nearly 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  which  yet  did  not 
seem  to  be  entire.  'I'his  description  cer¬ 
tainly  countenances  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  other  writers, 
on  the  subject  ;  and  bears  out  Shaw  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  that  ‘  the  existence  of  some 
enormously  large  species  of  the  cuttle-fish 
in  the  Indian  and  northern  seas  can  hardly 
be  doubted :  and  though  some  accounts 
may  have  been  much  exaggerated,  yet  there 
is  suflicient  cause  for  believing  that  such 
species  very  far  surpass  all  that  are  generally 
observed  about  the  coast  of  the  European 
seas.’  The  tragic  narrative  which  tells 
the  loss  of  three  of  Captain  Den’s  men, 
has  obtained  general  credit;  and  its  re¬ 
corder,  Denys  iMontfort,  further  mentions, 
that  at  St.  Malo  there  is  an  ri-voto  picture, 
deposited  iu  the  chapel  of  St.  'riiomas  by 
the  crew  of  a  vessel,  in  remembrance  of 
their  wonderful  preservation  from  a  similar 
attack  off  the  coast  of  Angola — ‘  I^ciir 
combat  terrible,  ct  le  pressant  danger  qui  ks 
avoit  menaces  dans  cc  desastreux  moment' 
An  enormous  cuttle-fish  suddenly  threw  his 
arms  across  the  vessel,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  dragging  it  to  the  bottom,  when  the 
combined  etforts  of  the  sailors  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  tcntacula  of  their  dread¬ 
ful  ojiponent  with  swords  and  hatchets. 

We  have  seen  and  admired  the  elaborate 
mechanism  of  some  pretty  large  creatures 
of  this  tribe,  but  they  were  pigmies  in 
comparison  with  the  above ;  though  with 
their  hideous  bodies,  goggle  eyes,  stringy 
arms,  and  spotted  complexion,  they  cannot 
but  prove  awkward  companions  for  swim¬ 
mers  to  encounter.  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  Philoso 
phical  Transactions  for  1 785,  states  that  the 
squid  can,  ‘  by  spreading  its  arms  abroad 
like  a  net,  so  fetter  and  entangle  the  prey 
they  enclose  when  they  are  drawn  together, 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  exerting  its 
strength,  for,  however  feeble  these  branches 
or  arms  may  be  singly,  their  power  united 
becomes  surprising.’  Indeed  the  close 
hugging  of  its  arms,  and  strong  adhesion 
of  its  suckers,  must  render  the  efiorts  of 
unarmed  prey  tfnavailing,  either  for  resist¬ 
ance  or  escape.  The  horror  excited  from 
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the  embrace  of  such  a  monster,  may  be 
imagined,  and  nothing  Imt  presence  ot 
mind  and  decisive  promptness  can  avail  the 
human  victim  ;  the  only  mode  of  extricating 
himself,  provided  both  arms  are  not  yet 
clasped,  is,  by  ripping  ojien  the  body  of  the 
animal  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  severing  the 
arms  of  liis  formidable  enemy — the  which, 
in  such  abhorrent  comjiany  and  under 
water,  is  not  of  easy  accomplishment.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  8yrtis  we  heard 
some  odd  stories  of  these  creatures,  but 
knowing  the  well-founded  <lread  of  the 
divers,  we  considered  that  tlieir  fears  per- 
liaps  exaggerated  the  dimensions  and  de¬ 
structive  attributes  of  the  horrid  j)olypi. 
Since  that  time,  however,  those  parts  have 
been  visited  by  Sir  (irenville  Temple,  who 
states  how  highly  dangerous  they  are  to 
bathers ;  ‘  an  instance  of  this,’  lie  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘  occurred  two  years  since  :  a  Sar¬ 
dinian  captain,  bathing  at  .Terbch,  felt  one 
of  his  feet  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals;  on  this,  with  his  other  he  tried  to 
disengage  himself,  but  this  limb  was  imme¬ 
diately  seized  by  another  of  the  monster’s 
arms;  he  then,  with  his  hands,  endeavored 
to  free  himself,  but  these  also,  iu  succes¬ 
sion,  were  firmly  grasped  by  the  polypus, 
and  the  poor  man  was  shortly  after  found 
drowned,  with  all  his  limbs  strongly  bound 
together  by  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  fish  ; 
and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  where  this  hap¬ 
pened,  the  water  was  scarcely  four  feet  in 
depth.’  To  this  sad  anecdote  we  will  append 
a  more  fortunate  case,  which  befel  Mr. 
Beale,  the  well-known  cetologist,  on  a  South 
Sea  whaling  vovage  in  I8ol.  lie  relates 
it  thus : 

‘While  upon  the  Bonin  Islands,  sparrhing 
for  shells  upon  the  rocks,  which  had  just  been 
left  by  the  receding  sea-tide,  1  was  much  aston¬ 
ished  at  seeing  at  my  feet  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary-looking  animal,  crawling  towarils  the 
surf,  which  had  just  left  it.  1  ha<l  never  seen 
one  like  it  under  such  circumstances  Indore  ;  it 
therelbre  appearetl  the  more  remarkable.  It 
was  creeping  on  its  eight  legs,  which,  from 
their  soil  and  Ilexible  nature,  bent  considerably 
nttder  the  weight  of  its  body,  so  that  it  was 
lifted  by  the  ell'orts  of  its  tentacula  only  a 
small  distance  from  the  rocks.  It  appeared 
much  alarmed  at  seeing  me,  and  made  every 
elibrt  to  escape,  while  I  was  not  much  in  the 
humor  to  endeavor  to  capture  so  ugly  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  whose  appearace  excited  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  not  unmixed  with  tear.  I  however  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  its  career,  by  pressing  one 
of  its  legs  with  my  foot,  but  although  I  made 
use  of  considerable  Ibrce  for  that  purpose,  its 
strength  was  so  great  that  it  several  times 
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nientary  systems,  equally  present  the  quina¬ 
ry  arrangement ;  and  even  the  cartilaginous 
I’ramework  of  the  disk  of  every  sucker  is 
reg!ilated  hy  this  mystic  number.’  The 
common  sea-egg  is  as  wonderful  as  a  world ! 

On  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  first-rates  of  the  cuttle-fish 
tribe  have  gi\en  birth  to  the  story  of  the 
kraken,  since  the  various  descriptions  of 
both  those  enormous  inhabitants  of  the  vas¬ 
ty  deep,  though  often  vague  and  indefinite, 
are  }et  sufficiently  in  keeping  to  warrant 
the  inference.  Scrupnlous  readers  may 
j  choose  to  slue  up  their  noses,  and  (juestion 
the  actuality  of  either  of  the  creatures 
,  here  brought  before  them  ;  and  they  may 
superciliously  remind  us,  that  credulity 
readily  adopts  what  cannot  easily  be  dis¬ 
proved.  On  this  liead  we  liave  very  little 
to  say  in  reply  ;  being  bound  to  confess 
that  the  various  stories  we  have  examined, 
are  involved  in  the  shades  of  isnorance 
I  and  mystery,  the  obstacles  to  truth  ;  rest¬ 
ing  (Illy  on  the  uncorroborated  testimo- 
I  ny  of  incompetent  witnesses.  'J'herefore, 
tbough  it  would  be  rather  temerarious  to 

I  ® 

!  deny  tlie  existence  of  such  prodigies,  we 
I  cannot  consent  to  receive  the  narratives  as 
'  established  facts. 

The  other  fish  shall  be  served  up  in  our 
next. 


quickly  liberated  its  member,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  1  could  employ  in  this  way  on  w’ct  slip¬ 
pery  rocks.  1  now  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ten-  I 
tacles  with  my  lianils,  and  held  it  firmly,  so 
that  the  limb  appeared  as  if  it  wouhi  be  torn  i 
asunder  by  our  united  strength.  1  soon  gave 
it  a  powerful  jerk,  wishing  to  disengage  it 
from  the  rocks  to  u’hich  it  clung  so  forcibly  by 
its  sucker.-’,  which  it  elfeclually  re.^isied ;  but 
the  moment  al’u  r,  the  apparently  enrageil  ani¬ 
mal  lifted  its  head,  with  its  large  eyes  project¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  its  body,  and  letting  go 
its  hold  of  tin;  rocks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  my 
arm,  which  I  had  previou.-ly  bareil  to  n.y 
shmihler.  for  the  purjio.se  of  thrusting  it  into 
holes  in  the  rocks  to  discover  sliell.s, ;ind  clung 
with  its  .suckers  to  it  with  great  ]>o\ver.  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  its  beak,  whicb  I  now’  could 
see  between  the  roots  of  its  arms,  in  a  position 
to  bite ! 

‘A  sensation  of  horror  pervadeil  my  whole 
frame  when  I  found  this  mon.strons  animal  bail 
affixed  itself  so  firmly  ujion  my  arm.  Its  cold 
slimy  grasp  was  extremely  sickening,  ami  1 
immediiitely  called  aloud  to  the  captain,  w’ho 
was  also  searching  for  shells  at  some  distance, 
to  come  and  release  me  from  my  disgustino’ 
assaihmt ;  he  (piickly  arrived,  and  taking  me 
down  to  the  boat,  during  which  lime  I  W’as  em- 
ployeil  in  keeping  the  beak  away  from  my 
hand,  (piickly  released  me  by  destroying  niy 
tormentor  witfi  the  boat-knife,  when  I  disen¬ 
gaged  it  hy  portions  at  a  time.  This  animal 
must  have  measured  across  its  expanded  arms 
about  four  feet,  w’hile  its  body  w'as  not  larger 
than  a  large  clenched  hand.  It  was  of  that 
species  of  sepia  which  is  called  by  the  whalers 
rock-squid.^ 

Diminutive  as  this  squid  w'as,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  those  of  which  we  have  been 
talking,  Mr.  Beale  would  liave  found  it  a 
still  uglier  costomer  in  the  w  ater.  Tlie  an¬ 
ecdote  is  interesting,  and  exhibits  a  lively 
picture  of  a  naturalist  in  distrc.ss. 

While  passing  the  octopods,  ib  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  overlook  the  order  of  the  radiated 
tribes  in  parts  having  a  reigning  definite 
number.  Profe.’^.sor  E.  Forbes,  whose  ele¬ 
gant  work  on  Echinoderms  evinces  both 
knowledge  and  taste,  lucidly  remarks  that  | 
‘  the  name  of  commonly  applied  , 

to  the  starfishes,  is  founded  on  a  popular  ; 
recognition  of  the  number  regnant.  It  has  ' 
long  been  noticed.  Among  the  problems 
propo.sed  by  that  true-spirited  but  eccentric 
philosopher.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  is  one, 
“  M  hy,  among  sea  stars.  Nature  chiefly  de- 
lighicth  in  five  points  ?”  *  *  *  Among 

the  lower  and  the  typical  orders  we  find 
this  number  regulating  the  number  of  parts. 
Every  plate  of  the  Sea-Urchin  is  built  up 
of  pentagonal  particles.  The  skeletons  of 
the  digestive,  the  aejuiferous,  and  the  tegu- 
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THE  INVISIBLE  OF  HU.MAN  LIFE. 

•  Be  this,  or  nusht 

Than  this,  more  secret  now  designed,  1  haste 
To  know’. 

.Milton — Paradise  Lost. 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  a  magnificent  house 
of  the  Chdussee  d’Antin  in  Paris,  there  re- 
.sided  some  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Mark  Anthony  Uiponneau.  He 
was  a  stout  fresh-colored  young  fellow’,  of 
about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  endow¬ 
ed  by  nature  with  a  round,  good-humored- 
looking  countenance,  a  pair  of  light  blue 
eyes  set  rather  far  apart,  a  nose  slightly  re¬ 
trousse,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  nostrils  of 
most  amazing  w'idth,  and  a  couple  of  large 
projecting  lips  of  a  most  decided  cherry- 
colored  hue.  In  short,  all  the  separate  ele¬ 
ments  which  united  form  a  true  visage  of 
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happiness  and  content  were  there,  had  not 
a  low  forehead  and  a  thick  shock  of  black 
thatch,  so  stiff  and  so  strong  that  it  could 
be  likened  only  to  the  bristles  of  a  hair¬ 
brush,  imparted  to  his  physiognomy  a  mean 
and  envious  appearance,  denoting  more 
of  pig-headed  obstinacy  than  of  firmness  or 
intelligence.  Mark  Anthony  was  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
with  a  salary  of  about  1800  francs  a-year ; 
and  with  this  sum  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  himself,  though  he  was  far  from  being 
content.  Employed  in  the  Budget  of  the 
State,  he  had  learned  all  the  illusions,  and 
in  his  position  as  clerk  in  a  government 
office,  the  constant  association  with  men  of 
influence  and  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  that 
ever-flowing  tide  of  money  which  rolled  un¬ 
ceasingly  through  his  hands,  succeeded  in 
completely  disgusting  him  with  his  own 
situation  in  the  world.  Mark  Anthony,  as 
I  have  said  before,  received  a  salary  of 
about  1800  francs  a-year;  he  had  no  other 
resources  for  increasing  his  income  to  look 
forward  to:  so  that  each  expense  he  was 
obliged  at  any  time  to  incur  was  invariably 
foreseen,  calculated,  and  arranged  before¬ 
hand.  Thus,  by  dint  of  strict  sobriety  and 
occasionally  “supping  small,”  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  appear  at  all  times  tolerably  well 
dressed  ;  and,  by  dint  of  great  circumspec¬ 
tion  in  his  movements,  he  maintained  his 
coals  in  a  stale  of  decent  preservation, 
when,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  gesliculator, 
they  would  long  since  have  been  worn  com- 1 
pletely  threadbare.  Riponneau  never  per- 1 
initied  himself  the  slightest  movement  of' 
arm  or  limb  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  strict-' 
est  moderation,  or  even  to  draw  a  breath 
of  greater  magnitude  than  its  fellows,  until 
disencumbered  of  every  garment  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  a  too  great  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  But  it  must  be  said  that,  during  these 
moments,  he  amply  indemnified  himself  for 
his  previous  six  or  eight  hours’  confinement ; 
and  it  was  by  a  piece  of  pantomime,  both 
elaborate  and  extraordinary,  that  he  would 
in  general  accompany  the  following  excla¬ 
mations  ; — 

“  To  have  but  a  miserable  1800  francs, 
and  to  feel  within  one’s  self  the  germs  of 
every  noble  thought.” 

These  germs  of  every  noble  thought,  be 
be  it  stated,  properly  speaking,  as  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  desire  for  all  the  luxurious  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  world. 

“Ah!”  Mark  Anthony  would  continue, 
“  to  be  poor,  and  to  see  in  front  of  one 
there,  on  the  first  floor  of  that  noble  man- 
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sion,  a  certain  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Crivelin.  They  are  rich — all  smile  on 
them  ;  the  world  flatters  them — they  are 
happy.” 

Here  Master  Riponneau  would  give  a 
mighty  stamp  upon  the  floor. 

“  If  I  were  only  as  this  M.  Donen,  who 
occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  our 
house,  what  a  different  use  I  should  make 
of  his  fortune  from  what  he  does!  But 
what  matters  it?  He  is  happy  in  his  own 
way,  since,  being  able  to  live  every  where, 
he  confines  himself  to  his  own  rooms; 
whilst  with  me,  1  must  deprive  myself  of 
every  thing.  Besides,  had  he  no  fortune, 
he  would  have  glory,  consideration.  Thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  how  happy  he  is!” 

Riponneau  would  would  accompany  this 
passage  of  his  griefs  with  a  clattering  of 
the  feet  perfectly  terrific. 

Then  would  come  fresh  exclamations; 
first  upon  the  hosier  who  occupied  the  shop 
on  the  right:  then  upon  the  confectioner 
on  the  left,  and  upon  all  the  lodgers  in  the 
house,  one  after  the  other  ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  our  friend  Riponneau  and  one 
or  two  others,  the  house  was  tenanted  by 
persons  of  wealth  and  consideraiion.  Lac- 
!  queys,  dogs,  and  horses,  swarmed  in  the 
court-yard ;  from  the  kitchens  exhaled  the 
most  appetizing  fumes.  On  the  staircases, 
when  descending  in  the  morning  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  milk  lor  his  breakfast,  Mark  An¬ 
thony  would  encounter  a  host  of  pretty 
chambermaids  in  snowy  aprons,  perfumed 
from  the  essences  of  their  mistresses’  toi¬ 
lets.  Then  he  would  run  up  against  the 
j(»lly  red-faced  cooks  hurrying  on  their  dif¬ 
ferent  missions.  His  boots,  blackened  with 
great  difliculty  by  his  own  hands,  paled  be¬ 
fore  the  mirror-like  brilliancy  of  the  var¬ 
nished  shoes  even  of  the  valets-de-chambre. 
The  happiness  of  the  ina.ster  insulted  him 
through  the  servant. 

I'hen,  in  the  evening  would  come  the  de¬ 
licious  strains  of  the  concerts,  the  murmurs 
of  the  balls,  and  the  sounds  of  dancing  feet; 
and  sometimes,  through  an  open  window, 
would  peep  a  beautiful  head,  fair  or  dark, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers — a  light 
and  graceful  figure,  radiant  in  the  folds  of 
the  many-colored  silk,  or  veiled  in  the  mazy 
vapors  of  muslin;  at  one  time,  the  gentle 
languor  of  unoccupied  happiness;  at  an¬ 
other,  the  ardent  fever  of  pleasure.  All 
these  things  surrounded  Mark  Anthony 
with  a  burning  atmosphere  of  desires,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  incessantly  gravitat¬ 
ed — opening  his  chest  to  this  balmy  air,  his 
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lips  to  these  a’ivine  phantoms — unable  to 
seize  any  thing,  grasping  at  emptiness,  em¬ 
bracing  shadows,  and  finally  reaching  those 
transports  of  impotent  rage  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  he  would  stamp  the  floor  with 
his  feet,  beat  the  walls  of  his  little  apart¬ 
ment  with  violent  blows  of  his  clenched 
fists,  and  perform  sundry  other  interesting 
pantomimic  acts  of  an  equally  edifying  and 
curious  description. 

One  evening,  when  the  exasperation  of 
our  friend  lliponneau  had  reached  a  fear¬ 
fully  turbulent  height,  he  heard  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  tliere  entered  the  room  a 
man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  a  robe-de-chambre  of  wadded 
India  silk  drawn  in  round  the  waist  by  a 
heavy  silken  cord.  The  features  of  this 
utiexpecied  guest  were  expressive  and  in¬ 
tellectual.  Under  a  forehead,  the  height  of 
which  was  in  appearance  increased  by  the 
baldness  of  the  emire  of  the  fore  and  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  there  sparkled  a  pair  of 
vividly  bright  grey  eyes,  through  which 
pierced  a  glance  of  hidden  raillery  ;  while, 
as  if  in  compensation  for  their  too  sarcastic 
expression,  the  entire  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  face,  and  especially  the  mouth, 
around  which  played  a  gentle  and  melan¬ 
choly  smile,  were  of  almost  feminine  grace 
and  beauty. 

“  My  neighbor,”  said  he  to  lliponneau, 
in  a  low  and  musical  tone  of  voice,  “  every 
one  is  master  of  his  own  apartment.  I 
have  not  been  present  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile,  nor  assisted  at  the  revolution  of 
July,  not  to  recognize  this  great  political 
principle.  But  all  liberty  has  its  bounds, 
otherwise  it  encroaches  on  that  of  others. 
You  have  the  liberty  of  crying  out,  but  in 
a  certain  degree  only,  for  I  have  the  liberty 
of  sleeping  ;  and  if  your  liberty  infringes 
on  mine,  it  becomes  tyranny,  and  mine 
slavery,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  two  revolutions  of  which  1  have  just 
now’  spoken  to  you.” 

Mark  Anthony  felt  a  strong  desire  to  get 
into  a  passion,  but  his  neighbor  did  not  give 
him  time,  and  continued  as  follows  : 

”  Besides,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  com¬ 
plain  ;  I  live  willingly  in  silence  or  in  up¬ 
roar  ;  but  I  speak  to  you  on  the  part  of  your 
little  neighbor.  Mademoiselle  Juana,  the 
seamstress,  whom  1  saw  come  in  this  even¬ 
ing  looking  so  pale  and  ill,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  tears  and  the  fatigue  of  work.  The 
poor  child  is  gone  to  bed,  hoping  to  sleep, 
as  she  has  told  me.  Well,  my  dear  neigh¬ 


bor,  for  her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor 
girl,  do  not  study  your  characters  quite  so 
ioudly.” 

“  Eh !”  said  Mark  Anthony. 

”  Besides,  continued  the  neighbor,  in  the 
same  gentle  tone,  “  I  have  seen  Talma,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  w’as  not  by 
means  of  fierce  gesticulations  and  loud  cries 
that  he  produced  his  greatest  effects.  Look 
here,  in  Manlius,  for  instance,  he  but  raised 
his  finger  thus,  and  looked  half  round  while 
he  repeated  these  two  verses  : 

‘  C’est  nioi  qui,  prevanant  leiir  attente  frivole 
Renversai  les  Caulois  du  haul  du  Capitole.’ 

And  the  applause  throughout  the  entire 
house  was  always  deafening.  Believe  me, 
monsieur,  good  declamation.  .  .  .” 

”  But,  monsieur,”  interrupted  Ripon- 
neaii,  ”  I  am  not  a  comedian.” 

”  Ah,  bah  !”  said  the  old  neighbor,  “  you 
aj^e  then  an  avocat  ?” 

“  No,  no,”  replied  lliponneau. 

“  You  are  too  young  for  a  deputy.  What 
are  you,  then,  if  I  may  ask  without  being 
thought  impertinent?” 

Mark  Anthony  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  at  length  replied  : — 

‘‘  I  am  poor,  monsieur ;  the  happiness  of 
the  rich  afflicts  me,  and  1  amuse  myself  in 
my  own  way.” 

The  neighbor  regarded  Riponneau  with 
an  expression  of  interest;  there  was  per¬ 
ceptible  on  the  features  of  the  old  man  a 
struggle  between  sarcasm  and  benevolence. 
Benevolence  carried  the  day.  He  took  a 
chair,  and,  with  that  air  of  mild  authority 
w  hich  is  the  prerogative  of  old  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  he  said  to  Riponneau  : — 

“Ah!  you  are  poor,  and  consequently 
unhappy.  Let  us  have  a  few  moments’  con¬ 
versation  together,  neighbor.  You  know 
that  liberality  is  even  found  amongst  the 
poor,  and  1  who  am  happy  should  like  to 
bestow  upon  you  a  little  of  that  of  which 
you  stand  in  need.  I  desire  to  share  some 
of  my  happiness  with  you.” 

”  And  how,  might  1  ask,  neighbor,  can 
you  manage  that?  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  live  alone.” 

Yes.” 

”  You  work  from  morning  till  night.” 

”  Yes.” 

”  You  rarely  stir  out.” 

“Rarely.” 

“  In  what,  then,  consists  your  happiness? 
and  what  could  you  give  me?” 

“  Nothing ;  but  yet  I  should  consider  that 
I  had  done  much  for  you  could  I  but  re- 
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move  a  certniii  something  from  your  iieart. 
It  is  envy  tiiat*  is  gnawing  there,  that  is 


“  Indeed  ?” 

“  Why,  hang  it !  last  week  I  did  not  close 


w  ithering  away  all  tlie  pleasures  of  your  (  an  eye  all  night  from  the  noise  of  the  fefe 
youth,  as  the  worm  at  the  head  of  the  ten-j  which  they  gave.  'I'lie  most  magnificent 


der  sapling.’’ 


eipiipages  encumbered  the  streets  ;  the  most 


“Me  envious!”  said  Mark  Anthony,  celebrated  names  were  announced  hy  sten- 
coloring.  j  torian  lungs  at  the  doors  of  their  saloons. 

“  We’ll  see,  young  man.  Arc  you  mar- j  Those  who  entered  burned  with  impatience 


ried  ?” 

“  \o.” 

“  Have  you  a  mistress?” 

“  No.” 

“  Have  you  no  family  who 
“  I  am  an  orphan.” 

“  Arc  you  in  debt ?” 

“  No.” 


to  reach  the  wished-for  goal  ;  those  who 
were  leavitig  regretted  their  departure  ;  and 
upon  the  staircase,  u|)  and  down,  w  hich  I 
j  passed  at  least  ten  times  during  the  night, 

!  I  heard  upon  all  sides  nothing  but  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as — ‘  W'hat  amiable  people!  what 
gaiety!  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  they  are  hap- 
I  py  !’  And  others  said — ‘Their  daughter 


“  No  wife,  rr^Oy  no  children  ;  no  mis-|  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  C<*unt 
tress,  erffo,  no  rivals;  no  family,  (rgn,  no'de  rormont.  What  a  beautiful  marriage 
ties;  no  debts,  no  bail  ill’s.  In  a  word,!  that  will  be;  youth,  beauty,  fortune,  rank, 

you  are  exempt  Irom  all  the  plagues  of  hu-,  and  station  on  both  sides.  They  are  hap- 
manity.  Jf,  then,  you  are  unliappy,  that  |  py,  but  they  deserve  it.” 
not  coming  from  exterior  causes  indepen<i-j  “  Ah  !”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “  so  you 
ent  of  your  being,  your  misferiune  proceeds  j  heard  all  this  on  the  staircase,  ch  ?” 
from  an  interior  cause  inherent  in  nature.  1  “Yes,  certainly  I  did.” 

This  cause  is  envy.”  j  “  W  ell,  if  you  had  gone  into  the  draw- 

“  Well,  and  supposing  that  were  to  be  ing-rooms  you  would  ha\e  heard  and  seen 
the  case,”  said  Uiponneau,  “  supposing  1 1  still  more.  On  all  sides  joy,  laughter,  feli- 
envied  the  happiness  of  every  living  thing |  citations,  and  upon  the  features  of  M.  and 
round  me,  where  would  be  the  harm  of ■  Madame  de  Crivelin  that  air  of  satisfaction 
that  !”  1  and  happiness  which  the  siglit  of  the  hap- 

“  The  harm  is  in  suffering  that  which  isjpiness  we  confer  on  others  ever  affords; 
foreign  to  your  nature,  which  is,  moreover,;  jiiid  on  all  sides  assurances  of  friendship 
profoundly  unreasonable.”  j  and  esteem,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Count 


profoundly  unreasonable.”  j  and  esteem,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Count 

“  Jlah  !”  exclaimed  Uiponneau,  “  it  is  not  I  de  Formont,  and  the  repressed  joy  of 
unreasonable  tt)  desire  fortune.”  |  Adele  de  Crivelin,  and  iheir  furtively  ex- 

“  It  is  unreasonable  to  desire  the  cha- ,  changed  glances,  and  the  gentle  and  bene- 
grins,  the  despair,  the  perpetual  uneasi-  volent  smiles  of  the  old  people  when  they 
ness,  the  ince.ssant  torments,  w  hich  accom-;  would  surprise  some  of  these  glances  and 
pany  it.”  j  think  of  their  early  days  ;  and  the  pride  of 

“Commonplaces  all  these,  my  dear,  ■  the  father,  and  the  exulting  love  of  the  mo- 
neighbor ;  the  empty  condolences  of  the  ther,  delighted  with  her  daughter’s  success, 
poor  man  with  his  fellow';  the  insolent  de-  All  this,  1  say,  formed  a  charming  picture, 
rision  of  the  rich  man  when  it  is  he  who  It  was  the  same  at  midnight,  at  one  o’clock 
uses  similar  language.”  ;  in  the  morning,  at  three,  at  five  even  ;  but 

The  old  man  reflected  for  some  moments,  at  daybreak  the  curtain  fell,  the  play  was 
and,  after  a  silence  of  considerable  dura-,  over,  and  the  drama  of  real  life  com- 
tion,  he  said  to  Mark  Anthony  : —  I  menced.” 

“Come  now,  answer  me  sincerely, —  “  Ah,  bah  !”  said  Mark  Anthony,  I  sup- 
W'hom  do  you  envy  amongst  those  w  ho  sur-  pose  the  Crivclins  are  <lecply  involved,  and, 
round  you?  In  whose  place  should  you,  like  many  others,  hide  their  ruin  under  an 


w’ish  to  be  ?” 

“  In  whose  place  ?”  cried  Mark  Anthony,  j 
“  W  hy  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the. 


appearance  of  luxury  and  splendor.” 

“  No.” 

“  Perhaps  madam  is  no  better  than  she 


neighborhood  who  is  not  happier  than  I  am  ;,j  should  be?” 

and  since,  as  far  as  wishing  goes,  the  field  |  “  She  is  the  very  best  of  wives  and  mo- 

is  open,  and  as  we  rob  no  one  by  taking  in  |  thers.” 

imagination  the  goods  of  others,  think  you  “  Some  fault  on  their  daughter’s  part?’’ 
that  I  should  not  much  rather  be  in  the  “  She  is  an  angel  of  purity  and  virtue.” 
position  of  the  Crivelins  than  in  my  own  ?”  “  Well,  then,  w  hat  on  earth  can  it  be  ?” 
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“  A  orf>0(l  action — nothing  but  a  jiood  ac- 

“  So 

tion — forgotten  for  these  last  fifteen  years, 
and  which  has  all  at  once  presented  itself 
to  them  under  the  form  of  a  hideous,  yel¬ 
low,  dissipated  looking  rascal,  a  low  thief, 
who  has  rubbed  off  the  dirt  of  his  tatters 
upon  the  silk  damask  of  those  gilded  sofas 
which  an  hour  previously  had  sustained  the 
li^ht  forms  of  the  vonui;  and  beautiful  dan- 
cers,” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  Listen  to  me,  then.  'Phis  man,  clad  in 
a  dirty  suit  of  cast-offlivery,  had  remained 
all  night  in  the  antechamber.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  servants  he  had  escaped  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  domestics  of  the  house; 
but  as  the  saloons  began  to  thin,  and  the 
antechambers  also  in  consequence,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  remark  his  presence  there,  and  look¬ 
ed  on  him,  it  must  be  said,  with  a  very  sus¬ 
picious  eye  ;  but  the  rogue  was  by  no  means 
disconcerted  with  this  demonstration,  and 
only  stretched  himself  out  more  at  his  ease  on 
the  benches.  At  length  came  the  moment 
when  the  last  guests  had  taken  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  our  ragged  friend  still  remained 
at  his  post.  They  emled  by  asking  him 
whom  he  was  waiting  for. 

“  ‘  I  am  waiting  for  my  master,  M.  Eu¬ 
gene  Ligny.” 

“  ‘  There  is  no  such  person  here,’  they  re¬ 
plied. 

“  ‘  I  tell  you  that  he  is  here  ;  ask  your 
master,  he’ll  soon  find  him.’ 

“The  domestics  grew  angry, our  ragged 
friend  loud  ;  and  M.  de  Crivelin  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  antechamber  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

“  ‘  It  is  this  man,  sir,’  replied  the  valet  de 
chamber,  ‘  who  refuses  to  leave  the  house 
on  the  pretence  that  he  is  w’aiting  for  his 
master.’ 

“  ‘  .And  what  is  his  master’s  name?’ 

“  ‘  The  person  I  seek,’  said  the  unknown 
lacquey,  ‘  is  named  Eugene  Ligny,  and  I 
sliall  not  stir  a  peg  until  I  have  spoken  to 
him.’ 

“  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these 
words,  when  M.  de  Crivelin  started  back 
as  if  he  had  received  a  dagger  in  his  heart ; 
lie  turned  deadly  pale,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  mute  terror  on  the 
countenance  of  his  strange  visitor  ;  then, 
with  difficulty  concealing  his  emotion,  he 
gave  orders  to  his  domestics  to  retire,  and 
invited  the  man  to  follow  him. 

“  Petty  annoyances  generally  come  in  the 
train  of  great  catastrophes.  A  house  in 
which  one  has  just  given  a  ball  to  upwards 
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of  51)0  persons  is  seldom  in  order ;  the 
doors  having  been  taken  off  their  hinges  and 
removed  for  the  convenience  of  the  dan¬ 
cers,  left  the  apartments  open  to  all  eyes. 
M.  and  Madame  de  Crivelin  had  kept  but 
their  own  bedchamber  and  that  of  their 
daughter  secluded  from  the  general  inva- 
sion.  It  was  now  broa<l  day  light ;  Madame 
de  Crivelin  yvas  in  the  hands  of  her  femme 
de  chamber,  when  her  husband  came  to 
beg  that  she  would  retire  to  her  daugliter’s 
bedroom  for  a  few  moments,  and  let  him 
have  their  chamber  for  an  interview  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

“  ‘  Ah,’  said  she  laughing,  ‘  I  would  lay 
a  wager  now  that  it  is  M.  de  Formont  who 
pursues  you.  But  I  suppose  lovers  don’t 
require  any  sleep.  Cannot  you  put  him  off’ 
to  some  more  seasonable  hour?’ 

“  ‘  No,  it  is  not  that,  it  is - for  mercy- 

sake  retire  until  I  come  for  you.’ 

“  *  But  wliat  is  the  matter,  then  V  cried 
Madame  de  Crivelin  ;  ‘  you  are  pale — ill — 
what  is  it  ?’ 

“  ‘  Nothing,  my  love,  nothing;  but  I  beg 
of  you  to  leave  us.’ 

“  Madame  de  Crivelin  retired,  but  car¬ 
ried  with  her  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  which  she  in  vain  endeavored  to 
control,  and  yvhich  soon  gained  also  upon 
her  daughter  ;  for  Adcde  was  not  yet  asleep, 
and  seeing  her  mother  enter  her  room  pale 
and  anxious,  she  questioned  her,  and  began 
to  tremble  in  her  turn.  Here,  then,  were 
these  two  poor  women  enclosed  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  corner  of  their  spjendid  apartments, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of*a  conference 
as  singular  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  at  the 
bare  idea  of  which  only  M.  de  Crivelin  had 
been  so  visibly  agitated.  With  whom  was 
it?  AVhat  did  he  say?  And  what  power¬ 
ful  argument  had  been  made  use  of  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  give  a  similar  interview'  at  such 
au  unseasonable  hour  ?  Adele  fancied  that 
some  terrible  accident  must  have  happened 
to  her  lover  ;  Madame  de  Crivelin  lost  her¬ 
self  in  a  labyrinth  of  confused  and  impossi¬ 
ble  suppositions. 

“  During  this  time,  let  us  see  what  w  as 
passing  in  the  bedroom,  in  which  M.  de 
Crivelin  was  closeted  with  the  dirty  ser¬ 
vant. 

“  ‘  You  have  recognised  me  then,  Eu¬ 
gene?’  said  the  stranger. 

“  ‘  You  here !’ said  M.  de  Crivelin.  ‘You 
living !  ’ 

“  ‘  When  you  believed  me  dead,  that’s 
pleasant,  is’nt  it?  What  would  you  have  ? 
it’s  all  right.  Order  me  a  glass  of  wine 
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and  a  slice  of  ham,  and  you’ll  soon  see  if  I 
am  a  ^jliost  or  not.’ 

“‘Come,  come,  Jules,  it  is  not  for  this 
that  you  are  come  here  ;  speak,  speak  then, 
unhappy  man.’ 

“‘I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is;  for  these  last 
six  hours,  I  have  been  waiting  in  your  ante¬ 
chamber —  1  am  dying  of  hunger  and 
thirst — I  want  to  eat  and  drink.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  all  this  about  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  want  to  eat  and  drink,  I  tell  you. 
Come,  go  and  get  me  something  yourself,  if 
you  are  afraid  of  your  domestics  soiling 
their  hands  by  serving  me.’ 

“  Crivelin  left  the  room  without  replying. 
He  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  plate, 
which  he  placed  before  his  strange  guest. 

“‘Now,’  he  said  to  him,  ‘  speak,  what! 
would  you  have?’  j 

“  Jules  sat  down  to  his  supper,  and  while 
eating,  spoke  as  follows  :  j 

“‘Listen  to  me,  Eugene;  you  remem¬ 
ber  a  letter  you  wrote  to  me  seventeen  years  I 
ago — here  it  is.’  The  epistle  ran  thus  :  j 
“  ‘  You  see,  Jules,  your  mad  career  hasj 
terminated  as  I  foretold.  From  disorder! 
you  have  passed  to  faults,  from  faults  to  j 
crime;  and  now,  a  disgraceful  condemna-l 
tion  hangs  over  your  head.  Since  you  have  j 
been  enabled  to  effect  your  escape  from  j 
prison,  profit  by  your  liberty,  and  fly,  butj 
fly  alone.  Drag  not  with  you  an  innocent  I 
child,  who  has  but  just  entered  the  world,  j 
into  that  wandering  existence  which  you 
must  hasten  to  conceal  in  a  far  distant  land. 
Leave  me  your  daughter.  When  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  law  overtook  you,  misfortune 
overtook  me  also :  my  daughter  is  dying. 
If  God  preserves  her,  yours  will  be  to  her 
a  sister ;  if  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  de¬ 
prive  us  of  her,  your  Marie  shall  take  her  | 
place.  I  send  you  some  money,  sufficient  | 
to  enable  you  in  another  country,  to  regain 
the  position  you  have  lost  in  this.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  your  writing,  Eugene,  is  it 
not  V 
“  ‘  It  is.’ 

“  ‘  Eight  days  later,’  continued  this  man, 

‘  you  departed,  carrying  with  you  the  two 
children  into  Italy,  both  aged  then  about 
two  years  ;  you  were  on  your  way  to  rejoin 
your  wife,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  you 
in  order  to  receive  the  last  adieu  and  par¬ 
don  of  her  mother,  who  died  at  Naples. — 
You  had  married  her  against  the  wishes  of 
her  relatives,  and  this  noble  family  had  for¬ 
bidden  your  presence  at  the  reconciliation. 
Your  mother-in-law  being  dead,  you  rejoin¬ 
ed  your  wife.  As  to  me,  the  better  to  as¬ 


sure  my  flight,  I  had  deposited  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  a  letter,  in  which  I  stated  that 
I  was  unable  to  survive  my  shame;  and  a 
month  afterw'ards  you  received  the  news  of 
my  death.  At  tliat  very  time  your  daughter 
died  at  Ancona,  and  you  made  the  usual 
declaration  of  it  to  the  authorities,  under 
the  name  which  you  then  bore.  You  then 
continued  your  journey,  allowing  all  the 
strangers  w'hom  you  encountered  on  your 
way,  to  consider  the  child  which  accompa¬ 
nied  you,  as  your  daughter.  You  yourself, 
charmed  with  her  gr;ice,  her  beauty,  and 
her  affection  for  you — you,  I  say,  called  her 
your  daughter  ;  traveling  slowly,  dreading 
the  moment  when  you  should  be  obliged  to 
tell  your  wife  that  her  child  was  dead. — 
Then,  a  sudden  thought  came  into  your 
mind.  Your  wife,  led  by  her  brother,  M. 
de  Crivelin,  to  the  death-bed  of  lier  moth¬ 
er,  had  quitted  Adele  three  months  after 
her  birth,  at  that  age  when  the  features  of 
children  change  so  perceptibly  with  almost 
every  succeeding  month.  Could  not  Marie, 
the  daughter  of  Jules  Marsilly,  dead  as  you 
thought,  replace  in  a  mother’s  eyes,  the  lost 
Adele?  Your  wife  fell  ill  in  her  turn  ;  the 
news  of  her  daughter’s  death  might  prove 
fatal  to  her  ;  you  decided  upon  deceiving 
her;  Marie  Marsilly  became  Adele  Lig- 
ny.’ 

“  ‘  Since  you  know  so  well  the  sentiments 
which  dictated  my  conduct,’  said  M.  de 
Crivelin,  ‘  can  you  blame  me?’ 

“  ‘  I  blame  nothing,’  replied  the  drunk¬ 
ard,  ‘  I  merely  recount  facts.’ 

“  He  drank  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
and  proceeded  as  follows  : 

“‘Your  rus/;  succeeded  beautifully,  it 
succeeded  even  beyond  your  hopes;  not 
only  was  your  wife  delighted  with  her 
charming  little  daughter,  but  her  uncle,  M. 
de  Crivelin,  who  could  never  pardon  you 
for  having  become  his  brother-in-law,  be¬ 
came  dotingly  fond  of  the  child,  and  eight 
years  afterwards,  left  her  his  entire  fortune, 
naming  you  her  guardian,  on  condition  that 
you  added  his  name  to  your  own.  And 
this  is  why  you  re-entered  France  under 
the  name  of  Eugene  Ligny  de  Crivelin.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  have  never  deceived  any  one ; 
I  have  never  denied  my  name.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  incapable  of  doing  so.  Only 
by  degrees  you  dropped  the  name  of  Ligny, 
and  called  yourself  de  Crivelin  ;  and,  as  I 
had  seldom  heard  mention  made  of  this 
name  in  my  youth,  I  should  never  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  wealtliy  M.  de  Crivelin  was 
my  old  college  chum,  Eugene  Ligny,  had 
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not  I  seen  the  other  day,  posted  at  the 
doors  of  the  Mairie  of  my  arrondissement, 
the  marriage  banns  of  Mademoiselle  Adele 
Liony  deCrivelin,  with  the  Count  Bertrand 
de  Formonl. 

“  ‘  When  I  saw  this,  I  asked  myself  how 
it  was,  that  the  Adele  who  died  at  Ancona 
was  alive  and  well  in  Paris.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  a  falsehood,’  said  M.  de  Crivelin, 
who  fancied  he  saw  a  loop-hole  by  which 
he  couM  escape  from  his  embarrassing  po¬ 
sition. 

“  ‘  My  good  man,’  said  the  brigand,  with 
a  slight  laugh,  ‘do  not  play  a  character 
which  you  are  ignorant  of.  1  passed  through 
Ancona  the  day  after  your  daughter’s  death, 
and  every  one  was  talking  of  your  despair. 
Besides,  if  necessary,  we  could  procure  the 
acts;  so  just  listen  to  me  quietly.’ 

“  The  rascal  finished  his  second  bottle, 
and  continued  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  You  can  understand  that,  once  upon 
the  straight  road,  the  history  of  your  ro¬ 
mance  has  been  very  easily  made.  You 
put  my  daughter  in  the  place  of  yours,  and 
now  you  have  perhaps  almost  reached  the 
|)oint  of  persuading  yourself  that  she  is  in¬ 
deed  your  own  child.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes,’  exclaimed  M.  de  Crivelin, 

‘  she  is  my  child,  my  hope,  my  happiness. 
Come,  what  do  you  wish,  what  do  you  de¬ 
mand  ?’ 

“  ‘  Let  us  first  put  the  question  in  a  cor¬ 
rect  point  of  view,’  said  the  visitor,  *  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to 
a  proper  understanding. 

“  ‘  First  of  all,  you  have  stolen  my  daugh¬ 
ter;  that,  if  1  (jo  not  mistake,  is  a  crime 
hy  no  means  approved  of  by  law.  After¬ 
wards,  in  order  that  she  might  inherit  the 
fortune  left  her  by  your  brother-in-law,  you 
have  produced  an  extract  of  birth  which 
you  have  applied  to  my  daughter,  when  the 
proof  of  your  own  child’s  death  lies  at  An¬ 
cona.  Sfcmulo,  in  order  to  publish  the 
hanns  of  the  pretended  Mademoiselle  Lig- 
ny  de  Crivelin,  you  have  made  use  of  a  title 
equally  false.  These  facts  are  incontesta¬ 
ble.  Now  let  us  reason  : — 

For  having  affixed  a  signature  not  my 
own  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,  I  have  been  condemned  to  fifteen 
years’  hard  labor  at  the  galleys.  I  am  mis¬ 
erable  and  dishonored,  and  1  owe  my  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  bagne  at  this  present  mo¬ 
ment  but  to  the  general  supposition  that  I 
am  dead.  You,  on  the  contrary,  for  hav¬ 
ing  falsely  used  an  authentic  act — for  having 
deprived  others,  the  rightful  heirs,  of  an 


immense  succession  by  means  of  this  act, 
you  are  rich,  honored  ;  you  swim  in  opu¬ 
lence  and  luxury  :  this  is  not  just.’ 

“  ‘  But  what  would  you  do,  unhappy  man  ? 
Would  you  carry  off  my  Adele  and  her 
mother?  for  my  poor  wife  is  a  true  mother 
to  her.  Would  you  destroy  her  ?  Oh  !  I 
would  prefer,  fifty  times  over,  to  tell  the 
truth  ;  for  the  tribunals  would  acquit  me, 

I  am  very  sure.’ 

“  ‘  That  remains  to  be  seen,’  replied  the 
visitor;  ‘  but  the  question  is  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  here  is  an  important  point: — 
The  will  left  by  M.  de  Crivelin  is  made  in 
favor  of  Mademoiselle  Adele  Ligny.  If  I 
prove  that  the  heiress  is  not  the  Demoiselle 
Ligny,  I  ruin  her,  I  ruin  you,  I  ruin  your 
whole  family.  This  is  a  piece  of  folly  I  have 
no  desire  of  committing.  Besides,  I  am  too 
indulgent  a  father  to  inflict  such  useless 
cruelty  for  nothing.  But  you  know  that  it 
is  written  in  the  moral  code  of  all  honest 
men  that  a  benevolent  action  is  never  lost ; 
in  consequence  of  this  maxim  I  appoint  my¬ 
self  your  benefactor.  This  fortune,  which 
I  could  snatch  from  you  all,  I  leave  you ; 
this  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  bestowed  it. 
'Phis  happiness,  which,  by  one  word,  I 
could  destroy  forever,  I  respect ;  it  is  as  if 
I  caused  it.  Your  wife,  who  would  die  of 
this  discovery,  I  let  live;  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  I  had  saved  her  life  from  drown¬ 
ing  or  fire.  This  cherished  daughter, 
whose  prospects  in  life  I  could  blast  forever, 

I  permit  to  marry  her  lover.  What  is  this 
I  do,  then?  I  make  you  rich  and  happy; 

1  save  your  wife’s  life  ;  I  marry  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  a  man  of  honorable  natnc  and  noble 
family.  Upon  my  word,  one  cannot  act 
more  virtuously,  more  benevolently  than 
that.  Why,  my  bounty  actually  overflows, 
and,  as  it  is  said  that  a  benevolent  action 
never  goes  unrewarded,  why  you  shall  give 
me  a  million  of  francs.’ 

“  ‘  A  million  !  just  Heaven  !  ’  cried  M. 
de  Crivelin. 

‘  A  benevolent  action  never  goes  unre- 
warded,’  said  the  rascal. 

“  ‘  But  you  forget,’  said  M.  de  Crivelin, 
‘  that  I  could  sentl  you  to  the  bagne.’ 

“The  villain  rose,  his  eyes  flashing,  his 
mouth  foaming  with  rage. 

“  ‘  No  menaces  of  this  kind,’  he  shouted, 
‘  or  I  force  you  to  beg  for  mercy  on  your 
knees;  or  I  compel  your  wife  and  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  come  here  and  kiss  the  dust  of  my 
shoes.  1  give  you  two  hours  to  make  up 
your  mind ;  in  two  hours’  time  I  shall  be 
here.’ 
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“  Tims  speaking,  M.  de  Crivelin’s  visitor 
quitted  the  house.” 

“  'J'iiis  is  a  very  sad  history,”  said  Ripon- 
neau. 

“Oh,”  said  tlie  old  gentleman,  “this 
was  hut  the  commencement;  for  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room  were  the  mother  atid  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  one  of  those  good  faithful  do¬ 
mestics  who  never  fail  to  tell  you  whatever 
is  disagreeable,  had  warned  that  M.  de 
Criveliu  was  closeted  w  ith  a  man  who  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  assassin,  and  that 
that  circumstance  had  much  alarmed  the 
good  peoj)le  of  the  antechamber.  This 
charitable  intelligence,  joined  to  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  Madame  de  Criveliu  had  per¬ 
ceived  in  her  husband’s  manner,  induced  her 
to  lend  an  ear  to  what  was  jioing  forward 
in  the  neighboring  apartment.  On  seeing 
the  dreadfully  agitated  state  into  which  her 
mother  was  thrt)wn,  on  hearing  the  stifled 
cries  which  burst  from  her  overcharged 
bosom,  Adele  listened  in  her  turn,  and  both 
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and  laugh — tears  in  their  eyes,  sobs  rising 
to  their  throats,  and  despair  and  anguish 
rankling  at  their  hearts.” 

“  But  what  have  they  done  ?  w  hat  do 
they  mean  to  do?”  impiired  Riponneau. 

“  A  large  sum  of  money  has  rid  them 
for  the  present,  of  their  terrible  visitor; 
but  he  is  liable  to  return  again  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  and,  what  is  more,  in  a  few  years’ 
time,  his  punishment  will  be  nonsuited, 
that  is  to  say,  that  because  he  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  evade  the  bagne  during  twenty 
years,  he  will  be  as  clear  in  the  eye  of  the 
law',  as  the  man  who  may  have  remained 
all  that  time  fastened  to  his  chain  ;  and 
then  he  w  ill  no  longer  speak  with  the  mod¬ 
eration  of  one  who  is  fearful  for  his  own 
safety — he  will  be  the  absolute  master  of 
the  family.” 

“  In  the  mean  time,  impelled  by  the  fal¬ 
libility  of  their  preceding  existence,  they 
live  during  the  day  as  they  ought  to  live,  to 
prevent  suspicions,  but  they  weep  at  night. 


learned  at  the  same  time  the  horrible  se-‘It  is  there,  at  their  melancholy  fireside, 
cret  which  struck  them  bi»th  with  an  equal  |  that  all  three  watch  and  weep — there  pass 
blow ;  the  secret  w’hich  whispered  to  the  |  those  long  conferences,  mingled  w  ith  bitter 
mother.  This  is  not  thy  daughter;  to  the  ;  tears,  and  vows  never  to  separate  from  each 
daughter,  This  is  not  thy  mother.  This  was  j  other.  This  is  not  ail.  Monsieur,  Adele 
the  reason  why,  on  entering  his  daughter’s  ,  loves  M.  de  Formont,  she  loves  him  be- 
bedcharnber,  M.  de  Criveliu  found  them  i  cause  he  is  brave,  generous,  and  noble- 
both  weeping,  sobbing,  and  holding  each  I  minded — because  she  is  proud  of  being 
other  convulsively  embraced;  for  Madame  ,  loved  by  him  ;  audit  is  precisely  because 
de  Criveliu  no  longer  wept  the  dead  child  j  she  is  loved  with  this  pure  and  noble  alfec- 
which  she  had  scarcely  known;  she  wept }  tion,  that  she  is  unwilling  to  deceive  him — 
for  the  child  she  had  brought  up,  whose  j  she  is  determined  that  the  happiness  of  this 
mind,  in  her  divine  maternal  power,  she  loved  being  shall  never  be  destroyed  by  the 
had  fashioned  on  the  model  of  her  ow  n —  apparition  of  that  miserable  drunkard,  who 
the  child  that  she  had  passionately  loved,  might  rush  into  the  presen(?e  of  her  hus- 
and  that  had  returned  her  love  with  an  band,  and  declare  himself  the  father  of  his 
affection  no  less  ardent  and  sincere.  |  wife.  Adele  will  not  marry  the  Count  de 

“  It  was  then  above  all  that  the  drama  j  Formont.” 
began  with  its  anguish,  its  transports  and  I  “  But  w  hat  can  we  do  ?  what  can  we 


its  tears  ;  and  during  the  eight  days  that 
has  lasted.  Monsieur,  all  has  been  de¬ 
spair,  anguish  and  terror  in  this  house. 
And  yet,  on  the  following  day,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  to  a  magnificent  dinner  given 
by  the  Count  de  Formont’s  mother ;  and, 
in  order  that  the  secret  of  their  misfortune 
should  not  transpire  out  of  doors,  these 
three  happy  persons  whom  you  have  envied 
W'ent  there;  and,  as  they  were  all  three 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  looked  pale 
and  cast  down,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  joyous  felicitations  upon  the  fatigue 
caused  by  their  splendid  fete.  Their 
healths  were  drunk ;  the  future  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  toasted,  and  these  happy 
people  were  obliged  to  smile,  and  talk. 


say  ?”  have  cried  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Criveliu. 

And  this  poor  child  has  replied  ;  “  As  it 
is  for  me  that  you  suffer  thus,  it  is  for  me  to 
take  upon  myself  the  blame  and  misery  of 
this  rupture.” 

“  She  has  kept  her  word.  Monsieur;  dur- 
!  ing  these  last  eight  days,  she  has  endeavor¬ 
ed  by  show  of  affection  and  indifierence, 
very  foreign  to  her  own  naturally  open  and 
affectionate  manner,  to  estrange  her  lover 
from  her  side  ;  she  endeavors  to  chill  his 
affection  for  her  by  her  coldness  and  re¬ 
serve  ;  you  may  judge  what  this  costs  her. 
As. I  said  before,  the  hour  comes  when  the 
comedy  finishes,  and  the  drama  of  real  life 
begins,  and  then  the  torments  she  has 
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caused  her  lover,  fall  back  with  agonizing' 
power  upon  herself.  In  the  morning,  she  j 
weeps  for  the  pain  she  must  cause — in  the  , 
evening,  for  that  which  she  has  caused. 
And  this  is  not  ail  ;  every  day  M.  ami 
Madame  de  Crivclin  behold  their  child 
sinking  beneatli  the  nneciual  combat  she 
sustains  against  herself — against  her  love — 
against  the  misery  she  causes,  and  tliat  which  , 
she  feels  within  her  own  heart.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  physician  called,  he  found  her 
suffering  under  a  violent  attack  of  fever, 
and  there,  now  she  is  ill.  This  is  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world — a  mere  nervous 
indisposition,  which,  in  a  few  days,  will 
have  altogether  disappeared  ;  and  ihe  Cri- 
velins  are  no  les.s  a  happy  family.  And 
yon,  you,  the  very  first,  you  must  stamp 
your  leet,  and  beat  tlie  walls  with  your 
fists,  because  the  pleasures  of  these  happy 
peoj)le  importune,  and  alHict  you.  Do  yon 
desire  their  pleasures,  young  man  ?  Oh  ! 
at  this  very  moment,  how  willingly  would 
they  exchange  their  rich  apartments,  their 
snmptnons  equipages,  and  their  millions, 
for  your  garret,  your  umbrella,  and  your 
eighteen  hundred  francs  a  year !” 


MR.  B.  R.  HAYDOX. 

Benjamin  Roiiert  Haydon,  forty  years  a' 
wanderer  in  the  wilderness  of  high  Art,  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  in  his  own  painting-room,  on 
Monday  la.st.  His  health  is  said  to  have  been 
good,  hut  his  mind  had  been  unsettled  for  j 
some  time  past;  and  his  pecuniary  alVairs,  ; 
from  the  failure  of  his  recent  exhibition,  very  j 
much  embarras.sed.  Something  was  done,  it  j 
appears,  to  relieve  the  pressing  nature  of  his  ! 
necessities,  as  soon  as  tliey  were  known  ;  and 
the  generous  aid  afforded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(and  at  such  a  time)  will  be  remembered,  to  { 
his  honor,  whenever  the  history  of  Mr.  Hay- 1 
don’s  life  is  written  at  any  length,  or  the  Ca- 1 
lamities  of  Artists  shall  be  tak-en  as  a  subject 
for  some  later  D’lsraeli  to  describe. 

Mr.  Haydon  was  born  on  the  26th  January, 
1786,  at  Plymouth, — tvhere  his  father  w’as  a 
bookseller  of  good  reputation.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Plymouth  Grammar  School ;  and 
atlerwards  removed  to  Plympton,  where  his 
education  was  completed  in  the  same  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ac¬ 
quired  all  the  scholastic  knowledge  he  ever 
received.  Haydon,  in  aller-life,  was  fond  of 
rel'erring  to  this  circumstance  ;  nor  unwilling, 
indeed,  to  have  it  said,  that  Ins  father,  who 
drew  a  little  himself,  had  given  him  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  name  in  the.  thought  that,  as  Plympton 
had  sent  a  Sir  Joshua  into  the  world,  Ply¬ 
mouth  might  send  her  Sir  Benjamin^  to  fol¬ 
low’. 

The  boy  evinced  a  love  for  Art  at  a  very 
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early  period  ;  and  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his 
first  f'ondness  for  his  calling  on  the  occasion  of 
a  print  which  the  servant  had  given  him,  to 
keep  him  quiet.  Thus  early  initiated,  he 
fouiul  materials  for  his  purpose  in  his  father’s 
house.  He  drew,  read,  and  resolved;  and, 
Reynolds’  “Discourses”  attracting  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  became,  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  an  enthusiast  in  high  Art,  w’hose  first 
word  W’as  Raphael,  and  his  second,  Michael 
Angelo. 

Thus  irrevocably  a  painter,  he  left  for  liOn- 
don,  on  the  14th  of  May.  1804  ;  and  entered 
his  name  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Acaihmiy. 
His  skill  and  attention  were  soon  in>tice«l. 
Prince  Hoare  introduced  him  to  Fuseli — an 
introduction  which  had  something  to  do,  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  after  errors  and  eccentricitie.s 
i  of  his  character  and  style.  Fuseli  was  tearless 
■and  outspoken — and  Haydon  became  the 
same  ;  Fuseli  in  painting  was  violent  in  action 
,  and  exaggerated  in  expression — and  Haydon 
wa.s,  at  once,  his  admiring  imitator.  Thus  in¬ 
juriously  misled,  he  never  recovered  from  the 
I  false  w’orship  of  his  early  faith  ;  but,  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  active  career, 
mistook  Fuseli’s  exaggeration  of  attitude  and 
i  drawing  for  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  Michael 
i  Angelo  and  Raphael. 

I  He  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he 
sent,  in  1807,  his  first  work  to  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  Exhibition.  The  title  alone  will  show 
the  daring  of  the  lad — “Joseph  and  Mary  rest¬ 
ing  with  our  Saviour,  after  a  Day’s  Journey  on 
the  road  to  Egypt.”  Anastasivs  Hope  became 
the  jiurchaser;  and  thus  urged  on  by  the  re¬ 
putation  acquired  by  his  first  work,  he  stripped 
for  a  greater  effort,  and  lay  by  for  a  year  to 
vindicate  the  predilection  of  his  friends.  Nor 
W’as  his  next  work,  his  “Dentatus,”  an  un- 
w’orthy  efl'ort  at  such  a  time.  The  story  was 
well  told — the  drawing,  in  parts,  good — and 
Lord  Mulgrave  (a  patron  of  the  Arts)  had 
bought  it  w’hile  it  was  as  yet  raw  upon  the 
painter’s  easel. 

His  next  great  work  w’as  the  picture  of 
“  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,” — begun  in 
1814,  and  show’n  to  the  public,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1820,  in  an  exhibition  of  his  own  in 
I  Bond-street.  He  was  proud  of  this  picture, — 
j  and  perhaps  with  reason  ;  though  the  circum- 
1  stance  of  its  remaining  upon  Ins  hands  may 
j  have  in.xpired  his  spoken  predilections  in  its 
favor.  He  re-exhibited  it  in  1829, — and  with 
some  pomp  of  description  in  the  catalogue. 
“  It  has  not  been  nursed,”  he  says,  “in  warm 
galleries  and  fine  lights ;  but  has  been  lying 
about  in  dust  and  darkness,  in  cellars  and 
w’arehouses,  for  eight  years  ;  and  yet  every 
one  w’ill  admit  its  color  is  uninjured  and  the 
surface  uncracked.  The  reason  is,  the  only 
vehicle  used  was  fine  linseed  oil,  unmixed 
w’iih  any  other  material ;  and  no  juice  or  var¬ 
nish  of  any  description  has  been  put  on  its 
surface.  1  never  varnished  but  two  pictures — 
‘  Romeo  and  Juliet’  and  ‘  Dentatus’ — and  they 
both  are  cracked.  ’  Three  of  the  heads  in  this 
picture  will  attract  attention— Wordsworth, 
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Hazlitt,  and  Keats;  an  otld  combination. — 
but  all  Ilaydon’s  doings  ditVered  from  those  of 
other  people. 

Still  undaunted  in  his  pursuits — and  with 
the  large  picture  of  Christ  upon  his  hands — 
he  began  a  second,  “  Christ  in  the  Garden,” 
and  a  third  in  the  same  high  walk,  called 
“  Christ  rejected.”  Contests  of  all  kinds  were 
welcome  to  his  nature;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  about  the  Elgin  Marbles — wrote 
with  spirit  and  vehemence — attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  and  lost  friends.  He  now  (May  1821) 
married.  iVew  dilficuliie.s  beset  him  ;  and 
people  became  afraid  to  employ  a  painter  so 
turbulent  in  spirit,  and  so  monstrous  in  the 
size  of  the  canvas  he  selected  for  his  pictures. 
His  debts  increasing,  he  became  an  inmate,  for 
a  time,  ol’the  King’s  Bench  Prison.  Here,  he 
was  a  witness  of  the  celebrated  Mock  Election 
which  took  place  there  in  July,  1827; — and, 
struck  with  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
scene,  he  embodied  it  on  canvas,  and  found  a 
jHirchaser  for  it,  at  500  guineas,  in  King 
George  IV".  He  had  friends  to  assist  him,  at 
this  time ;  and,  once  more  at  ease,  he  began  a 
picture  of  •‘Eucles” — a  subscription  being  set 
on  foot  to  take  it  otV  his  hands  by  a  public 
rallle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  interested  himself  in 
the  subscription  ;  and  mentions,  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  had  sat  to  Hay  don  for  his  portrait. 
‘•He  is  certainly  a  clever  fellow,”  he  says, 

“  but  loo  enthusiastic, — which  distress  seems 
to  have  cured  in  some  degree.  His  wife,  a 
pretty  woman,  looked  happy  to  see  me — and 
that  is  something.  Yet  it  was  very  little  1 
could  do  to  help  them.” 

The  success  of  the  “Mock  Election” — tlie 
work,  he  tells  us,  of  four  months — justified  an¬ 
other  attempt  in  the  same  line  ;  and  he  com¬ 
menced  a  second  picture,  called  “  Chairing 
the  Members — a  scene  from  the  Mock  Elec¬ 
tion.”  This  he  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar  in 
Bond-street,  in  1829;  and  found  a  purchaser, 
at  300  guineas,  in  Mr.  Francis,  of  Exeter. 
Another  picture  of  the  same  period  was  his 
‘•Pharaoh  dismissing  Moses,  at  the  dead  of 
the  night,  after  the  Passover” — bought,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  an  East  India  mer- 
ciianl,  for  the  sum  of  500  guineas,  “d  gave,  i 
when  very  young,”  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
‘*  early  indications  of  a  spirit  inimical  to  the 
supremacy  of  portrait:” — but,  his  wants  in¬ 
creasing,  with  his  family,  he  took  to  portrait¬ 
painting  for  a  time,  and  advertised  his  price 
ibr  a  whole-length  to  be  150  guineas.  People 
refused  to  sit,  however;  and  his  additions  to 
the  portrait  branch  of  his  art  were  few  or  none. 

The  Great  Ban(juet  at  Guildhall,  at  the 
passing  of  the  lleform  Bill,  was  the  next  sub¬ 
ject  of  magnitude  tliat  engaged  Mr.  Ilaydon’s 
attention.  He  brooded  over  it  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  lime — and  made  a  sad  jumble  of  a  scene 
in  itself  a  jumble.  The  perspective,  we  re¬ 
member,  was  very  bad.  Another  picture  of 
the  period  was  his  “Kapoleon  musing  at  St. 
Helena  of  which  he  painted,  we  believe,  at 

*  Published  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine. 


least  four  copies — one  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
second  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  third  for 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  fourth  for  we 
forget  whom.  This  is  a  suggestive  picture ; 
coarse  in  its  execution,  but  well  conceived.  It 
has  been  engraved, — and  was  popular  as  an 
engraving;  but  a  second  picture  of  the  same 
character,  “  The  Duke  on  the  Field  of  Water¬ 
loo,”  was  a  poor  companion.  His  last  works 
were  “  Curtins  leaping  into  the  Gulf,” — ‘‘Uriel 
and  Satan,” — and  the  pictures  which  formed 
his  recent  Exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
He  had  been  working  at  a  picture  of  “Alfred 
and  the  Trial  by  Jury,”  on  the  morning  of  his 
death. 

Haydon’s  history  is  a  sad  lesson  ;  and,  pro¬ 
perly  told,  will  be  of  greater  service  to  artists 
than  his  j)ictures  can.  He  Avas  too  much  of  an 
enthusiast — too  haughty — too  vain — and  too 
much  like  poor  James  Barry,  to  succeed,  flis 
treatment  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  fool¬ 
ish  in  the  extreme.  Beaumont  had  given  him 
a  commission  fora  jiicture  from  “ ^lacbeth,” 
of  a  certain  size,  and  for  a  certain  position  in 
his  room.  Haydon,  then  a  young  man,  ac- 
cej)led  the  commission,  with  thanks, — and  be¬ 
gan  a  picture  three  lime  the  size  appointed. 
Remonstrance  Avas  inelfeciual.  Genius  kneAV 
no  fetters — and  wonders  Avere  to  be  Avrought. 
When  the  Avork  was  done,  great  was  Haydon’s 
astonishment  at  finding  that  Beaumont  was 
not  delighted  with  him  for  exceeding  his  com¬ 
mission,  and  painting  a  picture  for  Avhich  his 
patron  had  no  room.  But  peace  to  his  faults  I 
With  more  of  care  and  less  of  enthusiasm,  he 
might  have  achieved  a  reputation  less  likely  to 
be  impaired  than  the  fame  he  fancied  he  had 
Avon  from  a  future  generation  competent  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  solid  principles  of  his  style.  For¬ 
gotten,  however,  he  cannot  be.  His  “Lec¬ 
tures”  Avill  assist  in  securing  his  name ;  and 
if  they  are  found  insufficient,  Wordsworth  has 
helped  him  to  an  immortality  : — 

To  B.  R.  Haydon,  Esq. 

High  is  our  calling.  Friend  !  Creative  Art 
(Whether  the  instrunieiit  of  words  she  use, 

Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues) 

Demands  tile  service  of  a  mind  and  heart. 

Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weaker  part 

Heroically  fashioned — to  infuse 

Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 

W’hile  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert. 
.\nd  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks, as  oft  she  may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward. 

And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 

brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness — 

Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! 

Athenaum. 


Book-Keeping  — A  friend  who  has  suflered 
largely  by  lending  books,  begs  us  to  state  that  the 
reason  people  never  return  borrowed  books  is, 
that  it  is  so  much  easier  to  retain  the  volumes 
than  what  is  in  them. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL’S  LAMENT. 

BY  CAMILLA  TOt'LMIN. 

It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  binls  and  flowers  of  spring, 

’Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 
A  dreamy,  unknown  thing: 

It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 
Tlie  blue  and  sparkling  sky, 

Nor  ocean’s  foam,  nor  mountain’s  peak, 
Tliat  e’er  I  weep  or  sigh. 

Tliey  tell  mo  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 
Fall  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full, — 

That  these  I  listen  to  and  love. 

Are  not  all  beautiful! 

They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 
Wliicli  sunshine  ever  brings 
Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  I 

My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 
To  where  the  violets  grow; 

His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tinv  haml  I  know. 

M  y  mother’s  voice  is  soft  and  sweet, 
Like  music  on  my  car; 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  love. 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

My  father  twines  his  arms  around. 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast, 

To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpless  girl, 

He  says  he  loves  the  best. 

’Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things. 

It  may  be — weep  or  sigh. 

And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 
To  meet  Affection’s  eye  ! 


MORNING. 

BY  ALLAN  CINNINGIIAM. 

Swiftly  from  the  mountain’s  brow 
Shadows,  nursed  by  Night,  retire; 
And  the  peeping  sunbeam,  now 
Paints  witii  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn. 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night : 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  Morn, 

Soars  beyond  the  shepherd’s  sight. 


From  the  low-roofed  cottage  ridge. 

See  the  chattering  swallow  spring  : 

Darting  through  the  one-arched  bridge, 
Ciuick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Now  the  pine-tree’s  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  Morning  gale  ; 

Kidlings  now'  begin  to  crop 
Daisies  in  the  dewy  dale. 

From  the  balmy  sw’eets,  uncloyed, 
(Restless  till  her  task  bo  done,) 

Now  the  busy  bee’s  employed 
Sipping  dew  before  tlie  sun. 

Trickling  through  the  creviced  rock, 
Wh  ere  the  limpid  stream  distils. 

Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock. 
When  ’tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Colin,  for  the  promised  corn, 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe,) 

Anxious,  hears  the  huntsman’s  horn. 
Boldly  sounding,  drown  his  pipe. 

Sw'eet,  O  sw'oet,  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white  emblossomed  spray! 

Nature’s  universal  song 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

SONNET  TO  YOUTH. 

Why  should  the  young  despair,  or  turn  aside. 

As  through  lost  fortitude,  from  seeking  good  ? 
Take  courage.  Youth  !  pursue  the  patlis  pur¬ 
sued 

By  ail  who  virtue  love  ;  truth  be  thy  guide. 

What  though  with  much  temptation  straitly  tried 
Temptations  have  been  and  may  be  withstood  ; 
’Tis  better  to  subdue  than  be  subdued. 

O’er  self  to  triumjdi  is  man’s  proper  pride. 

Why  should  the  young  despond  ? — they  have  not 
felt 

The  soul  gr»)w  stern,  the  world  become  avoid  ; 
Sweet  influences  still  their  hearts  can  melt: 
Theirs  too  are  treasures  they  have  ne’er  em¬ 
ployed  ; 

Science  and  thought  with  them  have  never  dwelt. 
How  much  of  life  remains  to  be  enjoyed! 
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“DEEDS,  AND  NOT  WORDS.” 

DV  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

OJ»,call  back  tlie  tliouglit,  let  it  die  on  the  tongue, 
That  wcMild  answer  in  anger  the  old  or  tlie  young  ; 
Though  thy  purpose  be  good,  and  thy  passion  be 
strong. 

Will  discord  convince  if  you're  right  or  you’re 
wrong  ? 

Let  reason  and  truth  be  your  motto  through  life. 
And  your  path  shall  be  free  from  its  sorrow  and 
strife  ; 

For  the  ma.xim,  1  hold,  tliat  true  honor  alVords, 

Is,  sincerity  prove,  and  by  dccdsj  but  not  words ! 

No  matter  how  cheaply  the  service  be  bought, 

’Tis  the  act  and  the  deed  that  with  honor  is 
fraught ; 

And  the  humbiesl  attempt  can  more  kindness  dis' 
play  1 

Than  all  the  fine  promises  words  can  convey.  I 
If  to  preach  were  to  practise,  how  easy  'twould 
be 

To  relieve  all  the  wants  and  distress  that  we  see  > 
But  since  tliat  vain  boasting  no  lionor  atl'ords. 
Your  sincerity  prove,  and  by  dccds^but  nut  icurds. 


From  the  Dublin  L'nivereity  M.igazinc. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  TWO  I?ISTERS. 

Fairer — than  sleep  beneath  this  stone, 

God  never  lent  to  earth  ; 

Nor  e’er  recalled  to  serve  his  throne, 

•Spirits  of  purer  worth. 

A  fond  and  lovely  pair,  they  grew 
•Sisters  in  more  than  name; 

Twin  minds,  twin  hearts — that  never  knew 
A  separate  thought  or  aim. 

Nor  parted  now — one  fate  1 — one  home  ’ 
They  slumlier  side  by  side  ; 

Till  the  last  hour  of  time  be  come 
None  ever  shall  divide. 

Thus  fares  it  still — our  treasures  vanish. 
Resumed  as  soon  as  given  : 

Back  to  the  skies,  earth’s  sorrows  banish 
Each  angel  guest  from  heaven. 

And  sad,  indeed,  would  be  our  doom, 

Were  friends  to  meet  no  more  : 

Parting  in  mystery  and  gloom. 

Upon  the  i'ltal  shore  : 

Were  there  not  sent,  to  calm  our  fears. 
Glad  tidings  from  the  skies. 

Of  worlds,  where  God  shall  wipe  the  tears 
For  ever  from  all  eyes. 


From  Sharp’g  London  Magazine. 

LYRIC 

FROM  AN  U.NPCBLISIIED  OPERA,  ENTITLED 

LIFE  ACCORDING  TO  LAW. 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

Sabbath  holy  ! 

To  tlie  lowly 

Still  art  thou  a  welcome  day. 

When  thou  comest,  earth  and  ocean. 

Shade  and  brightness,  rest  and  motion 
Help  the  poor  mai/s  heart  to  pray. 

Snn-wak’d  forest. 

Bird,  that  sourest 
O’er  the  mute  empurpled  moor. 

Throstle's  song,  that  stream-like  flowest. 
Wind,  that  over  dew-drop  goest, 

Welcome  now  the  woe-worn  poor. 

Little  river. 

Young  for  ever  ! 

Cloud,  gold-bright  with  thankful  glee. 
Happy  woodbine,  gladly  weeping, 

Gnat,  within  the  wild-rose  keeping, 

O  that  they  were  bless’d  as  ye  ! 

Sabbath  holy  ! 

For  the  lowly 

Paint  with  flowers  thy  glittering  sod  ; 

For  Atlliction’s  sons  and  daughters. 

Bid  thy  mountains,  woods,  and  waters. 
Pray  to  (lod,  the  poor  man’s  God  ! 

From  the  fever, 

(Idle  never 

Where  on  Hope  Want  bars  the  door,) 
From  the  gloom  of  airless  alleys. 

Lead  thou  to  green  hills  and  valleys 
Weary  Lord-land’s  trampled  poor. 

Pale  young  mother. 

Gasping  brother. 

Sister  toiling  in  despair, 

Giief-bow’d  sire,  that  life-long  diest, 
White-lipp’d  child,  that  steeping  sighest, 
Come  and  drink  the  light  and  air. 

Tyrants  curse  ye 
\\  hile  they  nur.se  yc, 

Life  for  deadliest  wiongs  to  pay  ; 

Yet,  oh,  Sabbath  !  br.nging  gladness 
Unto  hearts  of  weary  .sadness, 

Still  thou  art  “  The  Poor  Man’s  Day,” 


Fruin  the  People’s  Juurnnl. 

LABOR’S  THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

BY  .MARY  IIOWITT, 

That  I  must  work  I  thank  thee,  God  ! 

I  know  that  hardship,  toil,  and  pain. 
Like  rigorous  winter  in  the  sod 

Which  doth  mature  the  haidy  grain, 
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Cull  forth  in  man  liis  nohlesit  powers  ; — 
Therefore  I  hold  my  liead  erect, 

And,  amid  life’s  severest  hours, 

Stand  steadfast  in  my  self-respect. 

I  thank  thee,  (jod,  that  I  must  toil  ! 

Yon  ermined  slave  of  I  neage  high, 

The  game-law  h)rd  who  ow  ns  the  soil 
Is  not  so  free  a  man  us  I  ! 

He  wears  the  fetters  of  his  clan  ; 

Wealth,  l)ii  til,  and  rank  have  hedged  him  in  ; 

I  heed  hut  this,  that  i  am  man. 

And  to  the  great  in  mind  akin  ! 

Thank  (lod,  that  like  the  mountain-oak 
My  lot  is  with  the  storms  of  life; 

Strength  grows  from  out  the  tempest’s  shock  ; 
And  [latience  in  the  daily  strife. 

The  horny  hand,  the  furrowed  hrow. 

Degrade  not  howe’er  sloth  may  deem  ; 

’'J'is  tins  degrades — to  cringe  and  how. 

And  ape  the  vice  we  disesteem. 

Thank  fiod  for  toil,  for  hardship,  whence 
(.’ome  courage,  patience,  hardilmod, 

And  for  that  sad  •  xperieiice 

\\’hich  leaves  our  hosoms  tlesli  and  hlood  ; 

AVhich  leaves  us  tears  lor  others’  woe  ! 
lirother  in  toil  respect  thyself; 

And  h-t  thy  steadfast  virtues  show 
That  man  is  nohler  far  than  pelf! 

Thank  God  for  toil  ;  nor  fear  the  face 
Of  wealth  nor  rank  :  fear  on  y  sin. 

That  blight  which  mars  .ill  outward  grace. 
And  dims  the  light  of  peace  within  ! 

Give  me  thy  hand,  my  brother,  give 

Thv  haril  and  toiled-stained  hand  to  me  ; 

W  e  are  no  dreamers,  we  shall  live 
A  brighter,  better  day  to  see  ! 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

A  STEED  AND  THE  DESERT  FOR  ME! 

BV  CALDKR  CAMPBELL. 

The  court  and  the  city  may  do  for  the  crowd 
Who  worship  the  world,  for  the  pefy  and  proud  ; 
For  the  lover  of  lucie,  the  wooer  of  pelf. 

Whose  God  is  of  gold,  and  whose  idol  is  self; 
Rut  for  nie,  born  (afar  from  the  market  and  mart) 
IV’here  liberty  comes  from  the  breeze  to  the  heart. 
There  is  death  in  such  spots,  where  1  cannot 
breathe  free  ; 

Oh  !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  ! — 

The  roses  have  fragrance  in  cities,  ’tis  true. 
Saloons  may  be  sprinkled  with  essences  too  ; 

But  the  dew-drops  that  full  ’neath  the  stars  and 
•  the  moon, 

By  Nature  are  fraught  with  a  fir  richer  boon 
Of  scent  and  of  hue  ;  for  no  art  can  bestow 
Their  native  endowments  of  perfume  or  glow. 
My  rosebuds  1  pluck  mid  green  bowers  from  the 
tree  ; 

Oh  !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  ! 


I  hate  the  harsh  noise  of  the  cymbal  and  drum, 
i  1  hate  the  loud  sounds  fr«ui  the  timbrel  that 
i  come  ; 

'I’lie  nightingale’s  song  in  the  silence  of  night, 
And  the  lurk's  and  the  linnet  s  when  sunshine  is 
bright, 

Are  sweeter  and  soft*  r,  and  mingle  so  well 
i  With  all  the  clear  echoes  of  mountain  and  dell, 

I  That  they  seem  to  my  sense  earth’s  true  music 
I  to  be  : 

1  Oh  !  a  ftjteed  and  the  Desert  for  me  ! 


Then  give  me  the  date-^ree  that  shadows  our 
tent.s. 

And  the  w  Id  flowers  that  fill  all  the  air  with 
their  scents. 

And  the  pure  well  of  water  that  springs  ’neath 
the  trees 

Where  the  wife  of  my  youth,  with  our  boy  on 
her  knees, 

Sings  welcoming  songs  as  at  nightfall  I  seek 

For  the  light  of  my  life  in  the  smile  on  her 
cheek. 

Away  with  your  towns,  where  no  freedom  can 
be  : 

A  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  ! 


Fioin  ilic  Athena'um. 

A  iMGirr  THOUGHT. 

BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  JEVOXS. 

i 

i  Yea,  tliou"li  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  1  will  four  no  evil,  fur  Thou  art  with  me. — Pdulm. 
zxin. 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul  ! 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone, — 

To  other  scenes,  to  other  worlds. 

That  mortal  hath  not  known. 

Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul, — 

To  tread  the  narrow  vale  ; 

I  But  he,  whose  word  is  sure,  hath  said 
;  His  comforts  shall  not  fail. 


Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul. 
Along  the  darksome  way  ; 

Where  the  bright  sun  has  never  shed 
His  wurtn  and  gladsome  ray. 

And  yet  the  5*un  of  Righteousness 
iShull  rise  amidst  the  gloom. 

And  scatter  from  thy  trembling  gaze 
The  shadows  of  the  tomb. 


Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  soul  ! 

To  meet  thy  God  above  : 

But  shrink  nut — he  has  said,  my  soul  ! 

}le  is  a  (Jud  uf  lotc. 

His  rod  and  staff  shall  comfort  thee 
Across  the  dreary  road. 

Till  thou  slialt  join  the  blessed  ones. 
In  Heaven’s  serene  abode. 


V 


I- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Literary  Impositions. — The  Count  3Tariano 
Alherli  sold  to  a  bookseller  at  Ancouri  sev<‘ral 
unedited  manuscripts  ot’Tiisso,  some  of  which  he 
interpolated,  and  others  forged.  In  1827,  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  possession  of  two  till  then  un¬ 
known  poems  in  Tasso’s  handwriting ;  after¬ 
wards  he  produced  f«»ur  other  autograjilis  ;  and 
then  a  volume  containing  tliirty-seven  poem.s, 
which  he  oH’ered  for  sale  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
whose  agents,  however,  declared  them  to  he 
spurious  and  modern.  lie  tlien  produced  a  file 
of  Tasso’s  letters,  wliich  were  regarded  as  gen- 
nine;  till,  in  1841,  when,  on  his  property  being 
sequestered,  the  whole  affair  proved  a  tissue  of 
almost  unexampled  forgery. 

The  literary  world  is  now  very  generally  of 
the  belief  tliut  that  very  beautiful  poem,  John 
ChalkhilTs  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Isaac  Walton  (16S3),  was  actually  tlie 
production  of  that  honest  angler. 

The  copies  of  the  ‘  English  Mercuric  ’  (regar¬ 
ded  as  the  earliest  Engli-h  newspap*  r)  in  the 
ilritisli  Museum,  liave  been  discovered  to  be  for¬ 
geries,  and  Cliatterton  is  supposed  to  liave  been 
concerned  in  their  fabrication. 

At  least  a  luindred  volumes  or  pamphlets,  be¬ 
sides  innumerable  essays  and  letters  in  magazines 
or  newspapers,  have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
dispel  the  mystery  in  which  for  eighty  years  the 
authorship  of  Junius’s  Letters  has  been  involved. 
'J’hese  political  letters,  so  remarkahiu  for  the 
combination  of  keen  severity  with  a  polish- d 
and  brilliant  style,  were  contributed  to  the  ‘  Pub¬ 
lic  Advertis*r,’  during  three  years,  under  tlie 
signature  of  Junius,  the  actual  name  of  the  writer 
being  a  secret  even  to  the  publisher  of  that  paper. 
They  have  been  fathered  upon  Earl  Temj)le, 
Lord  Sackville,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  fifty  other 
distinguished  cfiaracters.  At  present,  an  attempt 
is  again  being  made  to  prove  them  the  productions 
ofMr.  Lauchan  Maclean;  but  we  need  scarcely 
wish  for  anytliing  like  a  positive  or  convincing 
result. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Voltaire  showed  a 


perfect  imlilference  for  his  own  work.s  :  they 
were  conliuually  reprinting,  without  his  being 
ever  acquainted  with  it.  If  an  edition  of  the 
‘  Ilenriade,’ or  his  tiagedies,  or  his  historical  or 
fugilive  pi«!ces,  was  nearly  sold  off,  another  was 
instantly  produced.  He  requested  them  not  to 
jiriiit  so  many  They  persisted,  and  reprinted 
them  in  a  hurry  without  consiilt'iig  Inin  ;  and, 
what  is  almost  incredible,  yet  true,  they  printed 
a  magnificent  quarto  edition  at  CJeneva  without 
his  seeing  a  single  page;  in  wliicli  they  inserted 
a  number  of  pieces  not  w  ritten  by  him,  the  real 
authors  of  which  were  w  ell  known.  Ills  remark 
upon  this  occasion  is  very  striking — ‘  I  look  upon 
,  myself  as  a  dead  man,  whose  effects  are  upon 
sale.’  The  mayor  of  L.nusannc  having  estahlislu'd 
a  press,  puhl'slied  in  that  town  an  eiiitioii  culled 
comjdete,  with  the  word  London  on  the  litle- 
page,  containing  a  great  number  of  dull  niifl  coii- 
temptihle  litile  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  works  of  Madame  Oudot,  the 
‘Almanacs  of  tlie  Mnses,’the  ‘  Portfolio  Recover- 
e<l,’  and  other  literary  trasli,  of  which  the  twenty- 
third  volume  ronlaius  the  greatest  abundance. 
V'et  the  editors  had  the  etfrontery  to  proclaim  on 
the  title-page  that  the  book  was  wholly  revised 
and  c«)rrected  by  the  author,  who  had  not  seen  a 
single  page  of  it.  In  Holland  some  forgeries  were 
printed  as  the  ‘  Private  Letters’  of  Voltaire,  which 
induced  him  to  parody  an  old  epigram  : — 

Lo  !  then  exposed  to  public  siglit, 

3Iy  private  letters  see  the  liglit; 

So  private,  tliat  none  ever  read  ’em, 

Save  they  wiio  printed,  and  who  made  ’em. 

Steeven.s  says,  that  ‘  not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
work  called  Cibh^-r’s  “  Lives  of  the  Poets”  w’as 
the  composition  of  Cibber,  being  entirely  written 
by  Mr.  Shiells,  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Johnson,  when  * 
liis  dictionary  was  preparing  for  the  press.  T. 
Cibber  was  in  the  King’s  Hencii,  and  accepted  of 
ten  guineas  from  the  booksellers  for  leave  to  pre¬ 
fix  his  name  to  the  work  :  and  it  was  purposely 
so  prefixed,  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
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1846.] 

whether  himself  or  his  father  was  the  person  cle- 
signetl. 

'^William  Henry  Ireland  having  exercised  his 
Ingenuity  with  some  success  in  tlie  imitation  of 
ancient  writing,  passed  otf  some  forged  papi  rs  as 
llie  genuine  manuscripts  of  Shaksjieare.  Some 
of  the  many  persons  wlio  were  deceived  hy  the 
imposition,  suhscrihcd  sums  of  money  to  defray 
the  puhlication  of  these  spurious  documents, 
wliich  were  accordingly  issued  in  a  handsome 
folio  volume.  Hut  v\hen  Ireland's  play  of  ‘  Vor- 
tige.rn’  was  performed  at  Drury  Lai\e  as  the  work 
of  Shakspeare,  the  audience  (piiekly  discerned 
the  cheat ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  clever  impos¬ 
tor  imhlished  his  ‘Confessions,’  acknowledging 
himself  to  he  the  sole  author  and  writer  of  these 
ancient- looking  manuscripts. 

I’oor  young  Chatterton  s  forgery  of  the  poems 
of  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
one  of  the  tnosi  celebrated  literary  impositions  on 
record.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1777,  savs,  ‘  Change  the  old  words  for  modern, 
and  the  wliole  constrttetion  is  of  yesterday  ;  hut 
I  have  no  ohjection  to  anybody  htdieving  what  | 
he  pleases  1  think  poor  Cliatterton  was  an  as¬ 
tonishing  genius.’  I 

In  all  probability  the  exact  nature  of  Maepher- 
son’s  connexion  with  what  are  called  ‘  Ossian’s 
Poems’  will  never  he  known.  AMiongh  snatches  | 
of  these  poems,  and  of  others  hke  them,  are  pror- 1 
ed  to  jiave  e.xisted  from  old  times  in  the  High 
lands,  there  is  no  proof  that  tin*  whole  existed  I 
Maepherson  left  what  he  called  the  original 
Gaelic  poems  to  he  published  after  his  d*  ath  ; 
‘hut,’  says  Mr.  Carruthers,  ‘they  proved  to  he  <ni 
exact  counterpart  of  those  in  English,  although, 
in  one  of  the  earlier  O.ssian  publications,  he  had 
acknowledged  taking  liberties  in  the  translation. 
Nothing  more  seems  to  he  iiecessjiry  to  settle  that 
the  book  must  be  regarded  as  to  some  unknown 
extent  a  modern  production,  founded  upon,  and 
imiiative  of,  certain  ancient  poems;  and  this 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  decision  at  wliich  the 
judgment  of  the  unprejudiced  public  has  arrived  ’ 

A  species  of  literary  imposition  has  become 
common  latterly,  namely,  placing  the  name  <»f 
some  distinguished  man  on  the  title-page  ns  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  work  the  author  of  which  is  not  mention¬ 
ed,  because  obscure.  This  system,  done  with  a  • 
view  to  allure  buyers,  is  unjust  towards  the  con¬ 
cealed  author,  if  the  work  really  merit  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  eminent  editor,  for  it  is  denying  a  | 
man  the  fair  fame  that  he  ought  to  receive  ;  and 
if  the  work  he  bad,  the  public  is  cheated  hy  the  | 
distinguished  name  put  forth  as  editor  arnl  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  merits.  Still,  however,  the  tardiness 
of  the  pe<»ple  themselves  in  encouraging  new  and 
unknown  writers  of  merit,  is  the  reason  why  pub¬ 
lishers  resort  to  this  trick  to  insure  u  sale  and 
piofit. 

Several  ingenious  deceptions  have  been  played  ! 
ofl'  upon  geologists  and  anliipiaries.  Some  youths 
desirious  of  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  Father  Kiicher,'  engraved  several  fantastic 
figures  upon  a  stone,  which  they  afterwards  buri¬ 
ed  ill  a  place  where  a  house  was  about  to  be 
built.  I'lie  workmen  having  picUed  up  the  stone 
while  digging  the  foundation,  handed  it  over  to 
the  learned  Kircher,  who  was  quite  delighted 
with  it,  and  bestowed  much  labor  and  research 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary- 
figures  upon  it.  The  success  of  this  trick  induced 


a  young  man  at  Wurzburg,  of  the  name  of 
Rodrick,  to  practise  a  more  serious  deception 
upon  Professor  Berenger,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  Rodrick  cut  a  great  number 
of  stones  into  the  shape  of  ditferent  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  monstrous  forms,  such  as  bats  with  the 
heads  and  wings  of  buttertlics.  Hying  frogs  and 
crabs,  with  Hebrew  characters  here  and  there 
discernible  about  the  surface.  These  fabrications 
were  gladly  purchased  by  the  professor,  who  en¬ 
couraged  the  search  for  more.  A  new  supply 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and  boys  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  them  to  the  professor,  pretending 
that  they  had  just  found  them  near  the  village  of 
Eihelstadt,  and  charging  him  dearly  for  the  time 
which  they  alleged  they  had  employed  in  collect¬ 
ing  them.  Having  expressed  a  ilesire  to  visit  the 
place  where  these  wonders  had  been  found,  the 
boys  conducted  him  to  a  locality  where  they  had 
previously  buried  n  number  of  sp'cimens.  At 
last,  when  he  had  formed  an  amjde  ccdlection,  he 
published  a  folio  volume,  containing  twenty-eight 
plates,  with  a  Latin  text  explanatory  of  them, 
dedicating  the  volume  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Wurzburg.  The  opinions  expresseil  in  this  book, 
and  the  strange  manner  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
fended,  render  it  a  curious  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  credulity  and  folly  oi  its  aiulior,  who 
meant  to  follow  it  up  with  other  publications  ; 
but  bi  ing  apprised  by  M  Deckard,  a  brother  pro¬ 
fessor,  of  the  hoax  that  had  been  practised,  the 
deluded  author  became  most  an.xious  to  recall  his 
work.  It  is  therelore  very  rare,  being  only  met 
with  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious  ;  and  the  copies 
which  the  publisher  sold  after  the  author’s  death, 
have  a  new  title-pase  in  lieu  of  the  absurd  alle¬ 
gorical  one  which  originally  belonged  to  them. 


Df.taciieu  Tiioights  fkom  Jean  Paul  Ricii- 
TEK  — \\  e  slioithl  never  mourn  for  one  that  dies  at 
fifteen.  There  die  the  first  dawnings  of  love 
with  the  spriiig-riowers  in  its  little  heart.  1  would 
visit  the  grave  of  such  an  one  in  the  spring, 
merely  that  1  might  be  glad. 

Spring  passes  away,  and  so  must  thou  Is  thy 
cheek  of  r<tses  fairer  than  the  rose  which  mubt 
also  fade  ?  Thy  song,  other  than  that  of  the 
nightingale,  w  hich  is  also  silenced  Lie  down 
calmly  in  thy  dust,  thou  hiitnan  (lower.  Tiiat 
dust  will  yet  be  the  p«dlen  of  a  fairer  one;  and 
earth  has  no  more  that  it  Ciii  do  to  thy  blossom¬ 
ing  soul. 


Dri:nkex>f.ss  ix  Cork. — What  will  greatly 
surprise  English  readers  is  the  following  return 
from  Cork,  the  home  and  head-quarters  of  the 
great  Apostle  (d' Temperance.  “According  to 
the  Cork  Constitution^  the  number  of  drunkards 
committed  to  the  City  Bridewell,  f*)r  twelve 
months,  ending  the  first  of  April,  in  each  of  the 
('tdlowing years,  was  as  follows: — 


Vear. 


Drunkards.  |  Vear. 


Drunkards. 


1841  .  .  .  2087 

1842  .  .  .  ‘2'‘42 

1843  .  .  .  1GU7 


1844  .  .  .  2452 

1845  .  .  .  3374 

1846  .  .  .  6622 


Something  more  potent  than  Mathewism  is  re¬ 
quired  at  Cork. 


i 
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SELECT  LIST  OF  RECl 

SELECT  LIST  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 
(fireat  ISrftafn. 

Autobiography  of  John  Aubrey,  (1615) 
by  John  Britton. 

'The  Enchanted  Knights  ;  a  Romance, 
from  the  German  of  Musaeus.  I 

Notes  on  the  Wamlering  Jew;  or,  tliej 
Jesuits  and  their  Opponents,  by  John  Fair-  ', 

play.  1 

Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  by ! 
G.  II.  I  jowis.  4  vols.  iJ^mo.  j 

A  Selection  from  the  Remains  of  Theo¬ 
critus,  Bion,  and  .Moschiis,  by  Frederic  II.  | 
Ringwood. 

'J'rade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East;  or, 
Recollectirns  of  Twenty-one  Years  passe<l 
at  Java,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  China, 
by  G  S.  F.  Davidson.  A  very  atnusing  and  ' 
instructive  work.  j 

Bells  and  Pomegranates,  No.  8  and  last, 
by  Robert  Browning. 

The  Aristocracy  of  England  ;  a  History 
for  the  P  ople,  by  John  Hampden,  Jr. 

4'he  'church  in  the  Catacombs;  a  De- 
scripti(>n  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Romo, 
illustrated  by  its  sepulchral  remains,  by 
Charles  Maitland,  M.  D. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  H.  Spelnian’s  cele¬ 
brated  work,  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege. 

Political  Works  of  David  Ricardo,  by  J. 
R.  McCulloch. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality,  by  Rev. 
W.  W  he  well,  D.  D. ;  a  kind  of  Commenta¬ 
ry  on  the  author’s  “  Elements  of  Morality 
and  Ptdity.” 

Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Professional 
Life,  by  the  late  Wm.  Ferguson,  M.  1). 

Second  volume  of  Bopp’s  Comjtarative 
Grammar  of  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
1/ithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and  Sclavojiic 
Languages,  translated  by  Lieut.  l']astwick 
and  Prof.  W'ilson. 

Ecclesiastical  Reminiscences,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Waylen; — a  work  on  the  U.  States. 

The  Percy  Society  are  about  to  issue  the 
Poems  of  the  Earl  ol  Surrey,  Wm.  Browne, 
Dr.  Donne,  atid  Taylor,  the  water  poet. 

The  Camden  Society  announces  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Polvdore  Vergill’s  History  of  Eng- 
land  ;  the  Autobiography  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke. 

The  Parker  Society  have  announced 
Archbishop  Parker’s  Correspondence,  and 
the  Works  of  Bishops  Ridley,  Pilkington, 
and  Hooper. 

A  book  of  Highland  Minstrelsy,  by  Mrs. 
D.  Ogilvy. 

JUN  241949 


.NT  PrDLlC.\TIONS.  [A  UGUST,  1846. 

Female  Characters,  by  the  late  II.  Thorn- 
on,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Poems,  by  Camilla  Toulmin. 

CCicrmani). 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  aus  dem 
jesichtspuncte  des  Staats.  Von  Wilh. 
^Vachsmuth,  Dr.  der  Phil.,  &:c.  2te.  um- 
rearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Ausgabe.  Halle, 
1844,  46.  '(.V  thorougbly  revised  and  en- 
arged  edition  of  one  of  the  profoundest 
works  w  hich  modern  research  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  our  knowledge  of  Greek  anticpiity.) 

Die  Hisiori.sche  Kunst  der  Griechen  in 
ihrer  Entstehung  und  Fortbildung.  V’on 
Friedrich  Creuzer.  2te.  Verbesserte  und 
ver  rnehrte  Ausgabe,  besorgt  von  Jul.  Kay- 
ser,  Gymnasiallehur  in  Darmstadt.  (2 
Thlr.  10  Ngr  ) 

Historia  Critica  Tragicorum  Gracorum. 
Scripsit  M^ilh.  Car.  Kayser,  Westfalus,  Got- 
tingae,  184.5.  pp.  3B2,  gr.  8.  (I  Thlr.  1.5 
Ngr.)  (“  A  very  useful  work,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  accession  to  the  treasures  of  Philo¬ 
logical  literature.”) 

.Antimachi  Colophonei  reliciuias,  premis- 
sa  de  ejus  vita  et  scripti*?  disputatioiie,  col- 
lectas  explanavit  Henr.  Guil.  Stoll.  1845. 
pp.  124.  gr,  8.  (20  Ngr.)  (Antimachus 

was  by  the  ancients  placed  next  to  Homer. 
This  edition  of  his  Fragments  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  appeared,  and  is  di.stin- 
guished  by  learning,  judgment,  ami  philo¬ 
logical  tact  and  acumen.) 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  Rec.  et  aunot. 
instrux.  Fred.  Henr.  Bothe.  Ed.  Lee. 
emendatior.  Vol.  I.  Acharnen.ses,  E.,ui. 
tes,  Nubes.  \ol.  II.  Vespa,*  Pax,  A\es. 
Lips.  1845.  gr.  8.  (Pr.  2  Thlr.  20  Ngr.) 
(An  edition  distinguished  by  accurate  and 
tasteful  inierjiretation.) 

Demosthenis  Oratio  in  Aristocratum, 
Grtucaemendatiora  edidit,  apparatu  critico, 
prolcguomeuis,  commentario  perpetuo, 
atque  iudicibus  instruxil  Ern.  Guil.  Weber, 
Prof.  Gy  run.  Wimar.  Jena?.  184*5.  pp.  588. 
gr.  8.  (2  Thlr.  20  Ngr.)  (A  copious  and 
learned  edition  of  one  c)f  the  most  perfect 
orations  of  Demosthenes.) 

HISTORY  AND  R  I  O  G  R  A  P  II  Y  . 

Allgemeine  Weltgeschichte  fur  alle 
St:inde  ;  mit  Zugrundelegung  Seines  gros- 
seren  Werkes,  von  Dr.  K  X.  Rotteck.  5 
Bd.  Gesch.  der  neuesten  Zeit,  1815-1840. 
Nach  Dr.  K.  V.  Rotteck’s  hinterlassenen 
Vorarbeiten  verfasst  und  herausg,  von  Dr, 
Hm.v.  Rotteck.  Stuttgart,  H45,  gr.  8. 


:ts'. 


